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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH NOTCH. 


SuBEDAR HAIDER was tak- 
ing his ease seated on a bed- 
stead made of twisted strands 
of the dwarf palm in the ver- 
andah of his quarters in the 
Dozak Post, one of the in- 
numerable small forts strung 
along the North-West Frontier 
of India from the Black Moun- 
tain to the confines of the 
Persian deserts, in which, 
among barren hills, on wide 
stony plateaus, or on pine-clad 
mountain-tops, in scorching 
heat or biting winds sweeping 
down from Central Asia, a 
body of servants of the Empire 
live hard lives, fight, die, and 
are forgotten. They are men 
of the Border tribes, for none 
other could stand the hardship 
and monotony or the strain of 
life in the shadow of battle, 
murder, and sudden death. 
They enlist from both sides of 
the Border in these Levies, 
Militias, and Military Police 
(which are not part of the 
Indian Army), for various 
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motives not to be too closely 
investigated, and, on the whole, 
serve loyally under the handful 
of British officers who control 
them. Of such was Subedar 
Haider, and the short Lee- 
Enfield rifle lying ready to his 
hand on the bedstead beside 
him was the symbol of his 
reasons for joining the service 
of the British Government. 
Sleeping or waking, this rifle 
never left him except when it 
was hung over his shoes on a 
peg on the outer wall of the 
Masjid, where Haider said his 
prayers five times in the day. 
For this there was good 
reason. On the beautifully 
polished stock of the rifle were 
twenty-six notches of various 
sizes—each recording the death 
of an enemy. The nineteenth 
notch was the biggest. It was 
notched six years back, when, 
in the grey of the early morn- 
ing, Haider had taken careful 
aim at the figure of a woman 
emerging from a neighbouring 
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tower. The wailing of women, 
audible from MHaider’s own 
tower, told him that his bullet 
had found its billet in the body 
of his uncle, for which he had 
intended it. Over a quarrel 
about water-rights for irriga- 
tion, his uncle had slain Haider’s 
father, and MHaider’s only 
brother had been shot by his 
cousins in the attempt to take 
revenge. After that, Haider 
and the men of his uncle’s 
family had been unable for 
nine long months to leave for 
any purpose their respective 
towers, built on the bare slope 
of the hill within rifle-range of 
each other, though the women 
were by invariable custom ex- 
empt from the feud. A mutual 
friend informed Haider that his 
uncle had, for the purpose of 
leaving his tower for a few 
minutes in the early morning, 
taken to the habit of disguising 
himself as one of the women: 
hence the successful shot. 

Haider had made his notch, 
but his own country had be- 
come too hot to hold him, and 
he travelled far south down the 
Border to where the South 
Yagistan Militia are posted in 
a chain of mud-built forts, 
stretched along ninety miles of 
hilly frontier, and are charged 
with the duty of preventing a 
mountain tribe from following 
their hereditary trade—that of 
raiding the fat British villages 
of the plains. 

To the Commandant of the 
Militia Haider told his story 
with engaging candour, and 
was enlisted on the spot. 

Notches twenty to twenty- 
six, which marked Haider’s suc- 
cessive steps in promotion from 





Sepoy to Subedar, were added 
in the service of the Sirkar—in 
duty combined with pleasure— 
in skirmiskes with raiding 
gangs, in the pursuit of armed 
cattle-lifters, in desperate at- 
tempts to arrest some blood- 
stained offender. These notches 
were not gained without in- 
curring the mortal enmity of 
at least half-a-dozen sections 
of the mountain tribe—Pathans 
like himself. This was, how- 
ever, child’s play to Haider, 
backed by the Militia rifles, 
and aided by sporting sights of 
the latest pattern added to his 
cherished rifle by a friendly 
Master Armourer from the 
Arsenal, who had come to in- 
spect the Martinis of the 
Militia, and earned the ad- 
miration of Haider as a fellow- 
expert in arms. The Master 
Armourer had — recognised 
Haider’s rifle as one stolen 
from the arms-rack in the 
barrack-room of a British 
Mountain Battery, and Haider 
gave him full details of the 
exploit in happy and well- 
placed confidence that, as the 
rifle was again in the service 
of Government, the irregularity 
of its temporary “conveyance” 
(as the wise call it) across the 
Border would be overlooked. 
Haider was now a man of 
position and responsibility, 
Native officer in command of 
fifty rifles and the Dozak Post, 
which blocked a pass leading 
across the Border, and was 
only connected with the world 
by a telegraph wire and fifteen 
miles of mountain bridle-path 
to the next Post. Dozak Post 
is a square mud fort with faces 
one hundred yards in length, 
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and with two stone towers at 
opposite angles to flank the 
faces and guard the gateways. 
In the middle of the square are 
the magazine, the Masjid, the 
telegraph office, the standings 
for the horses of the mounted 
infantry seetion, with the men’s 
quarters under the parapet 
along the loopholed faces. A 
barbed-wire entanglement sur- 
rounds the whole of the outer 
walls, 

From his seat in the ver- 
andah Haider could watch the 
two gateways and most of the 
interior of the post, but the 
high walls shut out all view 
beyond the perimeter. 

Although it was near sun- 
down the heat inside the fort 
was fierce,—the relentless heat 
of the hottest corner of the 
globe,—and Haider had touched 
neither food nor drink since 
sunrise; for it was the month 
of Ramzan, and he, a rigid 
Moslem, was strict in the 
observance of the fast. He 
watched the men of the 
mounted infantry section go 
down to the standings with 
the nosebags, and was satis- 
fied to hear the horses whinny 
and to see them kick out at 
the heel-ropes in pleasure of 
anticipation. The heat was 
evidently not affecting them. 
The nosebags were tied on, 
and four or five of the men 
moved close behind the horses 
and fired the rifles they had 
brought with them for the 
purpose into the air. Only a 
dun country-bred gelding at 
the end of the line plunged 
and reared, and was at once 
made much of by his master. 

But at the sound of the 
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shots the door of the tele- 
graph office was thrown open 
and the telegraphist rushed 
out bareheaded. 

“Ma’uzbillah,” he cried to 
the Subedar, “what has hap- 
pened? what has happened?” 

“Nothing, Babuji,” replied 
the Subedar from his bed, 
“only the sowars accustoming 
their horses to suddem firing. 
Razza Khan, fix the nosebag 
on the dun again: he is of a 
stout-hearted colour, and will 
not lose a mouthful another 
time. And you, O Babu, will 
not forget your hat.” (No 
self-respecting Muhammadan 
goes bareheaded.) 

A laugh went reund the 
sowars, and the _ telegraph 
clerk withdrew into his 
office. 

The telegraph clerk was a 
down - country Muhammadan 
from Delhi, calling himself a 
Moghul, educated in a Mission 
School, and hating the Govern- 
ment he served. Now the 
name of Moghul still carries 
with it on the Frontier some 
pride of descent from the 
conquerors of India and con- 
nection with the profession of 
arms, though at Delhi itself 
the descendants of the Grand 
Moghul bear no _ enviable 
reputation. 

Recently transferred to the 
Dozak Post, the Clerk had 
already sounded Haider as to 
his opinion on the legal point 
—whether service under the 
English unbelievers could be 
reconciled with strict obedience 
to the precepts of the Koran, 
and had received from him 
an equivocal answer. Each 
suspected the other’s ortho- 
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doxy. The educated Clerk 


was in Haider’s eyes lax in 
the observance of times of 
prayer, fasts, ablutions, and 
ritual in general ; while Haider, 
being of 
** Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun,” 


was not disposed to argue the 
subtleties of religious questions 
with one whom he thoroughly 
despised as a man of the pen, 
but on whom, however, he 
had to rely for the correct in- 
terpretation of written orders. 
The price of a sword - knot 
would have covered the ex- 
penses of Haider’s education, 
consisting as it had of learn- 
ing certain verses of the 
Koran by heart from a Mullah. 
On the other hand, he was 
as learned in proof-marks and 
other marks on a rifle or gun 
as a Birmingham expert. The 
Clerk considered him an ignor- 
ant fanatic. 

Presently the door of the 
telegraph office again opened, 
and the Clerk, wearing a 
roumt topi, as the fez is 
called in India, came out. He 
advanced with marked dignity 
towards the Subedar, carrying 
a yellow envelope, and saluted 
him with “Salam aleik”’ (Peace 
be with you); to which Haider 
returned, “Wah aleikum ” (And 
with you also). The saluta- 
tion was purposely formal, to 
obliterate the memory of the 
unseemly incident of a few 
minutes past. Haider, seeing 
business on hand, was equally 
anxious to forget the matter. 

“An urgent telegram for 
you, Subedar Sahib.” 

Haider took the envelope, 
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opened it with much care, ag 


one unaccustomed to such 
things, and smoothed out the 
form. He invited the Clerk 
to sit down beside him, and 
said: “How should I under- 
stand the language of the 
Firinghis [English], which is 
without blessing? Tell me, O 
friend, the meaning of the 
message,” 

(Firinghi is a term carryin 
some shade of contempt on the 
Border, though an insult down 
country; and the Clerk was 
flattered at the substitution of 
“friend” for “ babu,”—a word 
more often applied to a Hindu 
than a Muhammadan.) 

“Truly, O Subedar, it is the 
language of the accursed, but 
this is the meaning of the 
message.” The Clerk then 
translated the telegram, which 
ran a8 follows :— 


“From: Commandant Militia, 
To: Subedar Haider. Com- 
mandant Border Police wires, 
dated 16th instant, begins— 
‘Multan’s gang raided Ibra- 
himzai village last night. 
Killed one Hindu and two 
villagers, taking loot valued 
Rupees 15,000, chiefly jewellery 
and cash. [‘ That will be Ram 
Dass the moneylender,” inter- 
jected the Subedar.] Gang 
estimated 30 to 50 armed men: 
probably return your way to 
hills: please hold likely passes,’ 
ends. Subedar Haider will 
proceed with all available men 
to hold Khuni Narai pass by 
daylight to-morrow morning. 
I move to the Ziarat defile.” 


“Tobah,” exclaimed Haider, 
“this is a hard service. The 
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Khuni Narai by daylight! It 
lies fifteen miles across the 
border; my young men are 
weak from fasting; and Mul- 
tan, though an enemy of the 
Sirkar, is a man after my own 
heart. I wish there was a4 
prospect of a brush with that 
low thief Muhammad Jan— 
may God destroy him root and 
branch! Then would I travel 
all this night and the next 
willingly.” 

Haider’s hand went to his 
cheek, where the scar of a 
bullet-graze recorded a skir- 
mish between him and Mu- 
hammad Jan in an attempt by 
the latter to lift some trans- 
port-camels grazing outside the 
Post. A kind of sporting feud 
existed between Haider the 
Militiaman and Muhammad 
Jan the cattle-thief, and they 
lay up for each other on the 
barren hillsides between inter- 
vals of more serious business, 
when Haider could beg a 
day’s leave, or Muhammad 
Jan was not engaged in his 
trade. 

As the telegraphist returned 
to his office, the Subedar blew 
three times on his whistle, and 
Havildar Hussein Ali answered 
the summons. MHussein Ali 
was Haider's kinsman, and 
Haider trusted him when he 
had to trust somebody. 

“It is sunset, and I go to 
the evening prayers,” said the 
Subedar to Hussein Ali; “see 
that no one enters the tele- 
graph-office or has speech with 
the Babu.” With Haider, reti- 
cence as to his movements was 
@ habit. It is unsafe on the 
Border to tell one’s dearest 
friend the time of going out 
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and coming in, and he dis- 
trusted the tongue of the Babu. 

After the evening prayer, 
Haider broke the fast, and 
then sent an orderly to call 
all sepoys not on duty. It 
was now dark. Some twenty- 
five men fell in—the others 
were on guard or were detailed 
for the convoy and pickets 
next morning. Some were 
sick, and three on leave. 

They were not a handsome 
crew — tall, lean, and bony; 
close-shaven heads, hooked 
noses, straight lips, remorseless- 
looking mouths. A _ certain 
hungry and wary look of the 
eyes common to them all,—in 
fact, as near a pack of grey 
wolves as human beings can 
be. They were not dressed in 
uniform—that is far too dis- 
tinctive for their work on the 
open hillsides,—but wore loose 
white cotton clothes, the white 
toned to the colour of the 
country by the sweat of their 
bodies and the dust and dirt 
of their surroundings. A grey 
Balaclava cap, rolled tightly on 
the head, was the only mark 
of distinction they carried, and 
it requires quick eyes to dis- 
tinguish a Militiaman from his 
fellow Pathan tribesman not 
in the service at 200 yards by 
daylight. 

Haider walked down the line 
with the orderly Havildar, 
inspecting each man. 

“What is to happen, Sube- 
dar Sahib?” asked an older 
man with a beard. 

“What is to happen is 


written in the fate of each 
one, and it will be known in 
good time,” replied the Subedar. 

Then to another sepoy, “ Mir 
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Asgar, you may fall out—you 
only joined from hospital yester- 
day.” Mir Asgar protests he is 
well and the fever has left him 
some days. “I have spoken,” 
says the Subedar, and Mir 
Asgar moves away to his 
quarters. 

“ You can fall out too, Zabar- 
dast, and next time you draw a 
new pair of kheris [leather 
sandals], see that you oil the 
heel-strap. Feo] that you are, 
that blister on your heel will 
keep you to sentry-duty till the 
auspicious moon” (the new moon 
that ends the Ramzan fast). 

“ Ah, Ishaq Khan, you have 
returned to-day! Fall out; 
you are never any use for a 
month after you return from 
leave. Send the incontinent 
pig to the headquarters 
hospital, Havildar, and ask 
the Adjutant Sahib to replace 
him until he is fit again.” 

Two more were rejected for 
various reasons,—if there is 
any doubt as to the power of a 
man to stay with his comrades 
on these expeditions, he cannot 
be taken. A man falling out 
must be left to fend for him- 
self minus his rifle and am- 
munition, and it is short shrift 
he receives if found by the 
tribesmen. 

In ten minutes all were 
ready with rifle and bandolier, 
and fifty extra rounds each in 
the haversacks with the breads 
already cooked for the Ramzan 
meal before daybreak. Every 
man carried a water-bottle, to 
be emptied before the sun rose. 

Half the party under the 
Havildar left the fort in twos 
and threes by one postern, and 
Haider slipped out of the other 
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with the rest of the party as 
soon as the unbroken silence of 
the night showed that all wag 
well. 

The party met together 
quarter of a mile from the 
fort, and it was only then 
that Haider made known the 
destination. 

Now began the long march 
through the heat of the night, 
—the Havildar leading and 
the Subedar bringing up the 
rear—the sepoys strung out 
between them in Indian file go 
as just to see each the man 
in front. Every man carried 
the breech of his rifle open 
and a couple of rounds in his 
hand. 

It was a dark night except 
for the stars, and the direction 
was kept through the inter- 
minable maze of rocky valleys 
by the outline of the hills, 
There was no path beyond the 
barest track left by the hooves 
of goats and sheep taking the 
easiest way from upland valley 
to upland valley ; nor do these 
tracks necessarily lead any- 
where except to a pasture 
ground, for in a nomad country 
with an ever-roving population 
there are no paths trodden out 
by human feet from village to 
village. 

Now and again the party 
would cross over a low pass, 
though the greater part of the 
way wound along the dry 
torrent-beds in the bottoms. 
Here and there a valley closed 
in and appeared to end in & 
blank wall, but the dimly seen 
figure in front would disappear 
as if through a doorway, and, 
turning a corner, @ narrow 
gash showed where the torrent 
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had cut its way through the 
solid rock. 

In the narrow valleys the 
heat was intolerable. As the 
rocks radiated by night the 
heat accumulated during the 
day. 

Barely a sound was made 
except for the occasional click 
of the soft iron nails of a sandal 
against astone. The men were 
as used to move by night as by 
day, for sun makes travelling 
by night a necessity in the hot 
weather. In fact, the score 
of men made less noise than a 
wild mountain-sheep disturbed 
on its way to some water-hole, 
which, after sounding a few 
notes of alarm like a baby’s 
sneeze, fied, scattering the 
stones up the hillside: stopped 
again to sneeze, and then 
clattered on. The file of men 
halted instinctively and waited 
till the last sound had died 
away and nothing stirred 
before resuming their march, 
for a frightened animal might 
show a chance listener on the 
hilltop that something was on 
foot in the valley. 

The bright thrusting blade 
of the sun seems more endur- 
able than the black choking 
blanket of night, when to the 
throbbing brain the rising of 
the heat from the hard-baked 
earth and stones is almost 
audible. Hour after hour the 
party marched on, while the 
sweat saturated the leather of 
their bandoliers and dripped 
from their wrists down the 
rifle-stocks, At last, an hour 
before dawn, they climbed up 
@ hillside and halted on the 
crest. At a touch from the 
Subedar two men disappeared 
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along the ridge, one on each 
side, and the rest sat down in 
a group with the stiffness of 
weary men. They had come 
fifteen miles across the Border, 
and a deep valley, one of the 
main ways into the heart of 
the tribal country, lay at their 
feet. It was far from all 
chance of assistance or sup- 
port, and an expedition such as 
this was only possible when 
the bulk of the tribesmen had 
moved to the higher uplands 
for the summer. Half an hour 
was spent in rest and in eating 
the breads brought with them. 
The last drops in the water- 
bottles were drunk, and Haider 
recalled his two sentries and 
made his dispositions. 

From the place where they 
had rested on the range form- 
ing one of the sides of the main 
valley, a spur ran down to the 
bottom of the valley, almost 
blocking, at its lower extremity, 
the bed of the torrent and 
pressing it against the opposite 
cliff which the torrent had 
carved away in its efforts to 
round the obstruction of the 
spur, and thus forming at this 
point a gorge thirty yards in 
width. Above and below the 
spur the main valley broadened 
out, though the sides were pre- 
cipitous, and in fact the only 
way of getting out of the valley 
laterally was by climbing the 
ramp of the spur. At the 
same time, any one travelling 
up the valley was forced to 
pass through the narrow gorge 
at the foot of the spur. This 
was the Khuni Narai, a place 
famous for ambuscades. 

The Havildar and three men 
were left where the party had 
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rested to secure the retreat, and 
three rifles were posted half 
way down the spur. Haider 
himself took the remaining 
fourteen rifles and dropped 
down to the foot of the spur, 
700 yards from the top picket 
above him, and took position 
in the rocks in the gorge. 
Each man chose a rock round 
the right of which it was pos- 
sible to shoot: a stone or two 
were moved to provide better 
cover, but care was taken not 
to alter the natural appearance 
of the place. Haider passed 
the word that he would fire 
the first shot, and all lay down 
in silence to await the break 
of dawn. 

The sky in the east faded 
from black to grey, and the 
stars dimmed, and faint mur- 
murs from the men _ were 
audible as each finished his 
morning prayer with the for- 
mula—‘“ There is no God but 
God, and Muhammed is his 
Prophet.” Then a slight sound 
as each passed his hand down- 
wards over face and chin, 
closed the breach of his rifle, 
and prepared for the business 
of the day. 

Haider lay behind a rock, a 
few yards from his men, facing 
down the valley. A faint 
sound as of the tide’s rattle 
of pebbles on a beach, but con- 
tinuous, came to his ears. He 
drew back his rifle, twisted the 
protector from the fore-sight, 
and slid the leather cover from 
off the back-sight. The sound 
came nearer, and was evidently 
@ flock of sheep or goats mov- 
ing up the valley—probably to 
be watered at the water - hole 
above the gorge. As the flock 
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drew near, he could make out 
in the grey dawn the figure of 
@ man with a rifle slung over 
his back, unconcernedly lead- 
ing the flock, then a cloud of 
dust hanging over the flock, 
and two more men behind, the 
butts of their rifles .showin 
over their right shoulders, 
The flock moved slowly up, 
and Haider watched them pass 
within forty yards of him, re- 
gretful that thefolly ofa Govern- 
ment, whose scruples passed a 
practical man’s understanding, 
would not allow of unprovoked 
assault on peaceful tribesmen 
in their own country, though 
every one of them was a thief 
and cattle- lifter when oppor- 
tunity offered, and the animals 
before him had probably 
changed hands half a dozen 
times within the twelvemonth. 
Haider peered at the leader, 
but could not identify him in 
the semi-darkness, as he had 
thrown his cloth over his head 
to keep the dust from his face 
and beard. The flock and its 
armed guardians passed un- 
conscious of the fifteen rifles 
playfully aimed at them from 
the silent rocks. But no trigger 
was pressed, and the small 
party did not betray its pres- 
ence, for a flock in the valley 
would seem to imply an en- 
campment of tribesmen in the 
vicinity, and there was no 
object in running unnecessary 
risks. 

The grey dawn turned to 
yellow sunrise: at one stride 
came the day, and 


** The river-bed lay dusty white, 
And all the furnace of the light, — 
Struck up against the blinding 
wall.” 
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Haider looked down the val- 
ley, but there was no sign of 
Multan and his gang; a thou- 
sand yards up the valley was 
the cloud of dust marking the 
progress of the flock, and a 
mile beyond, a faint blue haze 
at the foot of the hill told of 
an encampment of tribesmen 
above the water-hole. 

“ Allah!” said Haider to the 
man next him, “if that had 
been Multan and his party not 
one of the sons of pigs would 
have escaped. We must give 
Multan another half-hour in 
case he is making for the kirr: 
[encampment] up yonder, but 
he is not likely to be on the 
move after daybreak.” At 
that moment his eye caught 
sight of the Havildar Hussein 
Ali leaping from rock to rock 
on his way down from the 
picket. He was followed by a 
man who by his head-dress 
was not one of the Militia. 
The pair came down at break- 
neck speed, screened from view 
from up the valley by the back 
of the ridge. 

“Curse him,” muttered the 
Subedar, “what does Hussein 
Ali mean by showing himself 
in that manner down the val- 
ley? There are only the shep- 
herds on the upper side, and we 
expect Multan below.” In a 
minute or two the Havildar 
threw himself down by the 
Subedar and exclaimed, “Do 
you know whom you let pass 
before your face? It was 
Muhammad Jan, the cattle- 
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thief, with half the flocks of 
the Kirri Maziani people which 
he lifted yesterday evening 
from the Rayat” (British Ter- 
ritory). 

“Tobah, tobah,” cried the 
Subedar, “and I had that dog, 
Muhammad Jan, and the flock 
in my hand!” 

The Kirri Maziani man then 
came up and prayed Haider to 
recover the flock. Haider 
asked him if the chigah 
(village pursuit party) was 
near, and the Maziani villager 
replied that his chigah had 
gone in another direction, and 
that he had come alone to the 
Khuni Narai to see if the 
raiders passed that way. 
“Then,” said Haider, “I can 
do nothing. You see the haze 
where the kirri is up yonder. 
God alone knows how many 
rifles they have got in the en- 
campment, and what evil may 
fall on us if we go up the 
valley after the flock. They 
would be down on us before we 
got the flock back to this pass, 
even if that dog MuhammadJan 
could not hold us off the flock 
until assistance reached him 
from the kirri. No; the sheep 
must go this time, and you 
must trust to the Political 
Agent for their recovery.” 

Haider looked up the valley, 
and in the clear atmosphere 
could just make out the figure 
of a man walking with the 
retreating flock. His fingers 
itched on the rifle. There 
were no signs of Multan down 





_ + When cattle raided from a British village can be traced to a particular sec- 
tion of a trans-frontier tribe the Political Agent is able sometimes to secure their 
recovery, either by stopping the tribal allowances or by seizing members of the 
offending section and holding them as hostages until restitution is made by the 


tribal elders, 
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the valley, and Haider raised 
his back-sight to 1500 yards. 
He took a steady aim over a 
rock at the figure and fired. 
The bullet went near, for the 
figure jumped long before the 
sound of the shot could have 
reached him, and began driv- 
ing the flock furiously towards 
the kirri. A couple of shots 
from the shepherds roused the 
kirri, and thiry or forty armed 
men were soon moving down 
the valley. Haider watched 
them advance for some time, 
and then with his men re- 
treated leisurely up the spur 
and took up the position on 
the side of the main valley 
which commanded it. The 
tribesmen advanced cautiously 
along the valley and took 
cover in the rocks at the foot 
of the ridge. One or two 
began to work up, but a shot 
from Haider’s rifle stopped the 
movement. 

The report of Haider’s Lee- 
Enfield told the tribesmen that 
they had the Militia to deal 
with, and, as they had secured 
the flock, there was nothing to 
be gained by an attack on a 
difficult position. Some chaff 
was shouted at Haider, who 
made no answer, and the 
tribesmen worked their way 
back up the valley much more 
cautiously than they had ad- 
vanced, Experience had 
taught them that it was not 
safe to move in the open within 
a thousand yards of Haider's 
well-known rifle. 

The Militia party settled 
themselves on the heights to 
pass the heat of the day as 
best they might. Movement 


was impossible until evening. 
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Some of the men found a little 
shade under the lee of the 
rocks, others spread their 
clothes over the cleaning-rods of 
their rifles stuck in the ground, 
and so obtained some Initiga- 
tion of the rays of the sun for 
their heads and shoulders, It 
was needless to post sentries, as 
the common enemy had re- 
duced all nature to impotence; 
even the vultures had dropped 
from the blue, and had glided 
into the shade of some 
mountain-crag. A crow, in 
his unsuitable blue-black coat, 
panted with open beak and 
harassed eye under the shadow 
of a stone. Haider placed his 
rifle and ammunition carefully 
in the shade of a rock, and 
stretched himself beside it, 
Sleep was out of the question, 
and the physical struggle with 
the heat allowed of no rest to 


the men. They twisted un- 
easily where they lay, and 
muttered  exclamations of 


“ Allah” showed how great 
was the mental strain. Noon 
came and the shade was at its 
least, and then the sun chased 
the men round to the east of 
their shelters. About four 
o’clock Haider felt moisture on 
his brow (the heat before had 
dried the sweat as it formed, 
leaving a white brine on the 
skin), and it was now possible 
to stir,—the sun had lost its 
full power. The party moved 
off without showing themselves 
on the skyline, and marched 
slowly for an hour, when 
Haider saw that they had 
reached the limit of endurance. 
They were now out of the 
immediate range of the kirri, 
so he passed the word to turn 
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up a side valley and himself 
climbed the hillside to watch 
the entrance, while the men 
moved higher up and lay down 
to await sundown. Again the 
party moved on, till after night- 
fall they came cautiously to a 
water-hole. It was the first the 
men had tasted since empty- 
ing their bottles at sunrise, 
but they drank sparingly of 
the tepid stuff; some munched 
a handful of parched grain, 
others took a pill of opium, 
and in a quarter of an hour 
they were again on the march, 
this time with some life in their 
movements. 

It was midnight before they 
were challenged by the sentry 
on the gate of the Dozak 
Post. 

The Havildar checked the 
ammunition of each man as he 
entered the wicket, and col- 
lected the spare ammunition. 
Haider then went to his 
quarters, rubbed over his rifle 
with an oily cloth, drank a 
glass of cool water from a 
porous water-jar, and threw 
himself on the bed to sleep the 
sleep of exhaustion. 

An hour before dawn he was 
up to eat the morning meal 
before the call to early prayers. 
Between the service of the 
British Government and the 
service of Allah it is difficult 
for a soldier to keep much flesh 
on his bones, and that the 
Clerk managed to accomplish 
this made him to Haider sus- 
pect of shirking the one and 
the other. 

A week afterwards a man 
came to the Dozak Post driv- 
ing a fat-tailed sheep before 
him, and asked for the Subedar. 
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He was taken to Haider’s 
quarters and explained that 
the sheep (the best of the 
raided flock) was a thank- 
offering from Muhammad Jan 
for letting him off with his 
life and property. Haider ap- 
peared highly amused at the 
joke and invited the messenger 
to stay for the feast. That 
night the sheep was killed, and 
the Post was entertained by 
Haider, sitting in groups of 
ten round huge plates piled up 
with rice and mutton, cooked 
with raisins and pistachio nuts, 
and flanked by large flat cakes 
of unleavened bread. The con- 
sumption of food was Homeric, 
and after the meal, intermin- 
able love-songs were sung to 
the accompaniment of a rabab 
—an instrument somewhat like 
a mandolin,—while Haider 
amused himself by a game 
of chess with the company 
Mullah. 

It was late before the party 
broke up, when Haider retired 
inside his quarters and locked 
the door. This proceeding was 
curious, considering the heat, - 
but the Subedar’s further 
actions were still more curious. 
He took a packet of Govern- 
ment Martini ammunition from 
a box, and removed the outer 
wrapper. He then selected 
three of the ten cartridges and 
carefully worked the bullets 
loose from the brass case 
crimped round their bases. 
This done, he emptied out the 
powder from the three cases, 
and filled them up with mud, 
replaced the bullets, and fixed 
the cases tight on the bullets 
by biting them with his teeth. 
He was careful to wrap a piece 
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of paper round the case to pre- 
vent any sign of his teeth on 
the brass. Lastly, he wrapped 
the three dummy cartridges 
with the seven good ones in 
the original outer wrapper. 
This done, he issued forth and 
went to sleep in the verandah. 

Next morning Haider dis- 
missed the messenger with a 
present of a packet of ten 
Martini cartridges for Muham- 
mad Jan, who received the 
packet with much pleasure, as 
each round of Government 
ammunition is worth a rupee 
across the Border, and the value 
of a sheep is not much over ten 
rupees. 


It was after the Ramzan, 
and Haider was sitting with a 
small group of friends enjoying 
the cool of the evening in his 
verandah. The Post Mullah 
was there, Hussein Ali, the 
Havildar, Abdul Aziz, the tele- 
graph olerk, and Karimdad 
Khan, the Political Agent’s 
representative at the Post. 
The Mullah drew the pay of 
a Militia sepoy, and moreover 
found a place in his company 
team in the annual rifle com- 
petition, but his priestly func- 
tions were not officially recog- 
nised. He had no scruples 
about the legality of drawing 
a salary in the service of in- 
fidels, and owed his appoint- 
ment to the objection of the 
local fanatical mullahs to per- 
forming for Militiamen who 
die in that service the burial 
rites without which the good 
Mussalman is liable to the 
pains of purgatory, or worse, 
He also disliked the telegraph 
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clerk for his views on ortho- 
doxy. 

Haider smoked a hookah and 
from time to time passed it 
round to his friends, while the 
Clerk smoked cheap American 
cigarettes with ostentation. 
The Clerk had a native news- 
paper in his hand, partly 
printed in English and partly 
in the vernacular, containing 
very little news and an un- 
conscionable number of adver- 
tisements of quack European 
remedies. His fez was on the 
back of his head, and his voice 
had taken the strident tone of 
the Indian orator. 

Haider regarded him with 
disfavour—he held it unseemly 
to raise the voice in argument 
unless one is prepared to 


*¢ Prove one’s doctrines orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks.” 


“This paper shows that the 
Feringhis are tyrannous,” the 
Clerk was saying, “and their 
oppression grows day by day. 
In Delhi they have removed 
the octroi tax, and placed a 
tax on houses, because the 
Hindus suffer in their trade 
from the octroi, and the Mus- 
salmans, who do no usury, 
own houses and have no power 
in the Committee [Municipal 
Council]. The dwellers in Islam 
are fooled by the promises of 
the Kafirs [misbelievers}]. John 
Stuart Mill says——” 

“Who is that?” asked the 
Subedar. 

“A sort of Naushirawan of 
the Firinghis,” answered the 
Clerk, “whose words they 
profess to obey.” 

“He is not in the Political 
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Department,” said Karimdad 
Khan. 

“No, he is dead,” said the 
Clerk. 

“Wah!” exclaimed the Sube- 
dar, “the words of a dead man 
are less than the brayings of a 
live ass.” 

“But all the Firinghis are 
bound by them,” cried the 
Clerk. “Is his book not read 
in all the schools, and is he 
not ‘obligatory subject’ for the 
‘Entrance’?” 

This was out of the Sube- 
dar’s depth, and he shook his 
head, saying, “Jan. Lalens 
[John Lawrence] I have heard 
of, and my grandfather served 
with Jan Nikisang [John Nichol- 
son], but Jan Sturtmil I do not 
know of. I will ask O’Hara 
Sahib what war he served in.” 

Now O’Hara was one of the 
British officers who, having 
spent his substance in riotous 
living and quarrelled with his 
Colonel, had left the regular 
Army for the entirely congenial 
life of the Militia, where, free 
from duns and temptations, he 
devoted his very real abilities 
to the task of disciplining the 
wild Pathan. A perfect un- 
derstanding existed between 
Haider and O’Hara, and Haider 
placed implicit reliance on his 
judgments. 

“Touching the matter of 
Delhi,” continued Haider, “I 
have heard it is a very great 
city, greater than Peshawar, 
and the wealth of half the 
world is collected in its bazaar. 
It is a strange thing that the 
Feringhis, who are assuredly a 
poor people else they would 
not come to these hills, do not 
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loot the city, and return to 
their own country. How many 
Mussalmans? How many fight- 
ing men are there in Delhi city, 
O Babuju?” 

“There are more Mussal- 
mans in Delhi than in Pesha- 
war, Subedarji,” replied, the 
Clerk. 

“And yet you say, Babuji, 
that the Feringhis commit 
oppression on the dwellers in 
Islam! Have your livers then 
turned to water that you drive 
not the oppressors from the 
city?” 

“ Subedar Sahib, you do not 
understand. The dwellers in 
the cities are not as the 
dwellers in the mountains; in 
the cities there is no question 
of fighting men. There men 
live according to the laws, 
and no watchman is upon the 
gate. We Moghuls are the 
conquerors of India, conquerors 
of the world. What are the 
English if the Mussalmans 
wish to drive them forth? 
Force is a bad thing, and we 
wish to govern ourselves ac- 
cording to our rights. The 
Feringhis govern by force and 
by oppression.” 

“Wah,” exclaimed the Su- 
bedar, “the law is one thing 
and the sword is another; but 
Government is the handmaiden 
of force, and Justice is be- 
gotten of them.” 

The Clerk was nettled at the 
Subedar’s contempt for the 
sanctity of rights and the im- 
plication that he lacked the 
courage to maintain them. 

“ Subedar,” he said, “we 
Moghuls were as lions, and 
should occasion arise I will 
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show you that I too can wield 
the sword.” 

“‘ Al ham dul illah” (Thanks 
be to God), cried the Subedar, 
“that you still hold the sword 
to be the proper weapon of a 
Moslim.” 

The conversation was get- 
ting strained, and to change 
the subject Karimdad Khan 
asked the telegraph clerk 
(who was also the postmaster) 
why the postal runner had not 
come in. The Clerk said he 
had been expecting him for the 
last hour, and went off te his 
office to inquire over the wire 
when the runner had started 
from Drenashtah, the next 
Post. 

The postal runners are re- 
cruited from the local tribes- 
men: the temptation to the 
tribes to rob His Majesty’s 
mails would be too great if 
carried by other hands, and 
even so the life of a runner is 
precarious. 

Almost immediately the Clerk 
came hastening back and re- 
ported in excited tone that the 
telegraph line was interrupted. 
The Dozak Post was cut off 
from all communication until 
the line was restored. 

The Clerk held a book of 
regulations in his hand. “I 
must set forth at once, Sube- 
dar Sahib, and I must ask you 
to give me an escort. It is 
ordered in the regulations that 
in the absence of the linesman 
the telegraphist must proceed 
himself and restore communi- 
cation. The linesman went to 
Drenashtah yesterday with the 
convoy.” 

Haider, who was responsible 
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for the safety of all Govern. 
ment servants moving outside 
the four walls of the Post, and 
whose duty it was to provide 
the necessary escorts, reviewed 
the situation,—“The postal 
runner not in, and the tele- 
graph interrupted, that means 
the wire is cut and the runner 
robbed —if his throat is net 
slit. There are no cattle on 
the Drenashtah side, and some 
other shaitanat [devilry] is in- 
tended. No, I will not lead a 
party down the line to-night 
to walk into an ambush. You 
must wait until the morning, 
Babuji. O’Hara Sahib is at 
Drenashtah Post, and he will 
certainly move out in the 
morning, and if, as I expect, 
there is an ambush on the line, 
we will take them on opposite 
flanks between us.” 

“ Well,” said the Clerk, “ you 
are my witness that I cannot 
proceed at once according to 
the regulations.” 


Next morning, at the first 
sign of daybreak, Haider led 
his party out from Dozak Post. 
Drenashtah, the next post, was 
fifteen miles distant, and the 
telegraph line might have been 
cut at any point between, but 
most probably at some place 
with a convenient line of re- 
treat to tribal territory. The 
party followed the telegraph 
line, with men thrown out 
ahead and well to the flanks. 
Haider marched with the main 
body, and with him was the 
Clerk, who had borrowed & 
rifle and bandolier for the 
occasion. The Clerk was in 
great excitement at the pros- 
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t of a brush, and boasted to 
Haider that he would show 
him what a Moghul could do 
in the way of fighting: it 
never crossed the Subedar’s 
mind that a grown man might 
know nothing of the use of a 
rifle, and less did he suspect 
that the canker of a calm 
world had eaten away the 
nerves and physical courage of 
a Moslim, a Moghul, and so 
stout a proclaimer of rights. 
He told the Clerk that the 
raiders, having failed to draw 
a party from either post the 
previous night, were not likely 
to risk being caught between 
the parties which would cer- 
tainly move out in the morning. 
They would be lucky if they 
saw enough of the raiders to 
identify them. 

About five miles from Dozak 
Post a glimpse was caught of 
& man disappearing over a hill- 
top, and it was obvious that he 
had been posted to give infor- 
mation to the raiders of the 
approach of a party from the 
Post. This occurrence indi-* 
cated that the line had been 
cut midway between the Posts, 
at a point where it crossed a 
torrent-bed, giving easy access 
from tribal country. Haider 
made up his mind at once how 
to act: if there was any pros- 
pect of identifying the raiders, 
he must leave the telegraph 
and cut into their line of re- 
treat behind the gang. There 
was no chance of getting his 
party there soon enough to 
intercept them, as a body of 
men must move with precau- 
tions, while a single man might 
move swiftly and trust to 
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escape observation, and, more- 
over, it was necessary for his 
party to join hands with that 
from Drenashtah coming along 
the telegraph line. At the 
same time it was important 
to ascertain who the offenders 
were. Haider, therefore, hand- 
ed over command of the party 
to Havildar Hussein Ali, with 
orders to continue along the 
line of wire, and he himself 
was setting off alone to recon- 
noitre along the probable way 
of retreat of the raiders. 

The Clerk begged the Sube- 
dar to be allowed to accom- 
pany him. Haider was not 
anxious to take another man 
with him on his dangerous 
undertaking, and objected that 
it was the Clerk’s duty to look 
to the telegraph line. The Clerk 
replied that the telegraph 
linesman would be with the 
other party and there was no 
need for his services, and urged 
Haider to grant him this 
chance of showing his mettle. 
Time was passing, and Haider 
gave way. 

It was some three miles to 
the place that they were mak- 
ing for, and the pair set off 
through the hills at a sharp 
pace, Haider leading. The 
greatest caution was neces- 
sary ; the gang might not have 
gone by the way expected, or, 
again, it might have split up, 
and Haider’s object was to see 
without being seen. They had 
covered some two miles, stop- 
ping to scan the country when 
they came to higher points 
and hurrying across the lower 
ground, when they came to a 
rocky valley running across 
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their route which it had been 
impossible to first reconnoitre. 
As he entered the side of the 
valley, and was moving for- 
ward among the rocks, Haider 
glanced uneasily to his left, 
although it was not the place 
where he expected the gang to 
pass. Suddenly he dropped 
behind a rock, and signed to 
the Clerk, who was some thirty 
yards behind him, to do the 
same. The valley which they 
were about to cross was some 
200 yards wide, and ended to 
their left in a low pass rather 
more than 600 paces away. 
The dry bed of the torrent ran 
down the middle of the valley 
some little distance below where 
the two men were concealed, so 
that any one going down the 
valley was likely to pass with- 
out noticing them. 

The Clerk from behind his 
rock saw an armed man com- 
ing down the torrent-bed to- 
wards them. A short distance 
behind came another man, and 
then another, and shortly a 
group of some forty armed men 
appeared over the pass at the 
head of the valley. It was 
evidently the raiding gang. 

The Clerk’s throat was dry, 
and he glanced behind him. It 
was impossible to retreat down 
the side valley by which they 
had come without exposing 
themselves. 

Behind was the bare hillside, 
and in front was the open tor- 
rent-bed. The only chance of 
safety lay in the gang passing 
without seeing them. The 
Clerk wished he were nearer 
Haider, wished he had better 
cover, and wished fervently 
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that he had never come. The 
raiders drew nearer, and the 
Clerk gazed round his rock 
fascinated. The sharp edge of 
a stone pressed into his thigh, 
and to relieve himself he moved 
his leg, dislodging a pebble 
Haider’s head turned sharply 
at the sound, and he glared 
at the unfortunate Clerk, who 
ceased looking round the rock, 
and lay face downwards, his 
hands clutching his rifle. 
Nearer came the party, and 
the leading man, all uncon- 
scious, was within 150 yards, 
The Clerk heard the click of 
his sandal against a stone, and, 
in spite of himself, moved his 
head to look, and it seemed as 
if the man must hear the sound 
of swallowing in his dry throat. 
His heart thumped against his 
ribs as he brought his eye on a 
level with the edge of the rock, 
The leading raider appeared to 
be looking straight at him. 
The Clerk gasped, and his 
hands, clutching the rifle con- 
vulsively, discharged it. The 


‘heavy Martini bullet struck a 


rock within a yard of the 
Clerk’s head, splattering his 
face with bits of lead. The 
Clerk, half-blinded, rose out of 
the cloud of smoke and dust, 
and ran wildly towards the 
side valley by which he had 
come. 

Haider, who had not moved 
an inch from the shelter of his 
rock, saw him run. At the 
report of the rifle the raiders 
sank under cover of the nearest 
rocks, and the valley seemed 
deserted and silent, except for 
the man running wildly with 
inarticulate cries, .Twenty 
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yards he ran, thirty, forty, 
fifty, and still no sign. Then 
three shots rang out in quick 
succession, and the flying figure 
turned abruptly to the left, ran 
a few paces in a semicircle, 
plundered straight against a 
rock, and collapsed into a 
formless heap. 

“ Pidar sukhtah !” (Son of a 
burnt father) exclaimed Hai- 
der, who recognised the sign, 
“he is shot through the heart 
for certain. He has destroyed 
himself by his goat-heartedness 
[cowardice] and me also.” 

And yet was it cowardice 
that brought the Clerk to his 
death? Was it not rather the 
result of his upbringing in the 
civilised environment of Delhi, 
where words were everything 
and acts nothing, where ab- 
stract notions of rights and 
liberties were eagerly assimi- 
lated and the corresponding 
obligations, moral and physi- 
cal, neglected? It is not to 
be wondered at that, suddenly 
put to the touchstone of action, 
the Clerk failed, failed as dis- 
astrously as the Subedar would 
have done, with his belief in 
cold iron as the solvent of life’s 
problems, had he been put to 
the test in the Clerk’s native 
environment. 

The Subedar’s position was 
indeed desperate. There was 
no possibility of extricating 
himself from the trap he was 
In, and the only chance of life 
lay in being able to defend 
himself under cover of the 
rocks until relieved by his own 
party, who would march to the 
sound of firing, if it was heard. 
But the chance was faint. 
VOL, CLXXXVI.—NO, MCXXX. 
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In the meantime the raiders 
seemed in no hurry to begin the 
fight, and Haider guessed that 
they had not yet located him. 
The minutes passed and time 
was in Haider’s favour. Haider 
wound his shoulder-cloth tightly 
round his loins, and removed 
some cartridges from his ban- 
dolier, laying them ready to 
his hand. 

Presently it began. From 
a spur on the other side of the 
narrow valley rose a puff of 
smoke, and a bullet struck the 
ground a few yards above 
Haider, showing that his posi- 
tion had become known. 
Haider was fairly sheltered by 
the rocks from the firing across 
the valley, and the distance 
was too great for accurate 
shooting. What he had to 
fear was an attack under cover 
of the rocks below him, and 
the possibility of some of the 
raiders working round to the 
hillside behind him, but to do 
that they would have to cross 
the open where the Clerk’s 
body lay. 

Something slate-grey moved 
in the rocks below, and Haider’s 
rifle rang out for the first time, 
and the crisp report of the Lee- 
Enfield was at once recognised 
by the raiders. They were still 
cautious, for Haider might have 
others concealed with him. 

In the meantime the fire 
from the other side of the 
valley increased, and the rocks 
sheltering the Subedar were 
fairly splattered with lead. 
This betokened an advance 
from the rocks below him, and 
Haider redoubled his vigilance 
in that direction, One man 
3D 
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had crept to the shelter of a 
rock one hundred yards from 
him, and another ran across a 
piece of open ground and 
dropped behind the same cover. 
Haider got in a shot as he ran, 
but quick shooting is difficult 
lying down, and Haider missed 
him. A third tried the cross- 
ing, but he fell, either killed or 
wounded, as he started. 

For the time, then, it became 
a duel between Haider and the 
two men behind the advanced 
rock, with the men on the 
opposite side of the valley 
covering their attack and con- 
fusing Haider's aim. Full 
forty rifles were concentrated 
on him, but Haider was fairly 
confident as long as the attack 
was confined to those two sides. 
Of the two men in front of 
him, one had to fire round the 
left side of the rock, and to 
do so had to expose himself, 
while his fellow firing round 
the right side was fairly 
covered. Haider devoted his 
attention to the former, and 
was shortly rewarded by a 
clear shot at the shoulder. The 
man lurched forward and lay 
partly clear of the rock, but 
as he was pulled under cover 
by his comrade three men 
dashed simultaneously across 
the open and gained the shelter 
of the rock, and Haider, who 
was intent on trying to dis- 
cover the effect of his shot, 
missed the opportunity of 
stopping them. 

It would now seem that a 
rush by numbers would settle 
the matter. That is not the 
custom of the tribesmen, who 
would much rather plant a 
knife between the shoulder- 
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blades of a defenceless man 
than attack him, however 
superior in numbers, in the 
open. And it is not through 
any lack of courage: the 
former method is considered 
artistic, the other mere brutal 
bungling. 

So now a pause ensued, 
broken only by desultory firing 
from across the valley, and 
Haider guessed some fresh 
manceuvre was hatching. Sud- 
denly a rush was made from 
the rocks below, and _ the 
Subedar in his effort to stop 
it exposed himself. Evidently 
a marksman had joined the 
party on the spur opposite, 
for a bullet caught Haider 
on the outside of the right 
thigh, broke the bone, and 
cut the artery. Haider knew 
that his end had come, but all 
was not over yet. Wrapping 
his bandolier twice round his 
thigh, he pulled it as tight as 
he could with the buckle, and 
then exposed himself recklessly 
to shoot at the men in the 
rocks below. Life and strength 
were ebbing from him, but he 
managed to drag himself 
against the rock for support. 
The bullets which had rained 
on the rocks round Haider 
suddenly ceased, for Haider, 
intent on the rocks below him, 
had neglected to watch his 
flank. He heard his name 
called close behind him, and 
turned painfully to find him- 
self looking down the barrel 
of a rifle. Muhammad Jan, 
the cattle-thief, had crawled 
unnoticed to a rock not five 
yards behind the Subedar, and 
was now covering him with 
a rifle. 
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“Da’us!” cried Muhammad 
Jan, “your end has come to 
you,” and with that he pressed 
the trigger. A dull click was 
heard as the striker struck the 
cap of the cartridge, but no 
explosion followed. Involun- 
tarily Muhammad Jan looked 
in astonishment at the bolt of 
his rifle, and took his eyes off 
Haider. For a moment the 
cattle-thief was off his guard, 
but that moment was enough 
for the Subedar. With a last 
effort Haider swung his rifle 
up, and a bullet crashed 
through the cattle-thief’s brain. 
Help was near Haider, but 
Haider was past caring ; slowly 
he drew out a knife and opened 
it. Dragging his rifle towards 
him he cut once, sidewise and 
deep, into the polished stock ; 
then his strength failed, and 
rifle and knife clattered from 
his grasp. With his last 
breath Subedar Haider spoke 
the Muhammadan viaticum: 
“There is no God but God, and 
Muhammad is His Prophet.” 


O’Hara had found the body 
of the postal runner bound up 
in telegraph wire and brutally 
murdered, and had met the 
Dozak party from whom he 
learnt the direction the Subedar 
had taken. With the com- 
bined force he hurried in 
pursuit of the raiders. He was 
not far off when the fight 
began, and made at once, to 
the sound of the firing. 
O’Hara and his men topped 
the pass at the head of the 
valley as the Subedar’s rifle 
rang out for the last time, 
and the raiders, taken in the 
rear, scattered over the hills 
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like a covey of partridges, and 
the Militia swept down the 
valley. Five minutes later 
O’Hara was gazing at the 
bodies. He picked up Haider’s 
rifle and the knife, and noticed 
the fresh cut on the stock. 
His eye travelled from the rifle 
to Muhammad Jan’s body, and 
he understood. A nick of wood 
flew from the stock as O’Hara 
made a stroke with the knife, 
and the twenty-seveath notch 
stood out raw and clean beside 
the others. 

Meanwhile Havildar Hussein 
Ali, who had watched O’Hara’s 
actions with approval, picked 
up the cattle-thief’s rifle and 
jerked open the breech, throw- 
ing out the unfired cartridge. 

‘“‘ Look, Sahib,” he exclaimed 
to O’Hara, “here is a strange 
thing! The striker has hit 
the cap true enough, yet the 
cartridge was not fired. It 
is Government ammunition, too, 
which the Subedar sent as a 
present to yonder son of a dog. 
The powder must be wet.” 

Saying this Hussein Ali 
screwed out the bullet and 
poured the contents of the 
case into his hand. 

“ Allah Akbar” (God is the 
Great One), he cried, “this is 
a miracle! the powder has 
been changed to earth.” The 
men crowded round to see the 
marvel, but O’Hara, who knew 
of the Subedar’s gift to 
Muhammad Jan, kept his con- 
jectures to himself. 


Subedar Haider and Abdul 
Aziz, the telegraph clerk, lie 
buried side by side at the 
Dozak Post, and the Govern- 
ment of India has written their 
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epitaph in a despatch which, 
while deploring the loss of two 
valuable servants killed in the 
execution of their duty, and 
sanctioning a pension to the 
family of the Clerk, was careful 
to point out that the Subedar’s 
family was entitled to nothing 
at all: he was merely an officer 
of the local militia, so that his 
case came neither within the 
provisions of the Civil Service 
regulations nor those of the 
regular Army. 

The Militia Mullah arrived 
at a different conclusion as to 
the respective merits of the 
two. From the miraculous cir- 
cumstances attending Haider’s 
death, it was obvious that 
the Subedar was a Shahid (a 
Martyr), and his tomb is al- 
ready an object of veneration. 
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Year by year the tomb gains 
a yard in length, and the 
legend connected with it be- 
comes more miraculous, It 
has already absorbed the ad- 
jacent tomb of the Clerk, of 
which no trace remains, and 
Haider is within measurable 
distance of becoming a saint, 
and his tomb a ziarat (shrine), 

As for the pension, did not 
Haider’s son, aged fifteen, re. 
turn home from an interview 
with O’Hara carrying a rifle 
with twenty-seven notches on 
the stock wherewith to carry 
on the family feuds and tradi- 
tions, and is not the possession 
of one Government Lee-Enfield 
rifle worth the fattest of pen- 
sions to an honest family across 
the Border ? 

** MILITIAMAN.” 

















«“ A MAN remarkable in body 
and in mind, of a stature above 
the ordinary; his head large 
and his deportment royal; un- 
wearied in study, and passing 
fourteen hours a-day (as he 
told me) in reading; distin- 
guished for acuteness but still 
more for memory, so that he 
said at times he knew not 
what it was to forget. Rugged 
in manner he was, but open, 
and unskilled in dissimulation, 
so that whether he loved a 
man or hated him ’twas equally 
plain: most lively in conver- 
sation, ever ready to serve a 
friend, but a good hater.” The 
gentle reader will at once con- 
jecture this to be an apprecia- 
tion of the sage of Fleet Street 
by some unknown Boswell : 
and the gentle reader will be 
wrong. It is indeed a portrait 
of a “Great Cham of Litera- 
ture,” and drawn by a chatty 
little Boswell of his day ; but 
this Cham was one who de- 
rived his origin from a land 
which his great successor was 
wont to treat with elephantine 
pleasantry. For this is Thomas 
Dempster, Scot and universal 
scholar, of the time of James 
the Sixth and First. A strange 
figure, indeed, he presents to us, 
marvellously like that of the 
lexicographer, rolling his huge 
bulk aggressively about the 
world’s stage, cheerful and 
dictatorial. But Dempster’s 
Fleet Street was the whole 
learned continent of Europe, 
and his instruments of warfare 
were not folio Bibles wherewith 
to floor impertinent booksellers, 
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but weapons more lethal. Not 
a day did he allow to pass, 
says his biographer with proper 
pride, without an affray, either 
with swords or, if no swords 
were handy, then fists. And 
so it was that as Johnson was 
the terror of overweening pub- 
lishers, so Dempster became 
“formidable to all peda- 
gogues,” 

Twenty-fourth in a family of 
twenty-nine children, and one 
of triplets at that,—so does 
Thomas announce himself to 
the world. In that age of 
horoscopes and “houses” of 
the planets it was a common 
thing for the aspirant to fame 
to endeavour to prove himself 
something of a “ wonder-child ” 
as a first step to reputation ; 
and we may suspect something 
of the kind here. The actual 
number of children is perhaps 
striking, but after all nothing 
in comparison with the seventy 
of a maternal kinsman of 
Dempster’s own. No, where 
he makes his mistake is in assur- 
ing us that on the death of his 
eldest brother he became the 
heir. Where were the twenty- 


‘two intermediates? Had they 


all complaisantly predeceased 
the eldest? The fact is, that 
little reliance can be placed 
upon this part of his story: 
what he wants to do is to 
prove that he was a professor 
at Paris before he was seven- 
teen, and he probably post- 
dates his birth some years in 
order to do this. He makes 
somewhat of a call upon our 
credulity. There was, indeed, 
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a well-authenticated John 
Henderson, who about 1750 
was “ professor of classics at a 
college in South Wales at the 
age of twelve”; but Wales has 
ever been prolific in precocious 
genius. For the rest, Thomas’s 
account of his family seems 
accurate. His paternal grand- 
mother was daughter of a 
Stewart Earl of Buchan, and 
his mother’s mother was sister 
of Lord Forbes and of Arthur 
of that ilk, who, according to 
his grand-nephew, painted the 
country “‘on this side of Esk” a 
brilliant scarlet by his contests 
with the Gordons— probably 
over church lands. 

Dempster was indeed born 
and bred in an atmosphere of 
brawls. His progenitor, like 
Henry the Fifth’s, was “ think- 
ing of civil wars,” and there- 
fore was he “created with a 
stubborn outside, with an 
aspect of iron.” His father, 
“baron ” of Muiresk, Auchter- 
less, and Killesmont, married 
to Jean Leslie, sister of the 
“jrenarch” of Aberdeen, was, 
he tells us, “viceroy” of Banff 
and Buchan: what _ these 
strange titles mean it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain—in a certain 
sense a policeman is a “ pro- 
rex,’— but as Dempster uses 
them glibly enough in the 
dedication of one of his works 
to King James, the last man 
in the world to overlook an 
inaccuracy, we may assume 
that they had a meaning.’ 

The viceroy was not happy 
in his family relations: not 
content with Jean Leslie and 
her twenty-nine children, he 
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took to himself Isabella Gordon 
of Achavach, of a family at 
feud with his wife’s relatives, 
and was more or less rightly 
served when his eldest gon 
James, following the example 
of Oriental rebels, married the 
lady, who was a witch to boot, 
if we may believe Thomas, 
Then as the pro-rex rode one 
evening “to arrange the affairs 
of his province,” accompanied, 
quite unnecessarily as it would 
seem, by Leslies, Sinclairs, and 
Ogilvies, the Gordons, with the 
unnatural James at their head, 
fell upon them. It seems very 
like a pitched battle between 
families; and that the king 
himself, as Dempster reminds 
him, had to interfere “in dead- 
ly fashion” renders this more 
probable. In any case there 
was @ very pretty little bicker- 
ing, resulting in the death of 
the irenarch and several more, 
But the particulars are marred 
by Dempster’s assertion that 
his father received seven bullets 
in one leg (at a time when 
such missiles weighed about 28 
to the pound), and had his 
head cleft with a scimitar. 
Sore-headed and sore-hearted 
at such a parricidal assault, the 
injured sire avenged himself 
by selling his lands of Muir- 
esk to the Earl of Errol, who, 
“because the vendor could 
neither pay nor find securi- 
ties”—things commonly sup- 
posed to be the business of 
the purchaser — “kept hoth 
estate and price to this day.” 
Owing to this curious trans- 
action Thomas inherited only 
an empty dignity, which, how- 





1 As Leslie was actually Sheriff of Aberdeen, it may be that ‘‘irenarcha” is 
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ever, he paraded on every title- 
page of his books—baron of 
Muiresk—and a claim which 
he prosecuted fitfully for many 
years, being, as he says, much 
handicapped by his steadfast 
adhesion to Romanism: but 
whether he was born in that 
faith or adopted it later in 
life he nowhere vouchsafes to 
tell us. As to the parricidal 
brother, his career was lurid. 
He turned pirate, burned the 
Bishop of Orkney out of house 
and home, and after repudiat- 
ing his “impure Medea” of a 
wife, betook himself to the 
lowlands of Holland, the refuge 
at that time of such wastrels, 
entered some army or other, 
and for having assaulted his 
colonel was torn in pieces by 
wild horses. The cup of poetic 
justice is filled up by the fate 
of Medea, for whom an entirely 
new disease was devised, of 
which she died in torment, 
seven children and all. 

From these family jars 
Thomas was fortunately re- 
moved. Feuds with Currers 
and the Grants had long be- 
fore rendered the paternal roof 
no safe shelter for a child, and 
at the age of three he was sent 
to rusticate with relatives in 
the country. There he says he 
learned all the elements (ap- 
parently the alphabet) in a 
single hour, and was then sent 
to school at Turriff, where for 
a while he groaned under the 
lash of a furious martinet 
named Ogston, no doubt a for- 
bear of the suffragette “Lady 
with the whip,” and then re- 
ceived some real instruction 


from a well-known sschool- 
master, Thomas Cargill of 
Aberdeen, 
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his reputation as a “ wonder- 
child,” he proceeded to Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, at the 
age of ten. In comparison 
with this, Wolsey’s graduation 
at fifteen seems a poor thing. 
But at Cambridge Dempster 
made no long stay: it is pos- 
sible that the conversion of the 
child was one of the trophies 
of the Romanist propaganda 
there: at all events, from 
henceforth he appears as a 
zealous adherent of the Roman 
Church, and to study under 
that Church’s auspices he now 
betook himself, with a tutor, to 
France. Landing at Calais, he 
fell among thieves, lost his 
tutor by death, and all his 
possessions at the hands of 
marauding French soldiers. 
Thus stripped and destitute, 
he made his way to Montreux, 
where he was succoured by 
Walter Bruce, a Scot in the 
French service, and forwarded 
on to Paris, where other kindly 
compatriots helped him to begin 
his studies. Almost immedi- 
ately he fell a victim to one 
of the maladies which were 
endemic in the squalid colleges 
of the University, and though 
his powerful physique enabled 
him to throw off the disease, 
he very sensibly changed his 
quarters, and made his way 
through lands impartially de- 
vastated by French and Spanish 
troops to Louvain, where the 
great Justus Lipsius was il- 
luminating the University. 

If Dempster heard him, it 
was not for long: he was pres- 
ently selected by William 
Crichton, Principal of the Scots 
College, as one of four prom- 
ising youths who were to be 
sent to Rome to study under 
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the Pope’s own eye. Thither 
Thomas went, and on the road 
gained an idea of the miseries 
which war and pestilence—pre- 
cursors of the hideous Thirty 
Years’ devastation —had in- 
flicted on the fairest lands of 
Europe. But no sooner had 
he set to work on “poetry ” at 
Rome than disease again seized 
him, and the Italian physicians, 
with a common-sense rare in 
their profession and in their 
times, instead of bleeding him 
to death, ordered him North 
again. North he went, en- 
during unheard-of toils among 
Swiss mountains on the way, 
and at Tournay fell in with 
James Cheyne, who had been 
famous as a rector of the 
Romanist College at Douai. 
Under his patronage, and with 
the help of a bursary granted 
him by Spain through the 
genial and kindly viceroy at 
Brussels, Archduke Albert of 
Austria, Thomas was enabled 
to study at the great seminary 
for three years. Here he began 
what was literally to him the 
battle of life: he must needs 
publish a very scurrilous poem 
on the English Jezebel. Zealous 
Romanists as the students were, 
there were British hearts under 
the soutanes of Douai, and they 
must have beat fast at the news 
of the defeat of the dogs of 
Seville by their own co-religion- 
ist, Howard of Effingham. At 
all events they would not hear 
Gloriana insulted, and the good 
hater had to be protected from 
violence by “ecclesiastical au- 
thority.” He took a degree 
indeed, but he had made the 
Netherlands too hot to hold 
him, and he journeyed back to 
Paris, where, at the age of 
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sixteen, as he assures us, he 
became a professor in the Col. 
lege of Navarre. 

From Paris, he says, he 
received a summons to the 
University of Toulouse, but, 
“starting too late,” found 
himself at Saint Maixent, in 
Poitou, not exactly on the 
direct route. Here he pub. 
lished a Latin tragedy called 
“Stilicho,” in the style then 
fashionable — an imitation of 
the dull iambics of Seneca; 
but to Toulouse he finally got, 
and at once became involved 
in controversy. He seems to 
have lit upon a town and 
gown row of no ordinary 
magnitude, and defending the 
privileges of the University 
with more zeal than discretion 
had to move on again, and this 
time, to the no small damage of 
his reputation as a faithful son 
of the Church, he fell among 
Protestants, being elected to 
a professorship of eloquence 
in the Huguenot Academy of 
Nismes. He gives no explana- 
tion: his whole concern is with 
the iniquitous conduct of Jacob 
Grasser of Basle, a rejected 
candidate, who, in the fashion 
of the times, took up arms to 
vindicate his claims: it seems 
very much as if Jacob had been 
a Protestant who felt aggrieved 
by the appointment of a Ro- 
manist. But he had mistaken 
his man. He was beaten in 
every arena, of arms and law 
alike, and finally was “cast 
into prison by the friends of 
Thomas,” a statement which 
appears to indicate that the 
springs of justice had some- 
how been befouled. But for 
some reason or other the vic- 
torious Dempster found Nismes 
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uncomfortable as a place of re- 
sidence, and on he went again, 
this time to Spain: he must 
have been close upon twenty 
by now. 

Spain traversed, he under- 
took the tutorship of a youth- 
ful abbot, Arthur d’Espinay, 
afterwards Bishop of Mar- 
seilles, and with him he suc- 
ceeded well, but as usual 
terminated his employment 
with an altercation with a re- 
lative of his pupil at Breisach. 
He had now quarrelled in near- 
ly every country of Western 
Europe, and it occurred to 
him that he had still a very 
pretty little wrangle awaiting 
him in Scotland whenever he 
chose to take it up. Thither 
he repaired, but could effect 
little by way of recovery of 
his estates on account of his 
religious opinions, so he says. 
Yet, should he leave the land 
without breaking a lance with 
some one? William Cowper, a 
base man and a turncoat to 
Episcopacy, was his victim. 
For three days he belaboured 
the runagate with arguments 
at Perth till the latter was 
hissed by his own crew of 
sectaries, and would have had 
to flee the country (had he been 
betting on the result and could 
not pay, we wonder) had he 
not been protected by stout 
heretic lords, his kinsmen. 
But even so, he was shamed 
through all his nature to have 
been beaten in theological con- 
troversy by a mere jurist, and 
when he published an account 
of the controversy (what did he 
do that for if he was beaten ?) 
basely concealed the name of 
his adversary, like “the vile 
slave of Calvin, the very mouth- 
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piece of Satan, and incarnation 
of impurity ” that he was. 

To all this there is an ob- 
verse side, which makes us 
regret that we have not poor 
Jacob Grasser’s account of that 
little affair at Nismes. Cowper, 
about whom Thomas’s remarks 
are not altogether undeserved, 
did publish an account of an 
(imaginary) argument between 
himself and a Romanist cham- 
pion, but it is a seven days’ con- 
test, and of course the Papist 
is pulverised. What truth 
underlies Thomas Dempster’s 
statement it is difficult to say. 
Whether in invective or inven- 
tion he was always thorough. 
But Scotland could yield him 
no further laurels, and he re- 
turned to Paris, where he acted 
as regent in four colleges suc- 
cessively — those of Lisieux, 
Des Grassins, Du Plessis, and 
Beauvais,— which may mean 
that he was a very successful 
teacher, or quite the reverse. 

At the college of Beauvais 
he created for himself the most 
picturesque situation in which 
he ever appears. During the 
absence of the principal he was 
left in charge as vicegerent, 
and there he had an opportu- 
nity which he was not likely to 
miss. In spite of the diet of 
herring and onions imposed 
on the students, in some col- 
leges:' at least, where, to quote 
the most recent chronicler of 
that sordid academic life, 
“Delicacy spelt death,” the 
lads had some spirit left in 
them. They would have been 
no Frenchmen if they could 
not at times fight a duel or 
two. One of the alumni of 
Beauvais challenged a com- 
panion to fight, and Dempster 
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found it out. He had not had 
the advantage of reading an- 
other William Cowper’s warn- 
ings as to “the punishment of 
tyros of eighteen,” and he was 
nothing if not thorough. He 
had the culprit horsed, un- 
trussed his points, and birched 
him with all pomp and circum- 
stance. It was a terrible indig- 
nity for a youth who had just 
proposed to give proof of man- 
hood, and the outraged victim 
called in his kinsmen, three 
officers of the King’s Guard, 
who made a regular organised 
attack on the college. But 
this was meat and drink for 
Dempster. The assailants be- 
gan by tethering their horses 
outside—a bad piece of strat- 
egy—and then ‘burst in. 
Thomas armed porters and 
pedells, gyps, scouts, and bed- 
makers, and overwhelmed the 
invaders. Their horses he 
caused to be either hamstrung 
or killed (we trust the latter), 
and after half-throttling the 
three officers, laid them by the 
heels in the belfry of the col- 
lege. Now, as usual, comes in 
the obverse of the medal. In- 
stead of enjoying the fruits of 
victory, Dempster had to flee 
the country. He says he left 
to become historiographer 
royal to the King of England. 
The Irish in Paris, of whom 
we shall hear more presently, 
said he fled to avoid inquiries 
into his ways and works in the 
college. 

In England he hints he 
might have obtained prefer- 
ment had it not been for 
opposition to him as a sturdy 
Romanist, especially on the 
part of Richard Mountague, 
the famous Bishop of Bath and 
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Wells. There seems no reason 
to doubt his word, though we 
may discount the sturdiness of 
his Romanism. In his pro- 
gress from university to uni- 
versity —a kind of Crichton 
without Crichton’s graces—he 
had already achieved a Euro- 
pean reputation, and the whil- 
ome professor of eloquence at 
Huguenot Nismes was not 
likely to hesitate over conces- 
sions which would have quali- 
fied him for a rich English 
sinecure. But it was not to 
be: he got nothing from Eng- 
land but a gift in money from 
the king, and a wife—“ always 
a bad bargain,” adds his scan- 
dalous Boswell ; and unhappily 
Susanna Valeria (Susan Waller 
she may have been, so Latin- 
ised) proved to be such. 
Thomas left her at home when 
he left England, and it had 
been better for him had she 
remained there. But now he 
entered on the most prosperous 
period of his stormy life. To 
Rome he went, harassed on his 
way by the minions of those 
three outraged officers of the 
king’s guard, whose open at- 
tacks, as he puts it, merely 
“accelerated his journey.” For 
open fisticuffs he was always 
ready; but at Rome he found 
more subtle and dangerous 
enemies. Some one, probably 
on account of his dallyings 
with the Anglican Church, 
had delated him to the Pope as 
the bearer of “secret letters,” 
and when he arrived he was 
promptly clapt in prison, for 
one night’s “honourable cus- 
tody ” only, as he tells us. But 
he rose triumphant over his 
detractors, and armed with 
testimonials from Pope and 
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Cardinals, probably not sorry 
to be rid of the overbearing 
scholar, made his way to the 
court of Cosmo of Florence, 
who in 1616 (the first date of 
which we can be sure in his 
life) appointed him professor of 
the Pandects at the Tuscan 
University of Pisa. 

He was now happy. His 
professorship no doubt sat 
lightly enough upon him: he 
could teach and teach easily 
for hours each day, and yet 
have leisure enough for the 
customary amusement of schol- 
ars of his day, and that was 
writing. He wrote incessantly, 
editing here, augmenting there, 
and occasionally giving to the 
world something of his own 
proper wit. His Court poems, 
written to order on Laureate’s 
lines, are certainly dull enough. 
They are as it were the em- 
bodiment in very detestable 
hexameters of the painted al- 
legories of Versailles. But one 
jeu @esprit of his in the fashion 
beloved of the times does de- 
serve notice. “The Fly,” he 
calls it, but it might be termed 
“The Midge,” for it contains 
what are obviously autobio- 
graphical reminiscences of that 
malicious ephemeris and of the 
brutal cleg as they are found 
in the North of Scotland to 
this day. Even elephants, he 
says, dre driven wild by these 
beasts. He may have heard of 
the tsetse-fly of Africa, and he 
probably knew the mosquito of 
Italy intimately ; but, as a true 
patriot, he has a word to say 
in favour even of the midge: 
twenty-one of them boiled and 
drunk form an infallible cure for 
the headache. To Sutherland 
anglers we commend this re- 
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cipe, for to drink midges would 
at least give one some feeling 
of satisfied revenge. Dempster 
is less happy when he under- 
takes tragedy: the “ Abolition 
of the Decemvirate ”—the title 
is as prosy as the play—is as 
bad a degradation of the story 
of Virginia as can well be im- 
agined ; it is Livy cut up into 
iambics; but all the same he 
got it acted in Paris, with a 
Scottish boy—a Hay—as the 
heroine, and apparently with 
some success. 

Inspired by the genius loci, 
he now undertook his great 
work, the first book on ancient 
Etruria. Etruria, like South 
Africa, has been, though in 
another sense, the grave of 
reputations. The mysterious 
remains of her antiquities will 
only yield their secret, if they 
ever do, to personal exploration, 
and that Dempster never under- 
took. He was content to copy 
and to conjecture. His know- 
ledge was not sufficient, any 
more than that of his con- 
temporaries, to enable him to 
distinguish between genuine 
Etruscan paintings and those 
of Greek superimposition, and 
the value of his labours was, 
from a modern point of view, 
small indeed. The book was 
never published in his lifetime, 
but a century later Coke of 
Norfolk, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester, “found” the manu- 
script in his library and pub- 
lished it in two sumptuous 
volumes at his own expense. 
It is a marvel of erudition— 
no more. And the mystery 
of the Etruscan race and of 
the Etruscan language till 
remains unsolved. To complete 
the work, Thomas got leave 
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(and money) from the Grand 
Duke to go to England and 
purchase and bring back books. 
He also brought back Susanna 
' Valeria. 

When Fynes Moryson, the 
ingenious English gentleman 
who got the better of the idol at 
Loretto by helping himself out 
of the collection-box, wrote his 
‘Itinerary,’ he spake of costumes 
of different nations, and noted 
that Englishwomen were dis- 
tinguished for their display of 
shoulders. He goes further, 
but we cannot follow him, and 
refuse to believe him. But 
Mistress Dempster appearing 
at Paris in what Boswell de- 
scribes as the “perfectly in- 
sane” habit of her country- 
women, and no doubt conscious 
of the charm of her fair English 
skin, outraged the feelings of 
the inhabitants of that virtuous 
capital. Inspired by indigna- 
tion or admiration, when she 
appeared abroad “in a certain 
light,” whatever that may 
mean, crowds followed her, and 
she and her husband had to 
take refuge in a house to avoid 
being crushed to death. But 
they got to Italy without 
further mishap, and Thomas 
resumed his prelections with 
the comfortable salary of 400 
ducats a-year, and all went 
merry a8 & marriage - bell. 
But into this Eden crept a 
serpent: the Professor said it 
was a perfidious Englishman ; 
others said it took the form of 
his own pupils. In any case, 
returning from his lectures on 
the Pandects one day Dempster 
found his citadel (another read- 
ing says his cash-box: there is 
but the difference of a single 
vowel in the Latin) captured, 
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and his Susanna gone, He 
promptly accused the English. 
man, who indignantly denied 
the charge, and appealed to the 
Grand Duke with such effect 
that Dempster was told that 
he must either apologise or go, 
Apologies were unfamiliar to 
him ; migrations were not ; and 
he chose the latter alternative, 
leaving behind him (it would 
appear) the “Etruria,” to be 
gathered in by the Norfolk 
squire near a century later, 
That he bore the loss of his 
wife with equanimity, as 
scandalous little Rossi, his 
biographer, tells us, is surely 
untrue. He never bore any- 
thing with equanimity, and 
he was devoted, for his sins, 
to his fair and frail English 
wife. She had borne him a 
little daughter, to whom the 
great ones of the earth stood 
sponsors— Cardinal Barberini, 
afterwards Pope, and Maria 
Magdalena, Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, and sister of Fer- 
dinand, fateful Emperor of 
Germany: but the child had 
died in infancy. 

With his reputation it was 
not likely that Dempster would 
have far to go before finding 
post, and indeed he had no 
sooner quitted that at Pisa 
than he chanced upon a better. 
He would, he said, go back to 
Scotland to take up that old 
lawsuit again; but calling on 
Cardinal Capponi, the Pope's 
legate at Bologna, to pay his 
respects, he found that prelate 
ready with a professorship for 
him, and, sweeter still, a ready- 
made quarrel. For the chair 
of Humanities, which was to 
be his, was by prescriptive 
right to take precedence over 
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all others in the famous 
university, and this had been 
disputed. For such a case 
Dempster was the very man. 
In vain did rival professors 
remonstrate and even stir up 
the turbulent student - crowd 
against him. The black-avised 
Scot overbore all opposition, 
maintained his professorship 
and his precedence, and, what 
is more, seems to have made 
himself greatly beloved. He 
was admitted into the 
“ Academy of Night ”—one of 
those strange dilettante socie- 
ties which served to amuse the 
utterly vapid lives of the 
better-class Italians of the 
day, and appeared therein 
under the meaningless name 
of “Evancio.” He might 
seem to have fallen upon 
halcyon days. But that siren, 
Susanna Valeria, was destined 
yet to work him woe. With 
more credit to his heart than 
to his head he had received her 
back, and with her return it 
would appear there came again 
upon the scene that dour 
Englishman from whom he 
had already endured much for 
her sake: and to the enemy’s 
assistance had now come 
“Trish beggars” — that is to 
say, the whole body of Hiber- 
nians resident abroad, whom 
Dempster had succeeded in 
making bitter foes of. The 
case fell out on this wise. 

In the year 1620 there came 
to Paris a certain Daniel Roth, 
titular Romanist Bishop of 
Ossory, a worthy soul enough, 
and afterwards under Crom- 
well’s rule something very like 
&® martyr. At some religious 
function, where a number of 
his countrymen were present, 
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he delivered a mighty patriotic 
lecture on Saint Bridget, and 
one of her miracles—not a very 
striking one, being merely the 
turning of a dead twig into 


& green one again. Now, 
Dempster had just before 
published a ‘Nomenclature 
of Scottish Writers,’ in 


which he claimed for his native 
country wellnigh every saint 
in the Irish Calendar. His 
mistake was quite a genuine 
one. He found the epithet 
“Scotus ” attached to many of 
the names in ecclesiastical 
writers, and he would have 
been in advance of most of his 
contemporaries if he had recog- 
nised that down to a certain 
date this meant “Irish.” Ac- 
cordingly he swept them all 
into the Caledonian net, Bridget 
and Brandan and Patrick and 
all, down to Duns. On this 
so shameless appropriation the 
Bishop of Ossory thought it 
necessary to make a few ob- 
servations, relatively mild in 
eharacter considering the or- 
dinary tone of controversy at 
the time, and appended them 
to the printed edition of his 
discourse on Bridget. Demp- 
ster arose in his might, the 
more angry because he was 
wrong. In forty-eight hours 
he read the book, near 200 
pages of close print, and wrote 
an answer of 90 pages, “ quot- 
ing many authors”; and such 
an answer! “Scotia Illus- 
trior,” he called it. It was 
really one long attack upon 
the distressful island and her 
sons. “Encourage the Irish 
in Paris,” quotha! what Irish 
“of that hostile nation” were 
there there except a few “ gal- 
lowsbirds — knights they call 
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them, ragged, half naked, and 
dirty?” Roth’s book itself was 
“an unclean offscouring, triv- 
ial stuff, of no eloquence and 
less learning, concocted by a 
brotherhood of beggars”; and 
Scotland for ever ! 

Now this was hard. It was 
a century later, indeed, when 
it could be claimed that 


** On far foreign fields from Dunkirk 
to Belgrade 

Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the 
Irish Brigade,” 


but already Irishmen were 
known as brave men and good 
comrades in every European 
army. 

For once Dempster had en- 
countered a hard controversial 
nut to crack, and we may say 
that he broke his teeth on it. 
Two replies promptly appeared, 
in which we recognise all the 
amenities of Irish eloquence 
grafted on the sturdy stem of 
the vituperation common to 
the times. It is difficult to 
award the prize for fluent 
abuse either to the “ Justifica- 
tion” of Ireland or to her “ Re- 
surrection.” They run a dead 
heat. Of course it was easy 
enough to point out Thomas’s 
mistake about “Scots” and 
“Scotia”: but this did not 
satisfy the Irishmen: what 
rankled in their minds was the 
term “beggars,” which Demp- 
ster had freely employed. 
“ What!” said the Justificator ; 
“talk to us of beggary when 
we are always exporting of 
salmon and foxskins and 
donkeys to France itself? 


Beggars! What is the staple 
of derision on the English stage 
but the beggarliness of the 
Scots? What has exhausted 
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the treasury of England and 
enervated its manhood? Scot. 
land! What has brought down 
that noble nation to the ground, 
sold its dignities, and made its 
honours cheap? Scotland! 
Who persecutes the English 
recusants and makes mone 

out of their fines? Scotland! 
What has driven the folk of 
the first flower of the earth 
and first gem of the sea into 
exile? Scotland! Neither the 
wealth of England nor the 
broad acres of Ireland can 
satisfy the greedy maw of 
Scots!” We pause for a mo- 
ment to notice the loyalty to 
England here expressed —so 
strongly in contrast with the 
language of later times. There 
is no reason to doubt its 
genuineness. Daniel Roth, who 
was probably himself the au- 
thor of the pamphlet, was so 
much of a loyal subject, and so 
little of an ultramontane, that 
he afterwards got into serious 
trouble with a papal nuncio 
who tried to propagate sedition 
in Ireland. But this is by the 
way: the Justificator’s lan- 
guage was milk - and - water 
compared with that which an- 
nounced the ‘ Resurrection of 
Hibernia.’ After accusing 
Dempster with more or less 
truth of conveying saints from 
every calendar in Europe, even 
from the Goths, the defender of 
the island sums up his opinion 
of the conveyer: “ Ye fled from 
France; ye will be chased from 
Italy. Scotland endured you 
not; England could not hold 
you; Belgium banished you. 
What refuge have ye, save like 
a serpent, outcast from human 
society, to creep on the ground, 
to eat dust, choked with your 
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own poison and hicoupping out 
your own malice? Go get ye 
to a cave, and there hide, hope- 
less and outlawed, bereft of 
sense, devoid of wits, buried for 
ever in the shades of horrid 
night !” Compared with such 
eloquence as this, the language 
of the Land League and the 
prefaces of German editors a 
century ago appear tame. And 
this between co-religionists too! 
No wonder both Dempster’s 
book and the reply were pro- 
hibited by the Church. As to 
Thomas, he seems to have pub- 
lished no rejoinder: he was in 
his cave eating dust prepared 
for him by the persistent 
Englishman. 

The definite accusation 
brought against him was that 
of heresy, and fer this Demp- 
ster had given handle enough. 
Violent language about Queen 
Elizabeth did not counter- 
balance the facts of his conduct 
at Nismes and in England, 
when the hope of prebends 
and preferment had dazzled 
him. Nay, he held, or at least 
afterwards expressed, opinions 
more honest than politic about 
the massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. The Englishman 
and his furious Hibernian 
helpers had little difficulty in 
drawing up a charge of heresy, 
and Dempster, ever ready for 
& paper war, made their task 
easier by writing the English- 
man a letter which needed only 
to be translated into choice 
Italian and sent to Rome to 
substantiate the accusation. 
Thither Dempster had to go 
in person, and found his case 
already half decided against 
him. He succeeded, however, 
im pacifying the Pope, and a 
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kind of hollow peace was 
patched up between him and 
his accuser. However, sars 
Thomas, if that Englishman 
ever so far forgets himself 
again, he has a pamphlet 
ready written which shall be 
published and draw down the 
curses of posterity on the 
wretch’s head. 

For five years longer he 
abode and taught at Bologna, 
working and writing inces- 
santly, though many of his 
works, like the ‘ Etruria,’ seem 
to have remained unpublished. 
We have, however, his inaugu- 
ral address on his admission 
to his professorship—a pretty 
performance, full of gracefully 
turned compliments to “ Cis- 
alpine Gaul,” and much higher 
praise of his beloved Scotland. 
But the end, when it came, 
was sad enough. Again his 
worthless wife abandoned him 
and fled with a paramour to- 
wards Vicenza, whither he was 
foolish enough to pursue her, 
instead of thanking Heaven 
that he was rid of her. Like 
a mad Northerner as he was, 
moreover, he must travel post- 
haste in the dog-days, and on 
his return from his fruitless 
journey took the fever at 
Butrio: in place of leaving 
him there in peace, his friends 
carried him off to Bologna, 
where, on September 6, 1625, 
he died, and was buried in 
Saint Dominic’s, his friends of 
the Academy of Night making 
themselves and him ridiculous 
by an epitaph in which they 
assured the world that it had 
been better for History, Poetry, 
Laws, and Letters to lie buried 
rather than Thomas Dempster. 
For years before his death 
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the omnivorous scholar had 
been collecting material for 
what he called an Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland, which was 
in reality nothing but a cata- 
logue raisonné of writers real 
or imaginary. The unlucky 
‘Nomenclature of Scottish 
Writers’ had been published 
as a kind of specimen of this 
work, and quite undeterred by 
the protests and ocorreetions 
tendered to him, Dempster 
proceeded to repeat with ex- 
aggerations every mistake he 
had made in his first publi- 
cation; he even issued a separ- 
ate volume containing nine 
arguments to prove Boniface, 
the Wessex apostle of Germany, 
to have been a Scot, and 
twelve more to establish a 
claim to Duns Scotus. The 
full “History ” itself was only 
published after his death, and 
then only when it had been 
sufficiently  bedevilled by 
Romanist Scots, who in parti- 
cular had garbled the passage, 
above alluded to, about the 
massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mews Day. Its absurdities 
they never attempted to cor- 
rect: it stands as a monument 
of wrongheaded patriotism. 
Dempster begins by accepting 
that shining light of mendacity, 
Hector Boyce, or Boethius, as 
an unimpeachable authority, 
and then of his own wickedness 
and malice prepense goes on to 
claim as Scots half the medi- 
eval saints of Europe. French- 
men, Frisians, Germans, Welsh- 
men, Englishmen, Goths,—he 
sweeps them all in. If one of 
them passed a night in Scot- 
land he is reckoned as a 
Scottish writer. Bede and 
Alcuin, who “founded the 
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University of Paris”; Rabanug 
Maurus and Eginhard; Willi. 
brord and Boniface—all, all are 
Scots, while, as already men- 
tioned, the name of Scotus 
encouraged him to appropriate 
Fursey and Patrick and half 
the Irish list of saints. With 
them, too, he captured the 
Doctors of the Law. Duns 
Scotus of course falls a victim 
at once; and as to Joannes 
Erigena, what can be clearer? 
The name is doubtless Airigena, 
and he was born at Ayr, a not- 
able town in Scotland. Nor isit 
sufficient for him to enumerate 
twelve hundred or more Cale- 
donian worthies ; he multiplies 
them by making two or three 
saints out of one; he has three 
Kilians and five Columbas, 
From one Bernard the Monk, 
who had as much to do with 
Scotland as with Cathay, and 
who wrote a few pages of 
description of the Holy Land 
in the ninth century, our 
Thomas evolves two saints, 
one of them Abbot of Holywood 
in Dumfriesshire and author of 
ten books on the history of 
Jerusalem, which he, Dempster, 
has seen! Nay, if the aveng- 
ing Irishman is right, he ac- 
tually manufactured a Saint 
Amphibalus (he gives two m 
the “History”) out of Saint 
Alban’s “ cloak” (amphibalus in 
Low Latin). And all his 
worthies must have written 
something: from Fergus I, 
long before the Christian era, 
downwards,— Bards, Druids, 
and Culdees, he is ready with 
lists of their works; and he 
puts the coping-stone on ab- 
surdity when he ascribes 1 
Boadicea, who was of course 
a Scotswoman, half a dozen 
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books on affairs military, in- 
cluding one ‘On Shaking 
off the Roman Yoke.’ As his 
authority he refers to one 
“ Tiraquellus.” 

Now Dempster has been 
often accused of downright 
forgery—invention of authori- 
ties who never existed. It is 
difficult to prove that. In one 
case he has been triumphantly 
vindicated: James Kyd or 
Cadanus, whom he mentions 
as having taught at Toulouse 
about 1500, was long supposed 
to be a mythical person; he 
was real enough. But that 
Thomas did wickedly misquote 
and distort his authorities is 
true; as when he gave a 
phrase from a hymn to Saint 
Boniface not, as in the original, 
“pious martyr” but “Scottish 
martyr”; and “Tiraquellus ” is 
a case in point. Tiraquellus 
lived and wrote—wrote a good 
deal; the only fault in the 
reference is that the passage 
quoted deals not with Boadicea 
at all, but with lady doctors 
from the beginning of the 
world, headed by the nymph 
_ and from one learn 
all. 

His history is not above 
reproach either. Fergus II. 
may have been at the capture 
of Rome by Alario. But 
Edward I. (specifically de- 
scribed as Longshanks) was 
not defeated at Bannockburn, 
nor did he flee away in a 
small boat leaving a bard, 
whom he had brought with 
him to sing his praises, to 
chant those of the Bruce. 


Even the Manx patriot is 

plundered of his antiquities: 

he, Dempster, is a descendant 
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of the original Doomster or 
Deemster—he is right enough 
so far— whose court was 
formed by twelve assessors 
called the Keys; the whole 
arrangement being afterwards 
transferred to Mona’s isle. 
He cannot quite appropriate 
King Arthur, but he claims 
Merlin, and lays hands on 
“Saint” Guinevere, who was 
captured in battle by the 
Picts and Scots when they 
defeated Arthur, and whose 
tomb did such very question- 
able miracles that it had to 
be fenced in to prevent their 
repetition. His account of 
Queen Mary and her relations 
with the “she-wolf of Eng- 
land” is, as might be ex- 
pected, fantastic. 

In spite of these vagaries, 
there is an immense amount 
of research embodied in the 
Kcclesiastical History. On his 
continual wanderings Dempster 
had had access to sources of 
Scottish history then and long 
after unpublished, and some 
since lost: Fordun’s manu- 
script he had seen, and Mill’s 
Lives of the Bishops of Dun- 
keld, and Newton’s lost his- 
tory of those of Dunblane. 
And again, he had known or 
had gathered information as 
to scores of those Scottish 
scholars who in the sixteenth 
century and later taught in 
half the universities of Europe, 
and whose memorial had well- 
nigh perished with them. Of 
one of such scholars, poor and 
proud, he gives a graphic and 
touching account. Halker- 
stone or Hackerston was his 
name, of kin belike to Hack- 
ston of Rathillet, and Dempster 

3B 
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found him starving in London. 
He had been a soldier and a 
poet with a neat turn for 
epigram: what he was doing 
in London does not appear. 


He and Dempster walked 
through the city till the 
dinner - hour, but nothing 


would induce him to accept 
the big man’s jovial invita- 
tion; rather he insisted on 
sharing with him his own 
poor bread and beans. Nor 
would he take money as a 
loan, which he knew he could 
not repay, though he did ac- 
cept a small gift. “And 
now,” says Dempster, “I hear 
he is dead of starvation.” 
Sad enough: we turn gladly 
to a delightful ghost story of 
one Saint Aimilian, who was 
buried at Faenza, and his for- 
gotten grave contumeliously 
covered with hay. This he 
resented by rising up and 
boxing the ears of any per- 
sons who might engage in 
conversation over his head, 
until the mutual recrimina- 
tion thence arising led to 
the discovery and _ proper 
adornment of his tomb, from 
which in future issued not 
buffets but perfumes of Araby. 

He gives, too, most horrible 
and quite unrepeatable details 
of the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton by Norman Leslie and 
of the death of the homicide, 
which do not seem to be re- 
corded elsewhere, but which 
are terribly consonant with 
the desire for “ picturesque- 
ness of dramatic revenge” 
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which distinguished the Scot 
of those days.‘ In fine, could 
Dempster here have checked 
his rabid patriotism he might, 
with his sources of informa- 
tion, have produced a really 
valuable work: as it is, we 
can only re-echo Bishop Lloyd’s 
remark that “ Dempster the 
Jesuit” (which he was not) 
“was as well inclined to be- 
lieve a lie as any man in 
his time” (which he was, 
wherever Scotland was con- 
cerned). Scotland, he assured 
the University of Bologna— 
Scotland, the possessor of a 
line of kings unbroken for 
2000 years— Scotland had 
conquered Rome and civilised 
Europe by teaching it the 
Civil Law. Even for the 
Caledonian midge, as we have 
seen, when boiled, he had a 
good word. 

We take our leave of the 
big man with regret. A big 
man he was, alike in body, in 
temper, and in learning. And 
as to his exaggerated patriot- 
ism, is it not a pleasure in 
these anzmic days to re- 
member a man whose opinions 
were those of our grandfathers’ 
famous toast: “Our Country! 
In her dealings with foreign 
powers may she ever be in 
the right! but, right or wrong, 
our Country!” Had Johnson 
lived in the days of Dempster, 
Dempster would have abused 
him when alive for an English- 
man, and canonised him as 4 
Scot after death. 

A. T. S. GOODRICE. 





1 The story is given by Pitscottie, but the brutal insult is attributed not to 
Norman Leslie but to ‘‘ane knaif” named Guthrie, of whom it is refreshing to 


read that he ‘‘ thraif never the better efterwarts.” 
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As I review the earlier years 
of my life in London, I wish 
to keep silence about all mat- 
ters of a specially confidential 
nature, and at the same time 
to avoid loading these pages 
with mere gossip and trivial 
details, I am the only sur- 
vivor of those who had 
knowledge of the graver mat- 
ters to which I allude; and 
while the disclosure of them 
now would lend sensational 
interest to my story, it would 
serve no useful public pur- 
pose. Apart from these, in- 
deed, incidents abounded which 
might, with a little dressing 
up, afford material for a novel. 
I was in a position, moreover, 
to know all that was worth 
knowing in the sphere of 
ordinary Police work at Scot- 
land Yard. For Sir Richard 
Mayne had placed the de- 
tective department at my dis- 
posal; and as I soon gained 
the confidence and good - will 
of the officers, they not only 
helped me loyally in my in- 
quiries respecting political 
crime, but spoke to me with- 
out reserve about their “cases ” 
and all ordinary Police busi- 
ness. All this, however, is 
ancient history, and the years 
in question shall be dismissed 
with no more notice than 
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is necessary to preserve the 
sequence of my narrative. 

At that time I had no in- 
tention of abandoning the 
profession of my choice, and 
it was not till ten years later 
that I entered the Civil 
Service. My immediate ob- 
jective was admission to the 
English Bar. For though a 
sceptic both by temperament 
and training, I have long held 
a firm belief in the capacity 
of Irish agitatore to impose 
upon English statesmen — a 
belief that is shared by all 
Irishmen, not excepting the 
agitators themselves,—and, as 
I anticipated the evils which 
agitation has in fact brought 
upon Ireland, I wished to be 
free of the Law Courts at 
Westminster as well as in 
Dublin. 

I may here say once for all 
that, though called to the 
English Bar, I never engaged 
in Court practice in England. 
For every time I tried to 
break free from Government 
work something occurred to 
make me postpone the crisis. 
Mr Liddell’s friendship had 
much to do with it. He 
had a magnetic influence over 
me; and he always urged 
me to remain at Whitehall, 
assuring me again and again 
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that I was “certain to get 
something good.” When the 
change of Government oc- 
curred in December 1869 I 
seriously contemplated going 
back to Ireland. Not on the 
score of party politics—for I 
have never been a party man, 
—but because, as I have 
already said, my friendly re- 
lations with my official chiefs 
weighed much with me, and 
on that account I feared a 
change of masters. “I don’t 
know how you feel, but I’m 
devilish miserable,” was Lid- 
dell’s greeting to me the day 
the change took place. But 
it is not the wicked only who 
are disquieted in vain. For 
the change of masters served 
only to bring me new friends. 
And as regards the political 
element involved, I cannot but 
contrast the changeof December 
1868 with that of December 
1905, for Mr Bruce at once 
announced that he was satis- 
fied that everything approved 
by Mr Hardy must be right, 
and all was to goon as usual 
in the Office. 

Not that he was a weak 
man. He was in fact one of 
the best Home Secretaries of 
my time—a man of judgment 
and discretion, a thorough 
gentleman, a good lawyer, and 
a pleasing speaker. But on 
the staff of two of the leading 
newspapers there were certain 
Government officials who, for 
some reason or other, were his 
enemies. One of them was a 
Metropolitan Police magistrate, 
and the other was still more 
closely connected with Scot- 
land Yard ; and the persistent 
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malignity of these journalists 
conveyed to the publica wholly 
false impression of Mr Bruce's 
administration of the Home 
Office. He was prejudiced also 
by appointing as his Private 
Secretary a man who, though 
clever and amiable, was want- 
ing in tact and common-sense, 

The absurd Fenian scare 
which followed “the Clerken- 
well explosion” naturally led 
to a revival of Fenian activity. 
Ricard Burke, who instigated 
that outrage, was succeeded by 
Michael Davitt as “arms agent” 
to the conspirators, and, unlike 
most of their paid officials, he 
served them honestly and well, 
So much so, indeed, that dur- 
ing the year 1869 the illicit 
introduction of arms into Ire- 
land became a matter of 
anxiety to the Irish Govern- 
ment. And such is the fatuity 
of Government methods and 
ways, that this very time was 
chosen by the War Office to 
sell off stores of discarded rifles. 
The Fenians were thus enabled 
to purchase at “knock-out” 
prices better arms than had 
ever been carried by British 
troops in actual warfare; and 
quantities of these were smug- 
gled into Ireland for the use of 
the rebels. We were aware of 
what was doing; but there is 
a great difference between get- 
ting information and obtaining 
evidence for a treason - felony 
prosecution, and it was not till 
February 1870 that Davitt and 
his partner in the business fell 
into our clutches. 

Davitt’s life-story is not 
without interest. When he 
was but twelve years of age 
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an accident in a Lancashire 
cotton-mill cost him the loss of 
one of his arms. Being thus 
unfitted for manual labour, he 
sank to the level of hawking 
newspapers for a stationer in a 
small Lancashire town. And 
it was while thus engaged that 
he was drawn into the meshes 
of Fenianism. At the time of 
his conviction, therefore, he 
was personally of no account 
whatever. But his good con- 
duct as a prisoner, and his 
evident desire to use any op- 
portunities allowed him of self- 
improvement, attracted the 
notice of Mr William Fagan, 
the Visiting Director, who en- 
couraged and helped him in 
many ways. Hisinfluence with 
the convict was all the greater 
because he was a fellow- 
countryman of his and a co- 
religionist. And as the result 
the Davitt of the Land League 
was a very different man from 
the ignorant lout who was sent 
to penal servitude in 1870. As 
so many hard things are said 
about the discipline of convict 
prisons, it deserves to be re- 
corded that it was in a convict 
prison that Davitt acquired his 
fitness for the part he after- 
wards played as Parnell’s ally 
in the Irish land war, and he 
freely acknowledged this upon 
occasions, 

The year 1870 was marked 
by a good deal of activity in 
revolutionary circles. And the 


break up of the French Secret’ 


Service Department, on the fall 
of the Empire, brought me 
much useful and interesting 
information. For several of 
the secret agents of the Suwreté 
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came to London, and some of 
them applied to me for employ- 
ment. Among them was one 
of the most remarkable men I 
have ever met in this sort of 
work. Maxwell was the nom 
de guerre I gave him. His 
physique, and notably his head, 
might have gained him a 
living as an artist’s model. He 
spoke many languages, and his 
experiences as a revolutionist, 
and afterwards as a Police 
agent, would have made a 
thrilling story. 

Some of the matters he dis- 
closed to me have an historic 
interest. Count d’Orsay was 
supposed. to have died of spine- 
disease and a carbuncle in the 
back. As a matter of fact the 
carbuncle was a euphemism for 
a bullet aimed at the Emperor 
as they were walking together 
in the gardens of the Elysée. 
The facts were carefully sup- 
pressed, but Maxwell was in 
the secret. I received confir- 
mation of this afterwards from 
the Chef de la Sureté in Paris. 
The matter had a_ peculiar 
interest for me, as my father 
was Lady Harriet d’Orsay’s 
lawyer, and the Count valued 
his friendship. Among his 
gifts to him, now in my 
possession, was a tortoise-shell 
and gold snuff-box bearing an 
exquisite miniature of Louis 
XVI. 

Another of Maxwell’s dis- 
closures will be of interest to 
thousands of Londoners who 
have passed middle age. Of 
all the London horrors of our 
time, none ever made a greater 
sensation than “the Waterloo 
Bridge Mystery ” of 1857. On 
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one of the buttresses of the 
bridge a carpet-bag was found 
on the morning of the 9th 
October of that year, contain- 
ing certain mutilated frag- 
ments of a human body. The 
evidence given at the inquest 
made it clear that a foul and 
brutal murder had been com- 
mitted, but no clue could be 
discovered to the identity of 
either the victim or the as- 
sassins. Maxwell gave me the 
facts in full detail. And in- 
quiries made through the 
Foreign Office and Scotland 
Yard brought confirmation of 
all the main points of his 
story. 

The victim was an Italian 
Police agent who had been sent 
to London on a special mission. 
Posing as a revolutionist, he 
put up at a house in Cran- 
bourne Street, Soho, frequented 
by Italians of that class. Re- 
volutionists are proverbially 
suspicious of one another, and 
a glaring indiscretion cost the 
man his life. He not only 
preserved a letter of instruc- 
tions about his work, but car- 
ried it in his pocket; and this 
letter his companions got hold 
of by searching his clothes 
when he was asleep. As he 
mounted the stairs the next 
night in company with some 
of his fellow -lodgers, he re- 
ceived a blow on the head 
that stunned him, and his body 
was dragged to the basement. 
There he recovered conscious- 
ness, but a brief struggle was 
quickly ended by the use of the 
assassins knives. They pro- 


ceeded to cut up the body, and 
several nights were spent in 
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efforts to get rid of the remaing 
by burning them. This, how- 
ever, proved a tedious and irk- 
some task, and it was decided 
to jettison the rest of the corpse 
in the river. 

One of Maxwell’s last visits 
to me was marked by a dram- 
atic incident which illustrates 
what secret service work at 
times involves. The time had 
come when I could no longer 
make use of him, and I wrote 
to tell him so. He called by 
appointment at my private 
house, and seated in my dining- 
room he deliberately announced 
his intention of committing 
suicide. For if only he were 
out of the way, he said, he 
could rely on friends to help 
his wife and daughter. At the 
same time he asked me to ac- 
cept some valuable papers in 
return for my kindness to him. 
“You are going to kill your- 
self, leaving your wife and 
daughter to charity in a 
strange land?” I asked. He 
assented with imperturbable 
calmness. “Then,” said I, 
“Tl write you down a coward 
and a scoundrel.” He sprang 
at me like a wounded tiger. 
His fingers twitched convul- 
sively, and he seemed about to 
grip me by the throat. I was 
standing on the hearthrug with 
my hands behind my back, 
and, without moving a muscle, 
I looked him steadily in the 
face. Presently all the passion 
died out of him, and falling 
back into his seat he utterly 
broke down. I left the room 
for some ten minutes, and on 
my return I handed him the 
papers he had brought me, and 
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told him to come back to me 
in a week. 

I have alluded to my making 
the acquaintance of literary 
men of note at this time. The 
circumstances in which I came 
to know one of the number are 
so characteristic of the man 
that I am tempted to record 
them. Life in London lodgings 
is not usually deemed ideal, 
but my experiences in that 
regard were pleasant. And 
after living for a brief interval 
in the Westminster Palace 
Hotel as a member of the 
“Crown Club”—the acorn 
from which grew the oak of 
the “St Stephen’s,” now pala- 
tially housed opposite the clock 
tower at Westminster—I de- 
cided to return to lodgings. 
Accordingly I engaged rooms 
in Park Lane in a house rented 
by a house-agent who used the 
ground-floor as his office. But 
the day before I was to take 
possession he called on me at 
Whitehall and appealed to me 
to waive my right to the rooms, 
as his former tenant had 
changed plans and wished to 
remain with him. That very 
afternoon, he added, he had 
been commissioned to let some 
exceptionally nice apartments 
at Albert Gate, overlooking 
Hyde Park: would I consent 
to look at them? I consented, 
and at once went off to the 
house he indicated. 

I was received by a charming 
matronly lady, and the rooms 
shown me were as charming 
as herself. Paintings worth 


thousands of pounds adorned 
the walls, including Sir Joshua 
portrait of the 


Reynolds’s 
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Chevalier d’Kon. I suggested 
that they would probably ex- 
pect a higher rent than I was 
prepared to pay. How much 
was I prepared to pay? she 
asked. I named the amount 
asked for at Park Lane, and 
without another word the 
matter was settled. I was 
amazed that folk so wealthy 
should let lodgings, and that, 
too, without even requiring a 
reference from me. But I had 
no fears of my portmanteaux 
being seized by bailiffs in a 
house that held such art treas- 
ures, and I moved in next day. 
Not till then did I discover 
that the house was Charles 
Reade’s, and that my charming 
landlady was Mrs Seymour. 
No one who knew the great 
novelist, or who has read his 
‘ Life,’ needs to be told who 
Mrs Seymour was. With 
ringing laughter she after- 
wards gave me the whole 
story. Reade had received a 
letter from some relatives for 
whom he had no love, to say 
they were coming to town to 
sponge on him. He fumed and 
stormed. “ Put the rooms on 
a house-agent’s books,” he ex- 
claimed, “and write and tell 
them you have done so, and 
that they mustn’t come.” Hav- 
ing thus delivered his soul, he 
went off to Oxford, where his 
fellowship at Magdalen afforded 
him a pleasant retreat. Two 
hours after Mrs Seymour had 
carried out his wishes, I called 
and engaged the rooms. Find- 
ing me there on his return to 
town set him fuming even 
worse than before. He wouldn’t 
have lodgers in his house, he 
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declared, and I must be turned 
out at once. But Mrs Seymour 
knew how to manage him, and 
I was left in possession. For 
a time, however, he ignored 
me. The first advance he ever 
made was his writing me the 
following note, on hearing that 
the dog had disturbed me in 
the night :— 


“T am truly concerned to 
hear that the wild beast which 
governs and oppresses this 
house kept you awake with his 
howling last night; I heard 
him, but owing to the echoes 
of this spacious mansion, could 
not divine where our tormentor 
was. 

“Should this recur, please 
entice him into your room and 
leather him. This has always 
a soothing influence on him. 
But indeed I shall endeavour 
to restrain his wanderings in 
future, at all events during the 
small hours.” 


This was a “Dear Sir”; but 
before long we struck up a 
friendship, and I received many 
kindnesses from him. So much 
so, indeed, that he used to lend 
me his own pet room when I 
invited men to dinner, and 
sometimes he joined my party. 
It was the room he had built 
in his garden abutting on Hyde 
Park. In that same room, by 
the way, looking out on “the 
trees of the nation,” as he 
phrased it, is laid one of the 
chief scenes in ‘A Terrible 
Temptation.’ 

Reade’s literary work was 
a rare combination of genius 


and plodding. A brass scuttle 
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which stood by the fireplace 
held the illustrated and other 
papers which reached him week 
by week. From these he culled 
anything that took his fanoy, 
and the cuttings were thrown 
into a companion scuttle, to 
be afterwards inserted in scrap- 
books, and duly indexed. Ma- 
terials for his novels and plays 
were thus supplied or sug- 
gested. The accuracy of his 
descriptions of events and 
places was phenomenal. Fred- 
erick Locker once told me that 
he read ‘Never too Late to 
Mend’ while at the gold. 
diggings in Australia, and as 
again and again he looked 
up from the book to view the 
scene so graphically portrayed 
in its pages, the vividness and 
accuracy of the description 
amazed and delighted him. 
Had Reade ever visited Aus- 
tralia? No bribe, I told him, 
could tempt the great novelist 
to cross the ocean. I was once 
asked to put before him a very 
flattering proposal for a lecture 
tour in America. I gave him 
the particulars, ending by nam- 
ing the proffered fee of I forget 
how many thousand pounds. 
“Tell them to make it mil- 
lions,” was the only answer 
he vouchsafed to it! 

Though I couldn’t write 
‘Never too Late to Mend,’ I 
could make “buttered eggs”; 
and as Reade watched the 
operation in my room one 
night, his looks and words 
suggested that he thought the 
cooking more wonderful than 
the writing. We had met at 
the hall door on his return 
home very hungry from 4 
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theatrical supper, at which, 
as he explained, there was a 
division of labour, he doing 
the talking and the others the 


eating. In his handkerchief 
he had some baked potatoes 
purchased at a stall which stood 
nightly in the street opposite 
his house; and his apology for 
not offering to share them with 
me was that in his room he 
had neither knife, fork, nor 
plate. So I begged him to 
come upstairs with me, and I 
disclosed to him the contents 
of my cupboard, which in- 
cluded all that was needed for 
an impromptu supper, not ex- 
cepting eggs and bread, a 
saucepan, and an Etna. As 
already intimated, the process 
of making scrambled eggs ex- 
cited his admiration, and from 
that hour I believe he regarded 
his lodger as a personage. 

It was in Ireland that at 
this time I made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr Froude, the 
historian. For some years 
he rented Lord Lansdowne’s 
charming summer cottage on 
the Kenmare river, and while 
living at Dereen he struck 
up a friendship with special 
friends of mine, whose beauti- 
ful homes on the Kerry side 
of the estuary I used to Visit 
during my summer trips to 
Ireland. The acquaintance thus 
formed led to my becoming a 
contributor to ‘Frazer.’ Among 
my papers I find the following 
letter from Mr Froude, and I 
reproduce it here because it is 
a8 applicable to the misgov- 
ernment of Ireland to-day as 
when it was written a genera- 
tion ago. It refers to an Irish 
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article of mine to which he 
gave the place of honour in 
one number of the magazine :— 


“T entirely agree with you 
about the Government policy, 
which is in fact abdicating 
command, and leaving the mut- 
inous part of the crew to 
manage the vessel. At pres- 
ent the only good which can 
be done is to enforce the law 
rigidly, and to place in all 
situations of trust and confi- 
dence in the country those 
who are loyal to the connec- 
tion between England and 
Ireland (Catholic or Protest- 
ant), and no others. Unfortu- 
nately the surest road to fav- 
our has been disloyalty.” 


But it is time to come back 
to official matters. As already 
intimated, it was in 1877 that, 
on the passing of the Prison 
Act of that year, I entered the 
Civil Service. The preceding 
years were spent both pleas- 
antly and profitably. As the 
Treasury ignored my existence, 
I held myself free from all the 
disabilities and restrictions of 
a Civil Service appointment. 
I had a fair amount of leisure, 
of course, and my purse pro- 
fited by the use of my pen. I 
also served on various Govern- 
ment Commissions. Of the 
Royai Commission on Railway 
Accidents I have the pleasant- 
est memories, for it was in 
connection with it that I made 
one of the most valued friend- 
ships of this period of my life. 
The Commission was appointed 
in 1874 under the chairmanship 
of the then Duke of Bucking- 
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ham. There were irreconcil- 
able interests represented on it, 
and the Chairman proved quite 
incapable of bringing matters 
to an issue. It seemed likely 
to end in a fiasco; and when 
the Duke received an Indian 
appointment, the Secretary of 
State appealed to the Earl of 
Aberdeen to accept the chair- 
manship and try to bring the 
labours of the Commission to a 
practical and useful end. 

The Home Secretary asked 
me to take the secretaryship, 
and to give my best help to the 
new Chairman. This was early 
in 1876, but some valuable time 
was lost owing to the charac- 
teristic action of the Treasury. 
It appeared that the Duke had 
taken my predecessor abroad 
with him, intending to draft 
the report of the Commission 
during his voyage to India. 
And when I took over the 
work I found the accounts in 
such a hopeless muddle that 
I could not venture to accept 
any responsibility for them. 
Lord Aberdeen accordingly 
called a meeting of the Com- 
mission and explained matters 
to his colleagues; and as the 
result I was directed to write 
to the Treasury, detailing all 
the circumstances, and asking 
for money to enable us to carry 
out the wishes of the Secretary 
of State. In due course my 
letter brought me a reply which 
was unusually offensive even 
for the Treasury. I put it 
aside and took no notice of it. 
Happening to meet one of my 
Treasury friends in the Park 
one morning on my way to 
Whitehall, we walked down 


together. He asked me what 
I was doing on the Commis. 
sion. I told him I was drawing 
my salary with scrupulous care, 
but that the Commissioners had 
decided not to hold another 
meeting until I had received an 
‘imprest ” from the Treasury, 
That very afternoon he called 
on me—it was Mr (now Sir) 
Brampton Gurdon—and asked 
me to let him take back the 
offensive epistle. The following 
week I received a letter in 
which, without any reference 
to their former effusion, “my 
Lords” sent me the imprest I 
had asked for. 

When at last we met for 
business it looked as if the 
Commission would end in a 
wrangle ; but Lord Aberdeen’s 
imperturbable bonhomie at last 
prevailed. The Duke’s draft 
report, which had been circu- 
lated to the members, was 
scouted ; and a series of reso- 
lutions, adopted after discus- 
sion, became the basis of a 
report which the new Chairman 
undertook to prepare during 
the autumn recess. The Com- 
mission met again on the 14th 
November (1876), and on the 
2nd February following this 
new report was signed. 

The Royal Observatory of 
Edinburgh Commission, on 
which also I was engaged 
during 1876, deserves a pass- 
ing notice. Every task of 
the kind won for me new 
friends, and in this eonnec- 
tion I gained the friendship 
of the Royal Astronomer and 
Mrs Piazzi Smythe. I should 
mention also the Chairman, 
Lord Lindsay (now Earl of 
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Crawford), and Professor Tait ; 
and the acquaintance I then 
formed with Sir George Airy, 
the Astronomer-Royal, proved 
valuable to me afterwards in 
some of my literary work. 
One of the chief points in 
the inquiry was the failure 
of the transit instrument of 
the Observatory. The instru- 
ment was mounted on two 
stone pillars, each a monolith, 
let down into the rock of the 
Calton Hill. It was seemingly 
“one of the most stable things 
on, the earth with which to 
measure the movements of the 
stars.” Thus it was that Pro- 
fessor Piazzi Smythe described 
it; but he went on to explain 
that, owing to the extraordin- 
ary nature of the stone of the 
piers, the heat of the little 
lantern which an astronomer 
uses in his work sufficed to 
warp them to such an extent 
as to throw the instrument 
out of gear; and much of the 
work of the Observatory had 
been thus rendered valueless 
during all the years before 
the mystery of the stone had 
been discovered. 

I had remonstrated against 
my being appointed on such 
@ commission, for, as I told 
the Secretary of State, I did 
not know the difference be- 
tween a transit instrument 
and a pump; but I became 
so interested in the inquiry 
that at its close I was able 
to write the report which led 
to the removal of the Observa- 
tory from the Calton Hill to 
its present site. 

This duty devolved on me 
unexpectedly. The Chairman 
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of the Commission had an- 
nounced his intention of pre- 
paring the report himself. 
But during my summer holi- 
day I had a letter from him 
to say he was medically 
ordered to avoid all work for 
a while, and to ask me to 
relieve him of the task. He 
was good enough to express 
cordial appreciation of my 
draft, and accepted it with- 
out any material alteration. 
I had no difficulty in getting 
the signatures of all the Com- 
missioners except the As- 
tronomer - Royal, who, Lord 
Lindsay declared, would sign 
the report only out of com- 
pliment to himself; and as it 
was not his own drafting, that 
consideration lapsed. And yet 
he felt that the absence of Sir 
George Airy’s signature would 
greatly impair its value. It 
was not that as an astronomer 
he would hesitate to endorse 
the proposals of the report. 
But he and Piazzi Smythe 
never could “hit it off,” for 
as men they were as unlike 
as men could be. Airy there- 
fore would have found more 
satisfaction in thwarting his 
Scottish colleague than in 
helping him. But I was 
conceited enough to promise 
that I would obtain his signa- 
ture. So I made for Green- 
wich and laid the document 
before him. After he had 
read it, I talked so incessantly 
that I gave him no chance to 
ask me any questions which 
would have compelled me to 
declare myself the writer of 
it. Then rising hurriedly, I 
said I had promised Lord 
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Lindsay to return by such a 
train; would he kindly let 
me go? He took up his pen 
and added his signature! 
Unlike these temporary com- 
missions, the Prison Commis- 
sion is a branch of the per- 
manent Civil Service. It is 
a sub-department of the Home 
Office, and it was owing to the 
nature of its initial duties that 
it had to be constituted as 
a Commission. The various 
counties and municipalities of 
England were formerly re- 
sponsible to provide accom- 
modation for their prisoners. 
The Prison Act, 1865, main- 
tained that responsibility, 
while introducing many re- 
forms, and providing that the 
prisons should be open to full 
Government inspection by offi- 
cers appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State. By the Prison 
Act, 1877, on the other hand, 
all prisons became vested in 
the Secretary of State, and 
all the responsibilities and 
duties of prison administration 
were transferred to Govern- 
ment, subject to inspection 
by committees of justices 
representing the former Prison 
Authorities. This change in- 
volved elaborate inquiries and 
accurate records as to the jail 
accommodation provided in 
each locality, and as to the 
services and emoluments of 
the staff. The extent of these 
inquiries may be estimated 
when I add that the prisons 
thus taken over by Govern- 
ment numbered 112, and that 
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under Government administra- 
tion this number was reduced 
to 60.1 

Mr (now Viscount) Cross, 
from whom I had received 
many favours, asked me to 
undertake these duties, ag 
Secretary to the Commission, 
This preliminary task com- 
pleted, I threw myself con 
amore into the general work 
of the Department. The Chair- 
man, Sir Edmund du Cane, I 
had known for years as Chair- 
man of the Directors of Convict 
Prisons. And though the 
other Commissioners, and the 
Inspectors appointed under the 
statute, were strangers to me, 
we soon became close friends, 
and I eagerly responded to 
their efforts to draw me into 
their work and to interest me 
in all branches of prison ad- 
ministration. But I was now 
a “civil servant,” and I came 
te appreciate the wisdom of 
the maxim quoted in a previ- 
ous chapter, “In the Civil 
Service, do as little as you can, 
and as quietly as you can.” 
The one man whose goodwill 
was of practical importance to 
me was the Chairman, and the 
more active and zealous I be- 
came in the work of the 
Department, the more un- 
pleasant did my relations be- 
come with Sir Edmund du 
Cane. Indeed, after Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt came to the 
Home Office his bearing to- 
ward me became extremely 
unpleasant. 

One of his special friends 





1 Convict prisons, being already Government establishments, were not within 
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at last explained the mystery 
to me. Du Cane resented there 
being any communication with 
the Home Office on Prison 
matters save by himself, and, 
as I was in and out of the 
Under Secretary’s room every 
day—for Mr Liddell’s friend- 
ship for me never flagged,— 
and in my Secret Service work 
I was frequently closeted with 
the Secretary of State, Du 
Cane was jealous of me. I 
changed front at once. I 
never visited another prison, 
nor did I ever do a real day’s 
work again in prison business. 
When the proofs of my re- 
pentance became manifest, I 
received a dinner invitation 
from Sir Edmund. Then came 
Saturday to Monday invita- 
tions to his house at Coombe, 
and we had many a country 
walk together, in which we 
talked on every imaginable 
subject except prisons. He 
was my firm friend ever after- 
wards, and helped me in many 
ways. The moral of all this 
may seem very immoral ; but, 
while I vouch for the facts, I 
disclaim responsibility for the 
use people may make of them. 
Once I had made my peace 
with the Chairman, we were a 
pleasant coterie on the Com- 
mission. The Commissioners 
were four in number—Sir E. F. 
du Cane, Admiral Wyndham 
Hornby, afterwards gazetted a 
KCB. Mr Perry-Watlington, 
who represented the county 
Justice element, and Captain 
Walter Stopford, one of the 
“Gentlemen Ushers” in the 
Royal Household. His fitness 
for the Prison Department was 
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that he had experience of the in- 
side of a prison. An equivocal 
expression this; but his experi- 
ence was not acquired as a 
convict, but as a Prison Gover- 
nor. He was not only a most 
valuable member of the Board, 
but a charming colleague and 
companion. As Perry-Watling- 
ton lived in the country, and 
came to the office only as and 
when the work required his 
presence, he was kind enough 
to change rooms with me, and 
I thus obtained one of the 
pleasantest rooms in the whole 
building. 

“The Admiral,” as we all 
called him, had the adjoining 
room, and he -always liked to 
keep the door between us open. 
Though he was so much my 
senior in years we became 
regular chums, and he was 
excellent company. He had 
many a yarn about his sea- 
service, and stories innumerable 
about Knowsley, where he had 
been “Controller” for twenty 
years in the days of the great 
Lord Derby. His Knowsley 
life brought him into touch 
with all the great Conservative 
leaders, and he was well posted 
in the political gossip of the 
party. And even if he had 
been a civil servant from his 
youth up he could not have 
been fonder of a chat during 
office hours, especially when 
he had anything he deemed 
peculiarly confidential to im- 
part. 

This reminds me of an amus- 
ing incident which may be 
worth recounting. ‘ Anderson, 
I have something to tell you 
in strict confidence,” he an- 
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nounced one morning, as he 
sat down in my arm-chair. 
And he went on to tell me, as 
a State secret, that the Govern- 
ment had a scheme on foot 
which was certain to benefit 
Turkey. He had _ therefore 
telegraphed that morning to 
his broker to buy some Turkish 
Bonds. He then went out, as 
I afterwards discovered, to give 
the same tip “in strict con- 
fidence” to a number of his 
special friends in the various 
Government offices. I was 
younger than I am now, and 
the bait took. Turkish Bonds 
were quoted that morning at 
£8, so I decided to go in for 
a “deal,” and I telegraphed to 
a stockbroker friend to buy for 
me, The Bonds began to go 
up, and one day the following 
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week I went into the City to 
make inquiries about them, 
Failing to find the broker who 
had bought for me, I applied 
to another Stock Exchange 
acquaintance. He told me that 
in the City they could learn 
nothing to explain the rise, 
but it was evident that some- 
thing was known in official 
circles, as one day lately a 
number of orders to buy had 
been telegraphed from the 
different Government offices, 
I cleared out at £12, and the 
Bonds soon fell back to their 
normal value. 

I cannot say whether this 
story is typical of Stock Ex- 
change ways, but it is 
thoroughly typical of White- 
hall, and especially of my 
friend “the Admiral.” 


















THE BROOCH. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 


WANLOCK of Manor looked 
with a puckered face at the 
tiny jewel flaming in the hol- 
low of his hand, and, for the 
hour forswearing piety, cursed 
the lamented Lady Grace, his 
sister, haut en bas, with all the 
fury of his bitter disappoint- 
ment. The harridan had her 
revenge! last night he dreamt 
her envoys by their wailings 
made the forest hideous; al- 
ready amongst the Shadows 
of the monstrous other world, 
she must be chuckling (if the 
Shades have laughter) through 
her toothless gums at the 
chagrin of her brother, for 
the first of the seven shocks of 
evil fortune had that moment 
staggered him, and he was 
smitten to the vitals in his 
purse and pride. 

The brooch, so wretchedly 
inadeqate as consolation for 
the legacy he had long antici- 
pated, had seemed last night 
as he peered at it with dubious 
eyes a bauble wholly innocent, 
and he had laughed at its 
sinister reputation, which in 
a last vagary of her spiteful 
humour she had been at pains 
to apprise him of in a post- 
humous private letter. “Seven 
shocks of dire disaster, and the 
last the worst,” he had read in 
the crabbed writing of the 
woman who, even in pros- 
perity, could never pardon 
him his luckless speculation 
with the money that was 
meant to be her dowry; he 


had sneered at her pagan folly, 
but now the premonstration 
bore a different aspect ; he was 
stunned with the news that his 
law-plea with Paul Mellish of 
The Peel was lost, and that the 
bare expenses of that long- 
protracted fight should cost 
him all that was left of his 
beggared fortunes. But that 
was not the worst of it, for 
Mellish, as in pity of a helpless 
foe, had waived his admitted 
claim to the swampy field 
which was the object of their 
litigation. The first blow, 
surely, with a vengeance! 

For a moment Wanlock, now 
assured of some uncanny es- 
sence in the jewel, thought to 
defend himself by its immediate 
destruction, and then he had a 
craftier inspiration. He strode 
across the room, threw up 
the window-sash, and bellowed 
upon Stephen, his idle son, 
the spoiled monopolist of what 
love he had to spare. 

“You see this brooch?” he 
said when the lad, with a grey 
dog at his heels, came in with 
a rakish swagger from his in- 
terrupted dalliance with the 
last maid (so to call her) left 
of Wanlock’s retinue. 

They looked at it together 
as it lay in the father’s hand 
—a garnet, cut en cabochon, 
smoothly rounded like a blob 


of claret by the lapidary, | 


clasped by thin gold claws, 
and the dog, with eyes askance, 
stood near them, wrapt in oogi- 
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tations of a different world. 
Their heads went down upon 
the gem : they stared in silence, 
strangely influenced by its eye- 
like shape and sullen glow, 
that seemed to come less from 
the polished surface than from 
@ cynic spirit inward, animate. 
It had the look of age: had 
glowed on the breasts of high- 
scarfed dandies, pinned the 
screens on girlish bosoms flat 
now in the dust, known the 
dear privacies of love and 
passion, lurked in the dusk 
of treasuries, kept itself un- 
spotted, indifferent, unchanged 
through the flux of human 
generations. Lord! that men’s 
lives should be so short and the 
objects of their fashioning so 
permanent ! 

“It may be braw, but it’s 
no’ very bonny,” at the last 
quo’ Stephen Wanlock. 

“T want ye,” said his father, 
“to take it now with— with 
my assurance of regard and— 
and gratitude to Mellish of The 
Peel. He has a craze for such 
gewgaws, with no small part 
of his money, they tell me, sunk 
in their collection. You can 
say it has the reputation of 
a charm,” 

Young Wanlock posted off 
on this pleasant mission, with 
a chuck below the chin for the 
maid in passing, and his father, 
walking in the afternoon be- 
tween the dishevelled shrub- 
beries of his neglected policies, 
felt at times among the anguish 
of his situation a soothing 
sense of other ills averted and 
transferred to one whom now 
he hated worse than ever. 


It seemed next day as if the 
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evil genius dwelling in the 
jewel wrought its purpose with 
appalling expedition. Some- 
thing is in the air of our 
haunted North whose beaked 
sea promontories cleave the 
wind and foam, that carries 
the hint of things impending 
to all who have boding fears 
or hateful speculations, and 
Wanlock knew some blow had 
fallen on his enemy while yet 
were no human tidings. The 
pyots chattered garrulous as 
women on the walls: the rooks 
that flew across the grey storm- 
bitten country were in clang- 
ing bands, possessed of rumours 
which they shared at first with 
the careering clouds alone, for 
men are the last of all created 
things to learn of their own 
disasters. 

He went eagerly out and 
came on other harbingers. A 
horseman galloped down the 
glen—“ The Peel! The Peel!” 
he cried, as he thundered past 
with his head across his shoul- 
der—“ They have broken The 
Peel!” A running gipsy with 
@ mountain of shining cans 
a-clatter on his back skulked 
into the wood as Wanlock 
came upon him, and harried 
forth by the dog, stood on the 
highway wildly protesting in- 
nocence, 

“Who blamed ye?” queried 
Wanlock. “What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“T declare to my God I know 
nothing of it!” cried the man 
in an excess of apprehension, 
“but The Peel, they say, was 


broken into through the 

night.” 
“Ha! say ye so!” said 

Wanlock, kindling. “ The 
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wicked flee when no man 
pursueth: ye run gey fast, I 
think, for innocence,” and he 
fixed a piercing gaze upon the 
wretch, who drew his hand 
across his throat and held it 
up to heaven. 

“But it is none of my affair, 
begone!” said Wanlock, and 
the gipsy clattered on his 
way. 

Wanlock leaned upon his 
cane, with the grey dog at his 
heels, and let the exultation of 
the tidings well through all his 
being. The woods were sombre 
round about him: silent and 
sad, bereft of voices, for it was 
the summer’s end, and birds 
were grieving their departed 
children. And yet not wholly 
still, the forest, for in its dark 
recesses something unexpress- 
ive moved and muttered. His 
joy ebbed out, his new mis- 
trusts beset him; with a wave 
of the hand he sent the dog 
among the undergrowth, and 
when it disappeared, there rose 
among the tangle of the wood 
an eerie call, indefinite, de- 
spondent, like a dirge. Had 
the land itself a voice and 
memory of a golden age of 
sunshine and eternal Spring, 
thus might it be lamenting. 
But still—but still twas not a 
voice of nature, rather to the 
ear of Wanlock like the utter- 
ance of a creature lost in some 
strange country looking for 
home and love. So call the 
fallen angels in the interspace, 
remembering joys evanished. 

A hand fell on the listener’s 
shoulder: he flinched and 
turned to look in the face of 
his daughter Mirren. 

“ Have you heard the news?” 
VOL, CLXXXVI.—NO, MCXXX. 





she asked him, breathing deep- 
ly, with a wan and troubled 
aspect. 

He held up an arresting 
hand, and “Hush!” he said, 
“there is something curious in 
the wood. . . . Did ye not hear 
it? Something curious in the 
wood. ... In the wood.... 
Did ye not ... did ye not 
hear it?” and his head sank 
down upon his shoulders; his 
eyes went questing through 
the columns of the trees. 


Again the cry rose, farther 


in the distance, burdened with 
a sense of desolation. 

“A bittern,” said Mirren ; 
“it can only be a bittern.” 

“Do ye think I have not 
thought of that?” asked Wan- 
lock. “Have ye ever heard a 
bittern boom at this time of 
the year, and in the middle 
of the day?” 

“T have heard it once or 
twice at night of late,” said 
his daughter. ‘It can only be 
a bittern, or some other creature 
maybe wounded. Do you know 
that The Peel has been plun- 
dered? Last night the strong- 
reom was broken into.” 

“ And robbed of the Mellish 
jewels?” broke in Wanlock, 
with exultant intuition. 

“ Yes, and a great collection 
of antique gems entrusted to 
Mellish for the purpose of a 
monograph he was writing,” 
said the daughter. 

“A monograph?” asked 
Wanlock, still with eyes bent 
on the wood from which the 
dog returned indifferent. 

“Tt is a book on gems he has 
been busy writing.” 

Wanlock sneered. “A book!” 
said he. “I’m thinking he'd 
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be better at some other busi- 
ness. I find, myself, but the 
one Book needful; all the 
others are but vanity, and 
lead but to confusion. And he 
was pillaged, was he? Well, 
there’s this, it might have been 
a man who could afford it less, 
for Mellish was the wealthiest 
in the shire.” 

“But now he is the poor- 
est,” said the girl with pity. 
“T’m told it means his utter 
ruin.” 

“There’s the money of the 
Glasfurd girl to patch his 
broken fortune with; they’re 
long enough engaged if the 
clash of the countryside be 
true,” said Wanlock, and his 
daughter blenched, while the 
wailing cry rose up again be- 
yond the fir-tops on the moor- 
land edge. 

Wanlock stood confused a 
moment, then seized her by 
the arm. ‘“ Would ye have 
me vexed for him?” said he. 
“ Now I—with your permission 
—look upon it as a dispensa- 
tion. If Mellish is ruined, 
Dreghorn is the richest man 
in the countryside and the 
better match for you P 

“ Dreghorn!” cried the girl 
with scorn. ‘‘He danced at 
my mother’s wedding—a can- 
kered, friendless miser !” 

“And now he’ll dance at 
yours! There have been men 
more spendthrift I'll admit, 
but you’re not a Wanlock if 
in that respect ye could not 





“teach him better. He was at 
me again for ye _ yester- 
day——_” 


Mirren put her fingers in 
her ears; she was used to 
these importunities ; they had 
lately made her days and 
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nights unhappy, and sent her 
fleeing like a wild thing to the 
hills, or roving with a rebel 
heart in all the solitary places 
of the valley. At any other 
hour this spirit would have 
made him furious; to-day he 
was elated at her news, and 
let her go. 


His joy, however, was but 
transitory. Searching with a 
candle late thatevening through 
his wine-cellar among dusty 
bins whose empty niches gloom- 
ily announced the ebbing tide 
of that red sea of pleasure, or 
its fictitious wave, that had 
swept so high on ancient jovial 
nights to the lips of many 
generations of the guests of 
Manor, a yellow glint as from 
a reptile’s eye fastened upon 
him from a cobwebbed corner. 
He stared at it in horror and 
unbelief, closed in upon it with 
his guttering candle, warily, 
and found himself once more 
the owner of the brooch! 

In the chill of the vault he 
felt, for a moment, the convul- 
sion of a mind confronted with 
some vast mysterious power 
whose breath was loathsome, 
deathly, redolent of dust and 
fraught with retribution, and 
fearing an actual presence, 
almost shrieked when the flame 
of his candle was extinguished 
in the draught of a slowly 
opening door. He stood all 
trembling, with the jewel in 
his hand: a mocking chuckle 
rose in the outer night: all the 
old eerie tales of childhood 
then were true! He heard ap- 
proaching cautious footsteps; 
a light was struck: a taper 
flared, and he faced the ne’er- 
do-well, his son ! 
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“At the wine again, 
Stephen?” he said with un- 
speakable sadness, for indeed 
the lad had been the apple of 
his eye, and he knew too well 
his failing. 

“Not this time, father!” 
said the son, with some ef- 
frontery in spite of his per- 
turbation. ‘“There’s damned 
little left between us: we're at 
the dregs of the old Bordeaux. 
I dropped—I dropped some- 
thing last time I was here, I 
fancy, and I’m come to seek 
for it.” 

His father’s cheek in the 
daytime would have ashened : 
in the taper light it merely 
shook and crinkled colourlessly 
like a scum. He held the 
brooch out in his hand, and 
asked, “Is that it, Stephen?” 
in the simple phrase of a man 
with his last illusion shattered, 
and the son confessed. 

He had been shown to the 
strong-room when he carried 
the brooch to Mellish: the sight 
of its contents and all their 
possibilities of life and pleasure 
had fevered him with desire: 
he had returned in cover of 
night and plundered ' the 
treasure of The Peel. 

“Oh, Lord!” cried Wanlock, 
“must I now pay teind to 
hell? ‘He that begetteth a 
fool doeth it to his own sorrow, 
and the father of a fool hath 
no joy.” And where, my rogue, 
have ye put your plunder?” 

“That is the worst of it,” 
said Stephen: “you have it all 
there in your hand! It lay 
apart from the rest, and I put 
it in my pocket.” 

“A liar, too!” wailed Wan- 
lock. 


“Tt is nothing but the truth,” 
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protested Stephen sullenly. “I 
was observed, whether by man 
or woman, beast or bogle, I 
cannot tell, but I heard the 
laugh at my elbow, and I ran. 
It pattered at my heels, and 
would have caught me if I had 
not dropped my burden in the 
old Peel well.” 

“And there let it lie and 
rot!” exclaimed his father. 
“But you—oh, Stephen !—you 
to be the robber! and bring on 
me the second blow!” and the 
wine-vault rang with the blame 
and lamentation of a shattered 
man. 

The son was packed off on 
the morrow lest a worse thing 
should befall in a suspicion of 
his part in the fall of Mellish: 
his father paid the last penny 
of his available money for the 
journey to the south: the search 
for the spoiler passed into other 
parts of the country, and was 
speedily abandoned. When the 
hue and cry had ceased, old 
Wanlock, professing to have 
found the brooch on the road- 
side, sent it back to Mellish, 
and waited with a savage 
expectation for another de- 
monstration of its power. 

He had not long to wait. 
The very day on which the 
talisman was sent, the match 
of Mellish with the Glasfurd 
girl—as rich as she was proud, 
haughty, and ambitious—was 
broken off by one who could 
not bring herself to marry a 
beggared man, and the tale, 
by gossip amplified and ren- 
dered almost laughable, went 
round the parish like a song. 

’T was Dreghorn brought the 
news to Manor—the ancient 
wooer. Wanlock broke a 
bottle of wine and made the 
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occasion festival, but Mirren 
could not be discovered. 

Full of his plans, her father 
went that evening to her cham- 
ber at an hour when she should 
be bedded, and found with ap- 
prehension that although the 
door was barred the chamber 
held no tenant. He went out- 
side in darkness lashed by rain, 
and to her open window: made 
his way within—and found the 
brooch upon her unpressed pil- 
low! It caught a flicker from 
the fire and shot a lance of 
light across the room. 

“My God!” cried Wanlock 
harshly, “oh, my God! is this 
himself, Mahoun?” and with 
the jewel burning in his loof, 
he turned to see his daughter, 
with a face of shame and fear, 
framed in the open window. 
She had, in other hours, a 
sweetness and a charm like 
sunny Highland weather, or 
like the little lone birds of the 
sea, or like an air of youth 
remembered: but now arising 
from the outer night of misty 
exhalations, pallid against the 
background of the Manor trees, 
she seemed a blameful ghost. 

He dragged her to his feet: 
as she knelt and cowered, he 
stamped with brutal passion 
on her fingers. 

“Where have ye been?” 

Her gallant spirit plucked 
her back from the edge of 
swound to which his cruel act 
had brought her: she looked 
without a tremor in his face, 
and the third blew fell when 
she told him she had been to 
Mellish. 

“Mellish!” he cried aghast, 
“and, madam, what in the 
name of God have you to do 
with Mellish? He gave you 
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this?” And he pressed with 
a brutal thumb the fateful gem 
against her parted lips so sore 
it seemed to shed its juices like 
a berry. 

“T love him, and he has long 
loved me, and———” 

“What! and there was the 
Glasfurd woman!” 

“‘He had never loved her, or 
only thought so at the first, 
and the freedom she has given 
him has more than made 
amends for his poverty. Fa- 
ther, I am going to marry 
him.” 

“Mellish! A ruined man! 
And you know my pact with 
Dreghorn ?” 

“Your pact, father, but never 
mine: I should die first. It 
was the horrid prospect sent 
me to The Peel to-night. The 
thing is settled: he gave me 
his troth with the brooch you 
hold there in your hand—oh, 
the dear brooch! the sweet 
brooch of happy omen !—and 
you will let us marry, will you 
not? I would never marry 
wanting your consent.” 

“Then ye will never have it 
if the man is Mellish!” oried 
her father. He thundered 
threats: he almost wept en- 
treaties: every scrap of his 
affection reft from her and 
centred now on his blackguard 
son, but the girl was staunch; 
that night he drove her from 
his door. 


It was with huge dismay he 
came upon the gem a fortnight 
later on the floor of his girl’s 
deserted chamber. This new 
appearance for a moment filled 
his soul with panic—it seemed 
the very pestilence that walks 
in darkness—and then he real- 
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ised she must have left it on 
the night he sent her forth, 
With the assassin’s heart and 
the family humour, that had not 
been confined to Lady Grace, 
he wrapped the jewel up and 
sent it as his wedding-present 
to The Peel. 

To his outcast daughter and 
the man who loved her he 
could have done no kinder act, 
for their marriage hung upon 
his giving to it something of 
his countenance, and this ironic 
gift of what to them was ever 
a talisman benign, came to 
relieve a piteous situation. 
Mirren loved, but she had 
made a promise not to wed 
without her father’s willing- 
ness, and she was such that 
she should keep her promise 
though her life was marred. 

With a light heart, then, did 
Mellish ride with the jewel in 
his pocket to the house in town 
where she had taken refuge, 
and gladly taking the gem as 
proof of her father’s softening, 
she married the man of her 
desire. 

“And now, goodwife,” said 
Mellish, “I will go down to 
Manor and make peace.” 

“You will take our lucky 
amulet,” she said, as she pinned 
it in his scarf, and he galloped 
with the gaiety of a boy 
through the fallen autumn 
leaves to the house of Wan- 
lock. 

It was as if he came from 
realms of morning freshness to 
some Terror Isle! Gloaming 
was come down upon that sad 
reclusive lowland country : the 
silvery fog which often filled 
the valley where the mansion 
lay, austere and old and 
lonely, gave to the natural 
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dusk a quality of dream, an 
air of vague estrangement, a 
brooding and expectant senti- 
ment. The trees stood round 
like sighing ghosts, and even- 
ing birds were mourning in the 
clammy thickets. Only one 
light burned in the impover- 
ished dwelling; Mellish, through 
the open window where it 
beamed uncurtained, saw old 
Wanlock sunk in meditation 
with a Bible on his knees, and 
with a heart of pity left the 
saddle, 

Oh God! that men should 
die within stark walls in 
ancient long-descended prop- 
erties, without a comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the 
misty world ! 

He passed within the frown- 
ing arch and beat upon the 
knocker. The clangour rang 
threugh the dark interior: the 
night stood hushed, save for 
the inquiry of the howlets in 
the pines, the plunge of the 
Manor Burn, the drip of crisply 
falling perished leaves, and, far 
away upon the coast, the roar- 
ing of the sea. Pervaded by 
the spirit of the scene and hour, 
misgivings came to Mellish, in 
whose heart the night seemed 
all at once inimica!, fantastic, 
peopled with incorpereal pres- 
ences. He heard their mutter, 
heard them move with cunning 
footsteps ; of a sudden, near at 
hand broke forth thedolorous 
utterance of a soul beseeching 
and forlorn. The dreary note, 
prolonged and dying slowly, 
seemed to roll in waves far eut 
on shoreless seas of space, and 
Mellish, agitated, beat again © 
upon the ponderous brass. 

He heard the halting shuffle 
of feet within; the door was 
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opened; Wanlock stood with 
a candle in the entrance. One 
glance only he gave to Mellish, 
and slammed the door in his 
face ! 

Abruptly from the crowding 
night round Mellish burst a 
peal of mad and mocking 
laughter ! 

For a moment fear, resent- 
ment, and disbelief warred in 
his brain for his possession: 
fear, being stranger there, was 
routed by an effort of the will ; 
disbelief surrendered to his 
reason; he was left alone on 
the battlefield with anger. It 
swept with purple banners 
through the rally of his senses : 
drunk with passion, he tore 
from his breast the gem that 
had misled him to that hateful 
door, and flung it in by the 
open window, then leaped upon 
his horse and galloped furiously 
for home. 


Wanlock, with the candle in 
his hand, stood for a moment 
listening in the passage, glad 
with venom. He heard the 
thud of hoofs die off in the 
distance of the avenue, then, 
with a shock that left him 
trembling, the ululation of his 
old familiar — that dreadful 
bittern call! It was to-night 
more sad than he had ever 
heard it, more imbued with 
hopeless longing, yet in some 
way through its desolation 
went a yapping note of menace 
and alarm. 

He hurried to his chamber 
with a sense of something older 
than mankind: he set the 
candle on the table; turned 
with eagerness to lift the Book 
—the comforter, the shield,— 
and there between the open 
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pages, on the final verses of 
the seventh Psalm, lay the 
accursed brooch ! 

It seemed to him like a thing 
that had come from the void 
outside the rim of human life 
where evils muster with black 
wings and the torments of men 
are fashioned. He whimpered 
as he made to seize it, then, as 
if it stung him, felt a numb- 
ness in the arm. Through his 
brain for a moment went the 
feeling of something gush: he 
staggered on the floor: a mist 
swept through his eyes. His 
vision cleared, and he saw the 
jewel at his feet. He bent to 
lift it with some curious failure 
in his members, groped with 
an impercipient hand, and 
found his fingers would not 
close upon it! 

“My God!” he mumbled, 
“what is this come on me?” 
A mocking chuckle sounded 
through the room, and the 
final doubts of Wanlock van- 
ished—another blow was come, 
and he was in the grip of the 
Adversary ! 

With his other hand he 
caught the gem, and rising 
slowly, cast a glance of wild 
expectancy about the room. 
No assurance came from the 
discovery that to the eye at 
least he was alone, yet & 
subtler sense than vision told 
he had company, and he 
looked above him into the 
umber rafters, then turning 
to the window, saw enormous 
hands claw on the sill. They 
seemed to drag a weight from 
the nether world behind them: 
he watched them fascinated, 
even to the sinews’ tension, 
till there raised and rested 
on the backs of them a face 
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more horrible than he had 
ever dreamt of — blurred, 
maculate, amorphous! From 
the sallow visage peered in- 
quiring eyes profound with 
cunning, and the soul of 
Wanlock grewed. 

“We wrestle,” he mumbled, 
“not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, 
against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness”: he 
seized upon the Book, and 
held it up before him like a 
buckler, all his being drenched 
in the spirit of defiance, and 
he.cried the Holy Name. 

He cried it as they cried it 
on the moors —his people, 
when the troopers rode upon 
them: he cried with their 
conviction that the Blood had 
all things pacified, redeemed, 
and the apparition chuckled! 

The last redoubt of Wan- 
lock’s faith surrendered: he 
madly wrenched a page from 
the sacred volume, crushed it 
with the jewel in his hand, 
and threw them in the face 
of his tormentor, then fell, 
a withered man, upon the 
bedstead, while the bittern 
cry outside arose in demon 
laughter. 


When he drifted back from 
the bliss of his oblivion, he 
lay a while like a child that 
makes its world afresh each 
morning from a few familiar 
surrounding things—the light, 
the shade, the feel of textures, 
and the sound of the cinder fall- 
ing on the hearth-stone. All 
his life came ranked before 
him in epochs that grew more 
vivid as his brain grew clear 
—the folly of youth, the 
vanity of manhood, the pride 
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of his strength, the dour de- 
termination of his will; but 
he saw them all as virtues. 
Had he not prayed, and sat 
at the Communion? Had he 
not felt the gust of the Holy 
Spirit? Had he not repented 
—nay, penitence had been 
denied him from his very 
birth, and without repent- 
ance well he knew there was 
no sin’s remission, Thus are 
the unelect at last condemned 
for a natural inability—terror 
they have and chagrin at re- 
sults, but no regret for the 
essential wrong. There was 
a sound of some one moving 
in the house —the servant, 
who had been on a private 
escapade of her own, was now 
returned. Wanlock seized a 
walking-cane he kept beside 
the bedstead for the purpose, 
and he loudly rapped upon 
the wall. At first there was 
no answer; then he rapped 
again, and the woman entered, 
flushed with some spirit of 


_adventure. 


She had the radiant sleek- 
ness of the country’s girls,—a 
strapping, rosy healthfulness, 
@ jaunty carriage, and a danc- 
ing and inviting eye: she 
seemed to Wanlock for a 
moment like a stranger, and 
she carried with her scents 
of the cool night winds. 

For a moment she looked 
at him, astounded—he had so 
suddenly grown very old and 
his mouth so strangely twisted : 
then she gave a little cry, and 
hurried to his bedside, and he 
saw that the shawl she wore 
was pinned upon her shoulder 
by the luckless brooch ! 

It glowed portentous and 
commanding like a meteor; 
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with the squeal of a netted 
hare he grasped at his walk- 
ing-cane, and struck with fury 
at the object of his terror. 
The woman shrank before the 
blow; the rattan swept the 
candle from the table to the 
floor: a fountain of flame 
from the hell that is under 
life sprang up the bedstead 
curtains ! 

With an oath old Wanlock 
staggered from his bed in time 
to save himself, but the Manor- 
house was doomed—at dawn 
the bitter smell of woody ashes 
blew across the valley. 


From the shabby lodge- 
house midway in the avenue 
he looked astonished at the 
girdling hills, to see them all 
so steadfast and indifferent: 
the sun came up and sailed 
across the heavens, heedless of 
the smouldering space among 
the pines, where turret and 
tower more lofty than them- 
selves had seemed, a day ago, 
eternal. The rat squeaked as 
it burrowed for a new home 
under fallen lintels; the raven 
croaked upon the _ cooling 
hearth. And night came down 
on these charred relics, swiftly 
—night, the old conquering 
rider, ally of despair! It 
appeared to Wanlock like a 
thousand years since he had 
had a careless heart, yet the 
ruin of his home for the 
moment seemed less dreadful 
than its cause, and the new 
light it had thrown on his 
situation. Never before was 
he so desolate, so desolate !— 
forsaken of God and man. All 
night his flaming house had 
stained the clouds: the crackle 
of its timbers and the thunder 
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of its falling walls appeared 
to fill the whole world’s ear 
yet none had come to his 
assistance: as if abhorred by 
all, he was left to dree his 
weird alone among the asheg, 

One thing only he had saved 
besides his life—a bottle of 
Bordeaux. He had seized upon 
it as the only friend from 
whom he could look for con- 
solation. Even the maid and 
the dog had fied from him, 
but she returned at nightfall 
to the cheerless lodge to make 
it habitable. 

“Where in the name of God 
got ye yon accursed thing?” 
he asked her, and she told him, 
flushing, she had got it froma 
lover. 

“A lover!” quo’ Wanlock, 
regarding his helpless arm, 
remembering happier things, 
‘‘Are there still folk loving?” 

‘“‘Tt’s what he would like to 
be,” said the woman awk- 
wardly, “but the man’s 4 
dwarfish waif I daren’t hardly 
venture through the woods for; 
yell have heard him screech 
for a month past. He haunts 
me like a bogle, comes from I 
kenna where—a crazy, crooked, 
gangrel body, worse than the 
Blednock brownie. He was 
squatted at the door last night 
when I got home, and he gave 
me the brooch—I—I wish to 
the Lord I had never seen it.” 

‘‘Where is it now?” asked 
Wanlock. 

“T_-I have given it back,” 
the girl replied with some 
confusion. 

“Ye were wise in that,” said 
her master. “Woe upon the 
owner of the havock brooch! 
for I have had it too, and the 
heart of me is withered in my 
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bosom. No brooch, no human 
brooch, I’ll warrant! but a 
clot of the blood that dried on 
the spear of the Roman soldier. 
Ye have trafficked with the 
devil and have worn his seal. 
It has robbed me of my money 
and my home, my son, my 
daughter, and the power of 
my members—look at that 
blemished arm!” 

She watched him for a mo- 
ment, fascinated, seeing now 
his palsy; he beheld the pity 
in her eye, resenting it, and 
caught with his able hand at 
the bottle of Bordeaux which 
he poured with a splash into 
a tarnished goblet. He was 
about to drink it when he 
saw a look of fear and specula- 
tion come upon her face. 

“May the Lord forgive me, 
Manor!” she exclaimed, “but 
I gave the brooch this morning 
to your son!” 

“To my son!” he cried, in- 


credulous. “How could you 
have seen him? He is far 
from here.” 


“He never left the country,” 
cried the woman, weeping, 
“and I have known his hiding 
all the time. He saw the 
brooch upon me, was furious 
when he heard how I had got 
it, and made me give it up.” 


“Furious,” said Wanlock 
curiously. “Had he _ the 
right ?” 

“None better,” said the 


woman, looking on the floor. 
“TI might have guessed,” said 
Wanlock bitterly. “Though 
thou shouldst bray a fool in a 
mortar among wheat with a 
pestle, yet will not his foolish- 
ness depart from him.’ He has 
the brooch! Then are his 
footsteps dogged by the Acouser 
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of the Brethren, for the gem is 
hell’s bell-wether !” 

The night was tranquil, wind- 
less, frosty-cold; deep in the 
valley’s labyrinth lay the lodge- 
house, far from other dwellings, 
alien, apparently forgot, with 
the black plumes of the trees 
above it. In pauses of the con- 
versation something troubled 
Wanlock like the fear of am- 
bush, some absorbing sense of 
breathing shadows: silence it- 
self took on a substance and 
stood listening at the threshold. 

Suddenly there came a 
scratching at the door, and 
Wanlock blenched. 

“God save us!” said the 
girl, and her face like sleet. 

“IT dare ye to open the 
door!” cried Wanlock, shaking. 

“Tt is the dog,” she said— 
“the dog come back; I left it 
in the company of Stephen.” 

“There is some compact here 
with things beyond me,” said 
her master. ‘“Open—open the 
door and see.” 

One glance only Wanlock 
gave at the grey dog trotting 
in, and fell to weeping when he 
saw a neckcloth pinned upon it 
with the brooch! He reeled a 
moment at the sight, then 
fumbled at the neckcloth and 
drew out the gem. With a 
curse he cast it in the heart of 
the burning peats where it lay 
a little, blinking rubescent, then 
rolled among the cooler ashes. 
He moved expectant to the 
open door where the dog was 
leading: the girl took up the 
gem, which stung her like an 
asp upon the palm ; she dropped 
it in the goblet where it hissed 
and cooled among the wine, 
and at that moment rose the 
cry of Stephen in the avenue. 
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With a snatch at the burn- 
ing candles she ran out behind 
her master where he stood with 
head uplifted looking at the 
squadrons of the stars. She 
was the first to reach the figure 
lying on the ground, and put- 
ting down the candlesticks, she 
raised the lad, whose face was 
agonised and white like sapple 
of the sea. He had no eyes for 
them, but, trembling, searched 
with a fearful glance the cavern 
of the night made little by the 
candles burning in the breath- 
less avenue. 

“Stephen! Stephen! what 
has happened?” cried the girl, 
her lips upon his cheek. 

“It—it caught me,” gasped 
the lad. “I ran from The Peel, 
and it caught me, clawed upon 
my thrapple, and left me here. 
I pinned my neckcloth on the 
dog.” 

He leaned upon the woman, 
helpless in his terror. “ Brin 
me the wine!” she bade her 
master, and old Wanlock 
stumbled back to fetch it. 

“Oh, Stephen! Stephen! 
what were ye doing at The 
Peel?” she asked. “Ye know 
ye promised me——” 

“TI could not help myself,” 
he answered, “knowing what 
was in the well. “Twas that 
that kept me in the country. 
I got it out and was making 
off with it when I heard the 
eerie laugh again. I dropped 
the plunder at the very door of 
Mellish when the de’il was on 
me. He was no bigger than a 
bairn, but he kept upon my 
heels till I got here, and then 


he leaped.” 
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“My Stephen! oh, my 
Stephen!” cried the woman, 
fondling him upon her breast, 
and he hung within her arms, 
A snarl came from the shadows: 
a@ creature smelling of mould 
and rotten leafage, clothed as 
in ragged lichens, contorted 
like a pollard willow, leaped at 
the throat of Stephen and 
crushed it like a paste, then 
fled with the bittern call. 

Old Wanlock heard the 
woman shriek: he tottered 
with the goblet from the lodge 
and came within the circuit of 
the candles where she knelt be- 
side her lover. 

“He’s gone! he’s gone!” she 
cried demented. “The devil 
has strangled him,” and at the 
moment passed the ghost of 
Stephen Wanlock. 

‘“T knew it,” said the father, 
“very well I knew it: the 
sixth blow! There is no dis- 
charge in this war!” His 
head seemed filled with wool: 
his blood went curdling in its 
channels, and he staggered on 
his feet. Raising the goblet 
till it chattered on his teeth, 
he drained it at a draught, and 
the woman, heedless, straight- 
ened out the body of his son. 

She heard her master choke: 
she turned to see his face con- 
vulsed: his eyeballs staring, 
and the empty flagon falling 
from his hand. 

“The brooch! the brooch!” 
she screamed : a gleam of com- 
prehension passed for a mo- 
ment over Wanlock’s purpling 
visage: he raised his arms, and 
stumbling, fell across the body 
of his son ! 
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LORD HALIFAX TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


THE Marquis of Halifax of 
the Commonwealth and Rest- 
oration had, we know, some 
shrewd ideas on the subject of 
naval discipline and training. 
He also had certain opinions 
about the habits and behaviour 
of the female sex, and was 
brave enough to put them on 
paper under the title ‘Advice 
to a Daughter.’ Bold noble- 
man! For much less nowadays 
would Suffragettes have tied 
themselves up to your area 
railings, or had their indignant 
bodies sent to you by parcels 
post. Every man is ready 
with advice enough and to 
spare for his son, but before 
revolted Margaret even his 
Majesty’s Ministers are dumb. 
For this reason, that no ordin- 
ary male will now venture to 
admonish the other sex, it may 
be interesting to explore the 
pages of a musty old book 
written more than two cen- 
turies ago, and, if we be very 
reckless, to extract therefrom 
certain maxims and apply them 
to the present generation. In 
parenthesis, why make sham 
martyrs by sending people to 
prison who want to go there? 
There is a tale of a Russian 
Countess who dabbled with 
Nihilism; one evening at a 
semi-Nihilistic tea- party the 
house was surrounded, and she 
was seized by two stalwart 
wardresses, who removed her 
to another room. Presently 
she returned dishevelled and 
in tears, and “On m’a fouetté 
comme un enfant,” she moaned, 


“avec un soulier.” She would 
doubtless have preferred Si- 
beria;—but the tea- parties 
ceased. 

Lord Halifax begins his dis- 
sertation with some remarks 
on religion. 

“ As to your particular faith,” 
he writes, “ keep to the religion 
that is grown up with you, 
both as it is the best in itself, 
and that the reason of staying 
in it upon that ground is some- 
what stronger for your sex, 
than it will perhaps be allowed 
to be for ours; in respect that 
the voluminous inquiries into 
the truth, by reading, are less 
expected from you.” The Bible 
is “the best of books,” and will 
be direction enough for her not 
to change. 

On the whole, however, his 
attitude is not unlike that of 
the average Frenchman of the 
present day, who rarely visits 
a church, thinks as freely as he 
pleases, supports his Govern- 
ment in its attack on the reli- 
gious orders—and yet, in his 
heart, much prefers that his 
wife and daughter should at- 
tend Mass. The Marquis was 
a religiously minded man, but 
not a religious Christian, and 
there is little or nothing in his 
essay that might not have been 
penned by a devout Buddhist. 
Still, he would have his daugh- 
ter grow up a religious woman. 

The largest portion of his 
discourse is on the subject of 
husbands. Apparently, love- 
matches were rare in those 
days. “It is one of the dis- 
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advantages belonging to your 
sex, that young women are 
seldom permitted to make their 
own choice; their friends’ care 
and experience are thought 
safer guides to them than 
their own fancies; and their 
modesty often forbiddeth them 
to refuse when their parents re- 
commend, though their inward 
consent may not entirely go 
along with it.” 

Let those who clamour for 
women’s votes consider the 
following passage :— 

“You must first lay it down 
for a foundation in general that 
there is inequality in the sexes, 
and that for the better economy 
of the world, the men, who were 
to be the lawgivers, had the 
larger share of reason bestowed 
upon them; by which means 
your Sex is better prepared 
for the compliance that is 
necessary for the better per- 
formance of those duties which 
seem to be most properly as- 
signed to it.” 

It is this fundamental fact, 
that there is “inequality in the 
sexes,” which the Shrieking Sis- 
terhood forgets. The strongest 
will ever be the lawgivers, 
and, generally speaking, might 
is right. But there are con- 
solations. “The first part of 
our life is a good deal sub- 
jected to you in the nursery, 
where you reign without com- 
petition, and by that means 
have the advantage of giving 
the first impressions. After- 
wards you have stronger in- 
fluences, which, well-managed, 
have more force in your behalf 
than all our privileges and 
jurisdictions can pretend to 
have against you. You have 
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more strength in your looks 
than we have in our laws, and 
more power by your tears than 
we have by our arguments,” 

He acknowledges that it ig 
hard that there should be one 
law for a husband and another 
for a wife,—that an offence 
should be considered “in the 
utmost degree criminal in the 
woman, which in a man passeth 
under a much gentler censure,” 
But it is the way of the world, 
he says, and necessary for the 
preservation of the family 
honour, which a woman has 
in her keeping. 

A husband’s faults are a 
wife’s opportunities; “I am 
tempted to say, That a wife 
is to thank God her husband 
hath faults. (Mark the seem- 
ing paradox, my Dear, for your 
own instruction, it being in- 
tended nofurther.) A husband 
without faults is a dangerous 
observer, he hath an eye 80 
piercing. . . . The faults and 
passions of husbands bring 
them down to you, and make 
them content to live upon less 
unequal terms than faultless 
men would be willing to stoop 
to.” No one has ever met the 
faultless man, save in the pages 
of lady novelists; he does not 
exist any more than the peya- 
Rompers avnp of Aristotle, but 
no doubt it is quite justifiable 
to use him as a bogey for 
frightening a demoiselle into 
making the best of a future 
husband’s faults! Lord Hali- 
fax would probably have been 
the first to confess that he had 
never met the faultless man, 
and would never meet him 
though he attained to the 
years of Methuselah. “In 
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case a drunken husband should 
fall to your share, if you will 
be wise and patient, his wine 
shall be of your side; it will 
throw a veil over your mis- 


takes. . . . Others will like 
him less, and by that means 
he may perhaps like you the 
more. When after having 
dined too well he is received 
at home without a storm, or 
so much as a reproaching look, 
the wine will naturally work 
out all in kindness, which a 
wife must encourage, let it be 
wrapped up in never so much 
impertinence.” 

It is unpleasant advice, and 
seems to leave out of consid- 
eration the possibility that a 
wife might help her husband 
to better things, or that she 
might have too much love for 
him to acquiesce in or profit by 
his frailty. But drunkenness 
was not looked upon with any 
very great disgust then, and 
the age was less squeamish 
and sentimental. 

Husbands sometimes had 
“nerves,” it would seem, even 
in the Seventeenth century. 
“It concerneth you to have an 
eye prepared to discern the 
first appearances of cloudy 
weather, and to watch when 
the fit goeth off, which seldom 
lasteth long if it is let alone. 
But whilst the mind is sore, 
everything galleth it, and that 
maketh it necessary to let the 
black humour begin to spend 
itself, before you come in and 
venture to undertake it.” 

The Stingy husband is a 
hard nut to crack. “There 


are few passions more untract- 
able than that of avarice.” 
However, 


he thinks that 
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women are far too ready to 
call their husbands “a close- 
handed wretch,” and that a 
wife before making an outcry 
should find out what her 
husband’s expenses are and 
how much money he can pro- 
perly spend on her. A good 
deal can be done by taking a 
man in the right mood—“ A 
dose of wine will work upon 
this tough humour, and for the 
time dissolve it. Your busi- 
ness must be . . . to watch 
these critical moments.” Few 
men indeed are ever lenient or 
generous when their stomachs 
are empty ! 

There is reason in his re- 
mark “That a wife very often 
maketh better figure for her 
husband’s making no great 
one. . . . His unseasonable 
weakness may no doubt some- 
times grieve you, but then set 
against it this, that it giveth 
you the dominion, if you will 
make the right use of it,... 
you must be very undexterous 
if when your husband shall 
resolve to be an ass, you do 
not take care he may be your 
ass.” She must be very care- 
ful, however, to give him his 
due in public, lest “the tame 
creature may be provoked to 
break loose and to show his 
dominion for his credit, which 
he was content to forget for 
his ease. In short, the surest 
and the most approved method 
will be to do like a wise Minis- 
ter to an easy Prince: first 
give him the orders you after- 
wards receive from him.” Is 
not this a delightful little 
sketch, and do we not all know 
the wife who makes a better 
figure for her husband’s mak- 
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ing no great one? But none 
the less, easy Princes and weak 
husbands are kittle cattle to 
drive, and the Minister and 
the wife alike will know many 
an anxious moment in pursuit 
of their Sisyphzan task. The 
“shameless stone” will seem 
to be nigh the hill-top, when 
suddenly it will fall back and 
crush the struggling creature 
who has been striving so hard 
to heave it in the right direc- 
tion. 


avTis émreita twédovde KuArivdeTo 
Adas avatdys. 


“With all this, that which 
you are to pray for is a wise 
husband. . . . Such a husband 
is as much above all the other 
kinds of them, as a rational 
subjection to a Prince, great in 
himself, is to be preferred be- 
fore the disquiet and uneasi- 
ness of Unlimited Liberty.” 

There was furious seeking 
after pleasure in those days, 
and probably a tendency on 
the part of many great ladies 
to neglect their homes and 
families. No doubt it was all 
very dazzling to a girl-fresh 
from the schoolroom. Courts 
were gay and glittering then, 
most people pursued the happi- 
ness of the moment, romped 
and danced, flirted and in- 
trigued, with the zest of a 
younger world; ate, drank, 
and were merry, while Kings 
were but Chief Revellers, and 
the sun of pleasure shone 
brighter than ever after its 
eclipse behind the clouds and 
smoke of the Puritan storm. 
“Take heed of carrying your 
good breeding to such a height 
as to be good for nothing and 
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to be proud of it. Some think 
it hath a great air to be above 
troubling their thoughts with 
such ordinary things as their 
house and family.” He sketches 
out the day of the idle woman 
of fashion. She “sails up and 
down the house to no kind of 
purpose, and looks as if she 
came thither only to make a 
visit. . . . After Her Empti- 
ness hath been extreme busy 
about some very senseless 
thing, she eats her breakfast 
half an hour before dinner, to 
be at greater liberty to afflict 
the company with her dis- 
course; then calleth for her 
coach, that she may trouble 
her acquaintance, who are 
already cloyed with her, . 
she setteth out like a ship out 
of the harbour, laden with 
trifles, and cometh back with 
them; at her return she re- 
peateth to her faithful wait- 
ing- woman the triumphs of 
that day’s impertinence; then 
wrapped up in flattery and 
clean linen goeth to bed so sat- 
isfied that it throweth her into 
pleasant dreams of her own 
felicity.” 

The penalty, he says, that 
falls on such an one is loss 
of her servants’ respect, of 
her husband’s fealty, of her 
children’s love. She becomes 
insignificant in her own house, 
and only discovers her miser- 
able plight when it is too late 
to amend it. She is doomed to 
play second fiddle to the old 
housekeeper, and is brought 
under a censure which is 4 
much heavier thing than the 
troubles she has sought to 
avoid. 

There follow some sage re- 
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marks concerning a parent’s 


dealings with children. ‘“ You 
must begin early to make 
them love you, that they 
may obey you.” “You are 
not to expect returns of 
kindness,” 2s children take 
everything for granted, and 
have a “shortness of thought.” 
“You are to have as strict a 
guard upon yourself amongst 
your children, as if you were 
amongst your enemies.” Cer- 
tainly many folk permit them- 
selves to say things in their 
children’s presence which had 
better be left unsaid, especi- 
ally parents of the lower 
classes, many of whom, as 
soon as a lad or lassie goes 
to school, behave and speak 
as if all parental responsi- 
bility had vanished. ‘Take 
heed of supporting a favourite 
child in its impertinence, which 
will give right to the rest of 
claiming the same privilege.” 

He passes on to consider 
the principal minor trouble 
of the well-to-do, the servants. 
“Servants may be looked upon 
as humble friends, and returns 
of kindness and good usage are 
as much due to such of them 
as deserve it, as their service 
is due to us when we require 
it.” By this dignified and 
kindly sentence Lord Halifax 
surely shows that he was 
much in advance of his times. 
Seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century servants had as a 
rule a roughish time; they 
were very badly paid, were 
expected to sleep under the 
eaves or in the cellars, and 
never had a holiday. In 


many an old town-house or 
manor-house it is a marvel 
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where the servants did sleep 
—any airless and lightless 
dog-kennel was good enough 
for a footman, and the maids 
dossed down in the loft. It 
appears, indeed, that as a rule 
they had abundance of coarse 
food. 

On the subject of Behaviour 
and Conversation, he says, “It 
is time now to lead you out of 
your house into the world. A 
dangerous step; where your 
virtue alone will not secure 
you, except it is attended with 
a great deal of prudence. .. . 
The enemy is abroad, and you 
are sure to be taken if you are 
found straggling. The 
extravagancies of the age have 
made caution more necessary, 
. . . the unjustifiable freedoms 
of some of your sex have in- 
volved the rest in the penalty 
of being reduced.” Obsta prin- 
cpus. “She who will allow 
herself to go to the utmost 
extent of everything that is 
lawful, is so very near going 
farther, that those who lie at 
watch will begin to count upon 
her.” We come to a well-worn 
simile. ‘Proper Reserves are 
the Outworks, and must never 
be deserted by those who in- 
tend to keep the place; they 
keep off the possibilities not 
only of being taken but of 
being attempted.” Many 
writers have compared a 
woman to a fortress; in the 
days of Les Précieuses we 
know that there was a regular 
manual of the art of conduct- 
ing such a siege. The lady 
who “thinketh she must al- 
ways be in a laugh or a 
broad smile” comes in for 
some scathing censure. “When 
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ing no great one? But none 
the less, easy Princes and weak 
husbands are kittle cattle to 
drive, and the Minister and 
the wife alike will know many 
an anxious moment in pursuit 
of their Sisyphzan task. The 
“shameless stone” will seem 
to be nigh the hill-top, when 
suddenly it will fall back and 
crush the struggling creature 
who has been striving so hard 
to heave it in the right direc- 
tion. 


avtis érecta Tédovde KurAivdeTo 
wn , 
Adas avasdys. 


“With all this, that which 
you are to pray for is a wise 
husband. . . . Such a husband 
is as much above all the other 
kinds of them, as a rational 
subjection to a Prince, great in 
himself, is to be preferred be- 
fore the disquiet and uneasi- 
ness of Unlimited Liberty.” 

There was furious seeking 
after pleasure in those days, 
and probably a tendency on 
the part of many great ladies 
to neglect their homes and 
families. No doubt it was all 
very dazzling to a girl-fresh 
from the schoolroom. Courts 
were gay and glittering then, 
most people pursued the happi- 
ness of the moment, romped 
and danced, flirted and in- 
trigued, with the zest of a 
younger world; ate, drank, 
and were merry, while Kings 
were but Chief Revellers, and 
the sun of pleasure shone 
brighter than ever after its 
eclipse behind the clouds and 
smoke of the Puritan storm. 
“Take heed of carrying your 
good breeding to such a height 
as to be good for nothing and 
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to be proud of it. Some think 
it hath a great air to be above 
troubling their thoughts with 
such ordinary things as their 
house and family.” He sketches 
out the day of the idle woman 
of fashion. She “sails up and 
down the house to no kind of 
purpose, and looks as if she 
came thither only to make a 
visit. . . . After Her Empti- 
ness hath been extreme busy 
about some very senseless 
thing, she eats her breakfast 
haif an hour before dinner, to 
be at greater liberty to afflict 
the company with her dis- 
course; then calleth for her 
coach, that she may trouble 
her acquaintance, who are 
already cloyed with her,... 
she setteth out like a ship out 
of the harbour, laden with 
trifles, and cometh back with 
them; at her return she re- 
peateth to her faithful wait- 
ing-woman the triumphs of 
that day’s impertinence; then 
wrapped up in flattery and 
clean linen goeth to bed so sat- 
isfied that it throweth her into 
pleasant dreams of her own 
felicity.” 

The penalty, he says, that 
falls on such an one is loss 
of her servants’ respect, of 
her husband’s fealty, of her 
children’s love. She becomes 
insignificant in her own house, 
and only discovers her miser- 
able plight when it is too late 
to amend it. She is doomed to 
play second fiddle to the old 
housekeeper, and is brought 
under a censure which is 4 
much heavier thing than the 
troubles she has sought to 
avoid. 

There follow some sage re- 
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marks concerning a parent’s 


dealings with children. ‘“ You 
must begin early to make 
them love you, that they 
may obey you.” “You are 
not to expect returns of 
kindness,” 28 children take 
everything for granted, and 
have a “shortness of thought.” 
“You are to have as strict a 
guard upon yourself amongst 
your children, as if you were 
amongst your enemies.” Cer- 
tainly many folk permit them- 
selves to say things in their 
children’s presence which had 
better be left unsaid, especi- 
ally parents of the lower 
classes, many of whom, as 
soon as a lad or lassie goes 
to school, behave and speak 
as if all parental responsi- 
bility had vanished. ‘Take 
heed of supporting a favourite 
child in its impertinence, which 
will give right to the rest of 
claiming the same privilege.” 

He passes on to consider 
the principal minor trouble 
of the well-to-do, the servants. 
“Servants may be looked upon 
as humble friends, and returns 
of kindness and good usage are 
as much due to such of them 
as deserve it, as their service 
is due to us when we require 
it.” By this dignified and 
kindly sentence Lord Halifax 
surely shows that he was 
much in advance of his times. 
Seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century servants had as a 
rule a roughish time; they 
were very badly paid, were 
expected to sleep under the 
eaves or in the cellars, and 
never had a holiday. In 


many an old town-house or 
manor-house it is a marvel 
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where the servants did sleep 
—any airless and lightless 
dog-kennel was good enough 
for a footman, and the maids 
dossed down in the loft. It 
appears, indeed, that as a rule 
they had abundance of coarse 
food. 

On the subject of Behaviour 
and Conversation, he says, “It 
is time now to lead you out of 
your house into the world. A 
dangerous step; where your 
virtue alone will not secure 
you, except it is attended with 
a great deal of prudence. . . . 
The enemy is abroad, and you 
are sure to be taken if you are 
found straggling. The 
extravagancies of the age have 
made caution more necessary, 
. . . the unjustifiable freedoms 
of some of your sex have in- 
volved the rest in the penalty 
of being reduced.” Obsta prin- 
cypus. “She who will allow 
herself to go to the utmost 
extent of everything that is 
lawful, is so very near going 
farther, that those who lie at 
watch will begin to count upon 
her.” We come to a well-worn 
simile. ‘Proper Reserves are 
the Outworks, and must never 
be deserted by those who in- 
tend to keep the place; they 
keep off the possibilities not 
only of being taken but of 
being attempted.” Many 
writers have compared a4 
woman to a fortress; in the 
days of Les Précieuses we 
know that there was a regular 
manual of the art of conduct- 
ing such a siege. The lady 
who “thinketh she must al- 
ways be in a laugh or a 
broad smile” comes in for 
some scathing censure. “When 
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such a prating Engine rideth 
Admiral, and carrieth the 
lantern in a circle of fools, 
a cheerful coxcomb coming in 
for a recruit, the chattering 
of monkeys is a better noise 
than such a concert of sense- 
less merriment. That 
boisterous kind of jollity is as 
contrary to wit and good 
manners, as it is to modesty 
and virtue. . . . Some ladies 
speak loud and make a noise 
to be the more minded, which 
looketh as if they beat their 
drums for volunteers!” 

A Court was a more noisy 
place then than now, and 
boisterous spirits counted for 
a virtue. The Courts of the 
Stewarts were perhaps not so 
tumultuous as those of the 
contemporary French monarchs 
—a Bourbon Court was always 
a regular bear- garden — but 
they were certainly not schools 
of grave demeanour and de- 
corum. One is sometimes 
tempted to think that the 
arch-destroyer of morals and 
manners for the Seventeenth 
century was that great mon- 
arch but incorrigible dog Henri 
IV. The rowdiness and im- 
morality of himself and his 
courtiers must have affected, 
more or less, the Royal house- 
holds of neighbouring countries ; 
his influence upon this country, 
through his grandson, Charles 
IL, may be pondered over by 
the reflective as an interesting 
study in heredity. 

The only safe rule, Lord 
Halifax thinks, for a married 
lady, is not to allow any one 
to make love to her in any 
shape; and there is some de- 
scription of the various snares 
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and devices which the enem 


may employ. The Humble 
gallant, the Flatterer, the Vain 
gallant, the Distressed lover 
are all to be warded off. The 
conclusion is that “It is ag 
safe to play with fire ag to 
dally with Gallantry.” 

The next piece of advice ig 
that the advance of Time must 
be acquiesced in, not fought 
against. “You will let every 
seven years make some altera- 
tion in you towards the graver 
side, and not be like the girls 
of fifty, who resolve to. be 
always young, whatever Time 
with his iron teeth hath de- 
termined to the contrary. ... 
There is a certain creature 
called a Grave Hobby-Horse, 
a kind of a she-numps, that pre- 
tendeth to be pulled to a play, 
and must needs go to Bartholo- 
mew Fair to look after the 
young folks, whom she only 
seemeth to make her care, 
(when) in reality she taketh 
them for her excuse. Such 
an old butterfly is of all 
creatures the most ridiculous, 
and the soonest found out.” 
What a “she-numps” is, re- 
search showeth not. Perhaps 
it is an abbreviation of “num- 
skull.” Fairs were one of the 
great amusements of the Seven- 
teenth century, and by the end 
of it were for the most part 
not fairs at all, in the original 
sense —i.e., serious markets. 
They consisted of all manner 
of play-booths and places of 
amusements, and St Bartholo- 
mew’s Fair was one of the 
most popular. 

She is to be careful not to 
make friends too violently. 
“The Leagues offensive and 
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defensive seldom hold in Poli- 
tics, and much less in Friend- 
ships. The violent intimacies, 
when once broken, of which 
they scarce ever fail, make 
such a noise; the bag of secrets 
untied, they fly about like birds 
let loose from a cage, and be- 
come the entertainment of the 
town. Besides, these great 
dearnesses by degrees grow 
injurious to the rest of your 
acquaintance, and throw them 
off from you. There is such 
an offensive distinction when 
the Dear Friend cometh into 
the*voom, that it is flinging 
stones at the company, who 
are not apt to forgive it.” We 
most of us know that Dear 
Friend, and have longed to put 
prussic acid into her soup, 
though she may, in herself, be 
harmless enough. These all- 
enthralling and often quite 
one-sided friendships are among 
the most curious, and common- 
est, phenomena of feminine 
psychology. 

Choose your friends care- 
fully. “Chusing implieth ap- 
proving ; and if you fix upon 
a lady for your friend against 
whom the world shall have 
given judgment, ’tis not so 
well-natured as to believe you 
are altogether averse to her 
way of living.” If your friend 
makes a faux pas you must 
break with her so as to avoid 
contagion, though you are not 
to be over-hasty about doing 
so, “the matter is so nice.” To 
be in the power of an objection- 
able friend is “like our houses 
being in the power of a drunken 
or a careless neighbour ; only so 
much worse, as that there will 
be no Insurance here to make 
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you amends, as there is in the 
case of fire.” 

The mention of Fire Insur- 
ance is interesting, as it was a 
practice which only grew up 
during Lord Halifax’s lifetime. 
Before the Great Fire of 1666 
there was no such thing as 
Insurance against loss by fire, 
though the theory of it was 
well known, and had often 
been discussed. Sometimes a 
wealthy Corporation would re- 
imburse a private individual 
who met with heavy misfor- 
tune from the flames; but 
every one suffered so heavily 
in the Fire of London that 
Charity, public or private, was 
quite ineffectual, As men be- 
gan to recover from the blow, 
there was a natural desire to 
avert the possibility of the 
recurrence of such dire loss of 
wealth, and first individuals, 
and then bodies of business 
men, began to underwrite the 
hazard of Fire. Of the great 
Insurance Companies which 
now exist, one only, The Hand- 
in-Hand, was formed in the 
Seventeenth century—in 1696, 
the year after Lord Halifax’s 
death. There were earlier 
ones, but they either came to 
an untimely end or were ab- 
sorbed by some other Com- 
pany. 

The daughter is next to con- 
sider “how she is to manage 
her Censure, in which both 
care and skill will be a good 
deal required.” The main thing 
to remember is that 


‘¢ What can’t be cured 
Must be endured,” 


and Knight-errantry in attack- 
ing existing abuses is especially 
3G 
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to be avoided. The World “is 
an angry Beast when so pro- 
voked,” and “will tear you in 
pieces, with this justification, 
that it is done in its own 
defence. . . . It is throwing 
snowballs against bullets,” to 
censure it. She must suffer 
fools gladly, who “ besides that 
they are too strong a party 
to be unnecessarily provoked, 
are of all others the most 
dangerous in this case.” Listen 
to the old Trimmer. “ Avoid 
being the first in fixing a hard 
censure; let it be confirmed 
by the general voice before 
you give in to it.” If she 
must bestow her censure, “A 
virtue stuck with bristles is 
too rough for this age; .. . 
where it may be fit to strike, 
do it like a lady, gently; and 
assure yourself that you will 
wound others more, and hurt 
yourself less, by soft strokes, 
than by being harsh or violent.” 
Do ut des. If you are slow 
to speak ill of others, they will 
not speak evil of you. “And 
though nothing is so vain as 
the eager pursuit of empty ap- 
plause, yet to be well thought 
of ... is like a glory about 
a woman’s head; ’tis a per- 
fume she carrieth about with 
her, and leaveth wherever she 
goeth; ‘tis a charm against 
ill-will. Malice may empty 
her quiver but cannot wound ; 
the dirt will not stick, the jests 
will not take.” 

Let her beware of Vanity 
and Affectation, two faults “to 
which your sex seemeth to be 
the most inclined.” A little 
hard, one would think. It is 
@ commonplace that men are 
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at least as vain as women, and 
even more affected. Perhaps, 
but it is hardly possible, women 
were vainer then than they are 
now. Anyhow, let us thank 
Heaven for the vanity of 
women, as being a prettier 
thing than the vanity of men, 
and see what our stern oritio 
has to say about it. 

“Vanity is the Sin, and 
Affectation is the punishment; 
the first may be called the 
root of Self-love, the other the 
fruit. Vanity is never at its 
full growth till it spreadeth 
into Affectation, and then it 
is compleat.” A severe but 
rather incomprehensible state- 
ment. “Vanity maketh a 
woman tainted with it, so top 
full of herself, that she spilleth 
it upon the company. And 
because her own thoughts are 
intirely imployed in self-con- 
templation, . . . she forgets 
that she is not of half that 
importance to the world that 
she is to herself.” You may 
find amusement in the discom- 
fiture of a vain lady. “To 
observe her throwing her eyes 
about to fetch in prisoners, 
and go about cruizing like a 
privateer, and so out of coun- 
tenance if she return without 
booty, is no ill piece of Comedy.” 
Hard-hearted old cynic! If the 
privateer is a pretty craft, well- 
rigged and trim in the waist, 
let her make all the prizes she 
can, and compel the prisoners 
to walk the plank too, while 
we sit safely on the shore and 
admire the skilful way in which 
she handles her guns. 

Then there is the jealously 
vain creature. “Good words 
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ef any other lady are so many 
stones thrown at her; she can 
by no means bear them, they 
make her so uneasy, that she 
cannot keep her seat, but up 
she riseth and goeth home 
half-burst with anger and 
strait-lacing.” Now there are 
a few rare women who can 
bear to hear men praising the 
more homely virtues of another 
woman, but are there any who 
can suffer in silence while a 
friend’s fine eyes or pearl-like 
teeth are mentioned in tones of 
genuine unstinted admiration? 
They do not necessarily rise 
and go home half-burst with 
anger, but even the very best 
of them will sniff ever so little, 
and remark that belladonna 
dilates the pupil in a wonder- 
ful way, or that Brown the 
dentist is such a clever man. 
Lord Halifax expects too 
much. 

Preciosity, a very different 
thing, is severely castigated. 
The précieuse would have it 
thought “that she is made of 
so much the finer clay... 
that she hath no common 
earth about her. To this end 
she must neither move nor 
speak like other women, be- 
cause it would be vulgar; and 
therefore must have a lan- 
guage of her own, since ordin- 
ary English is too coarse for 
her.... She cometh into a 
room as if her limbs were set 
on with ill-made screws, which 
maketh the company fear the 
pretty thing should leave some 
of its artificial person upon the 
floor.” Lord Halifax evidently 
knows his Molitre. He may 
have seen ‘Les Précieuses 
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Ridicules’ during the play’s 
original run of one hundred 
and twenty nights in Paris in 
1659. Preciosity is common in 
all countries and in every age, 
but fortunately assumes epi- 
demic form but rarely. There 
is many a mute inglorious 
Postlethwaite among us who 
is now doomed to waste his 
sweetness on the desert air. 
But his time will assuredly 
come again, and do not the 
pages of ‘Punch’ testify to his 
brief but dazzling outbreak in 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century ? 

He concludes the chapter, 
“Let this picture supply the 
place of any other rules which 
might be given to prevent 
your resemblance to it; the 
deformity of it, well-considered, 
is instruction enough; from 
the same reason that the sight 
of a drunkard is a better ser- 
mon against that vice than the 
best that was ever preached 
upon that subject.” 

Pride, he says, is a different 
thing to Vanity, and a word of 
various meanings. “A woman 
is not to be proud of her fine 
gown; nor when she hath less 
wit than her neighbours, to 
comfort herself that she hath 
more lace. Some ladies put so 
much weight upon their orna- 
ments .. . that even the 
thought of death is made less 
heavy to them by the contem- 
plation of their being laid out 
in state, and honourably at- 
tended to the grave.” We 
most of us like the idea of 
having a fine Wake! Pride 
ought not to take the form of 
an excessive belief in Quality, or 
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good birth, “Some make 
Quality an idol, and then their 
reason must fall down and 
worship it. They would have 
the world think, that no 
amends can ever be made 
for the want of a_ great 
title or an ancient coat of 
arms.” 

True pride is directed against 
vice and folly, and “it is safer 
for a woman to be thought too 
proud than too familiar.” 

“The last thing I shall re- 
commend to you is a wise and 
a safe method of using diver- 
sions. To be too eager in the 
pursuit of pleasure whilst you 
are young, is dangerous; to 
catch at it in riper years, is 
grasping a shadow.” She is 
warned against ‘“‘turning her 
whole life into a holiday,” but 
he will allow that some diver- 
sion is necessary, as “ the mind 
like the body is tired by being 
always in one posture.” Some 
fine ladies, he says, “are 
engaged in a circle of idleness, 
where they turn round for the 
whole year, without the in- 
terruption of a serious hour. 
They know all the players’ 
names, and are intimately ac- 
quainted with all the booths 
in Bartholomew fair. No 
soldier is more obedient to 
the sound of his captain’s 
trumpet, than they are to that 
which summoneth them to a 
puppet-play or a Monster. 
The spring, that bringeth out 
flies, and fools, maketh them 
inhabitants in Hide-Park; in 
the winter they are an incum- 
brance to the playhouse, and 
the ballast of the drawing- 
room.” 
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Avoid gambling. “If you 
pay exactly, it will be in. 
quired from whence the money 
cometh.” If you owe money 
to a man, and cannot pay him, 
he “will be thought no unfair 
creditor, if where the Estate 
faileth he seizeth upon the 
person. SBesides, if a lady 
could see her own face upon 
an ill game, at a deep stake, 
she would certainly forswear 
anything that could put her 
looks under such a disad- 
vantage,” 

Half an hour in the rooms at 
Monte Carlo will be quite 
enough to convince any one 
of the truth of this last state. 
ment. No passion, no other 
vice, so affects its victim’s 
countenance ; nothing makes a 
woman uglier, with a more 
permanent ugliness, than gam- 
bling. 

Kitchen Lancers he would 
not have liked. The end of 
learning to dance is to know 
how to move gracefully. “It 
is better for a woman never 
to dance, because she hath no 
skill in it, than to do it too 
often, because she doth it 
well.” 

He now makes an end. 
“Much more might be said 
to all these heads and many 
more might be added to them. 
But I must restrain my 
thoughts which are full of my 
dear child, and would overflow 
into a volume, which would not 
be fit for a New Year's gift. 
I will conclude with my warm- 
est wishes for all that is good 
to you. That you may live 80 
as to be an ornament to your 
family and a pattern to your 
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sex,... that wit and vertue 
may both conspire to make 
you a great figure... . Let 
me conjure you, My Dearest, 
to comply with this kind am- 
bition of a father, whose 
thoughts are so ingaged in 
your behalf, that he reckoneth 
your Happiness to be the great- 
est part of his own.” 
' The advice is obviously that 
of a man gui connait sa monde, 
—some of it suggests that he 
is a little afraid of it. He is 
not inspired by high principle 
or religious feeling ; the world 
is master, and his daughter 
must make the best of it, and 
not provoke its censure, for it is 
“an angry beast ” when roused, 
and will tear her in pieces. 
He was caution itself in his 
political career, and he wishes 
to make his daughter as care- 
ful in hers. No doubt in those 
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times it was well to walk 
warily, for politician or for 
grande dame, but one cannot 
help feeling that a leaning 
towards greater boldness on 
occasions would have been an 
improvement. To throw your 
friends overboard lest they 
compromise you, but not to do 
it too soon lest you may be 
called a false friend—this is 
craven counsel, It is a risky 
thing to defy the world, cer- 
tainly ; but at times the angry 
beast can be stilled by right- 
eous anger or a brave demean- 
our, and loves to tear the hand 
that strokes it over - gently. 
But with the largest part of 
the essay one cannot quarrel ; 
it is freshly, vigorously written, 
and one can only hope that his 
daughter profited by it, and be- 
came all that his heart could 
have desired. 
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MOUNT IDA. 


[This poem commemorates an event of some years ago, when a young Englishman— 
still remembered by many of his contemporaries at Oxford—went up into Mount Ida 
and was never seen again.] 


I, 


Nor cypress, but this warm pine-plumage now 
Fragrant with sap, I pluck; nor bid you weep 
Ye Muses that still haunt the heavenly brow 
Of Ida, though the ascent is hard and steep: 
Weep not for him who left us wrapped in sleep 
At dawn beneath the holy mountain’s breast 
And all alone from Ilion’s gleaming shore 
Clomb the high sea-ward glens, fain to drink deep 
Of earth’s old glory from your silent crest, 
Take the cloud-conquering throne 
Of gods, and gaze alone 
Thro’ heaven. Darkling we slept who saw his face no more, 


II. 


Ah yet, in him hath Lycidas a brother, 
And Adonais will not say him nay, 
And Thyrsis to the breast of one sweet Mother 
Welcomes him, climbing by the self-same way: 
Quietly as a cloud at break of day 
Up the long glens of golden dew he stole 
(And surely Bion called to him afar!) 

The tearful hyacinths, and the green-wood spray 
Clinging to keep him from the sapphire goal, 
Kept of his path no trace! 

Upward the yearning face 

Clomb the ethereal height, calm as the morning star. 


ITI, 


For thou wast ever alien to our skies, 
A wistful stray of radiance on this earth, 
A changeling with deep memories in thine eyes 
Mistily gazing thro’ our loud-voiced mirth 
To some fair land beyond the gates of birth ; 
Yet, as a star thro’ clouds, thou still didst shed 
Through our dark world thy lovelier, rarer glow; 
Time, like a picture of but little worth, 
Before thy young hand lifelessly out-spread, 
At one light stroke from thee 
Gleamed with Eternity ; 
Thou gav’st the master’s touch, and we—we did not know. 
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“IV. 


Ah yet, incline, dear Sisters, or my song 
That with the light wings of the skimming swallow 
Must range the reedy slopes, will work him wrong! 
And with some golden shaft do thou, Apollo, 
Show the pine-shadowed path that none may follow; 
For, as the blue air shuts behind a bird, 
Round him closed Ida’s cloudy woods and rills! 
Day-long, night-long, by echoing height and hollow, 
We called him, but our tumult died un-heard: 
Down from the scornful sky 
Our faint wing-broken c 
Fluttered and perished among the many-folded hills. 


Vv. 


Ay, though we clomb each faint-flushed peak of vision, 
Nought but our own sad faces we divined : 
Thy radiant way still laughed us to derision, 
And still revengeful Echo proved unkind ; 
And oft our faithless hearts half feared to find 
Thy cold corse in some dark mist-drenched ravine 
Where the white foam flashed head-long to the sea: 
How should we find thee, spirits deaf and blind 
Even to the things which we had heard and seen? 
Eyes that could see no more 
The old light on sea and shore, 
What should they hope or fear to find? They found not thee; 


VI. 


Not though we gazed from heaven o’er Ilion 
Dreaming on earth below, mistily crowned 
With towering memories, and beyond her shone 
The wine-dark seas Achilles heard resound ! 

Only, and after many days, we found 
Dabbled with dew, at border of a wood 
Bedded in hyacinths, open and a-glow 
Thy Homer's Iliad. . . . Dryad tears had drowned 
The rough Greek type and, as with honey or blood, 
One crocus with crushed gold 
Stained the great page that told 
Of gods that sighed their loves on Ida, long ago. 
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Vil, 


See—for a couch to their ambrosial limbs 
Even as their golden load of splendour presses 
The fragrant thyme, a billowing cloud up-swims 
Of springing flowers beneath their deep caresses, 
Hyacinth, lotus, crocus, wildernesses 
Of bloom . . . but clouds of sunlight and of dew 
Dropping rich balm, round the dark pine-woods curled 
That the warm wonder of their in-woven tresses, 
And all the secret blisses that they knew, 
Where beauty kisses truth 
In heaven’s deep heart of youth, 
Might still be hidden, as thou art, from the heartless world. 


VIII, 


Even as we found thy book, below these rocks 
Perchance that strange great eagle’s feather lay, 
When Ganymede, from feeding of his flocks 
On Ida, vanished thro’ the morning gray: 
Stranger it seemed, if thou couldst cast away 
Those golden musics as a thing of nought, 
A dream for which no longer thou hadst need! 
Ah, was it here then that the break of day 
Brought thee the substance for the shadow, taught 
Thy soul a swifter road 
To ease it of its load 
And watch this world of shadows as a dream recede? 


Ix. 


We slept! Darkling we slept! Our busy schemes, 
Our cold mechanic world a-while was still; 
But O, their eyes are blinded even in dreams 
Who from the heavenlier Powers with-draw their will: 
Here did the dawn with purer light fulfil 
Thy happier eyes than ours, here didst thou see 
The quivering wonder-light in flower and dew, 
The quickening glory of the haunted hill, 
The Hamadryad beckoning from the tree, 
The Naiad from the stream ; 
While from her long dark dream 
Earth woke, trembling with life, light, beauty, through and 
through. 














x. 


And the everlasting miracle of things 
Flowed round thee, and this dark earth opposed no bar, 
And radiant faces from the flowers and springs 





Dawned on thee, whispering, Knowest thou whence we are ? 


Faintly thou heardst us calling thee afar 
As Hylas heard, swooning beneath the wave, 
Girdled with glowing arms, while wood and glen 
Echoed his name beneath that rosy star; 
And thy farewell came faint as from the grave 
For very bliss; but we 
Could neither hear nor see; 
And all the hill with Hylas! Hylas! rang again. 


XI. 


But there were deeper love-tales for thine ears 
Than mellow-tongued Theocritus could tell: 
Over him like a sea two thousand years 
Had swept. They solemnized his music well! 
Farewell! What word could answer but farewell, 
From thee, O happy spirit, that couldst steal 
So quietly from this world at break of day? 
What voice of ours could break the silent spell 
Beauty had cast upon thee, or reveal 
The gates of sun and dew 
Which oped and let thee through 
And led thee heavenward by that deep enchanted way? 


XII, 


Yet here thou mad’st thy choice: Love, Wisdom, Power, 
As once before young Paris, they stood here! 
Beneath them Ida, like one full-blown flower, 
Shed her bloom earthward thro’ the radiant air 
Leaving her rounded fruit, their beauty, bare 
To the everlasting dawn; and, in thy palm 
The golden apple of the Hesperian isle 
Which thou must only yield to the Most Fair; 
But not to Juno’s great luxurious calm, 
Nor Dian’s curved white moon, 
Gav’st thou the sunset’s boon, 
Nor to foam-bosomed Aphrodite’s rose-lipped smile. 
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XIII. 


Here didst thou make the eternal choice a-right, 
Here, in this hallowed haunt of nymph and faun, 
They stood before thee in that great new light, 
The three great splendours of the immortal dawn, 
With all the cloudy veils of Time with-drawn 
Or only glistening round the firm white snows 
Of their pure beauty like the golden dew 
Brushed from the feathery ferns below the lawn; 
But not to cold Diana’s morning rose, 
Nor to great Juno’s frown 
Cast thou the apple down, 
And, when the Paphian raised her lustrous eyes anew, 


XIV. 


Thou from thy soul didst whisper—in that heaven 
Which yearns beyond us! Lead me up the height! 
How should the golden fruit to one be given 
Till your three splendours in that Sun unite 
Where each in each ye move like light in light ? 
How should I judge the rapture till I know 
The pain? And like three waves of music there 
They closed thee round, blinding thy blissful sight 
With beauty and, like one roseate orb a-glow, 
They bore thee on their breasts 
Up the sun-smitten crests 
And melted with thee smiling into the Most Fair. 


XV. 


Upward and onward, ever as ye went 

The cities of the world nestled beneath 
Closer, as if in love, round Ida, blent 

With alien hills in one great bridal-wreath 





Of dawn-flushed clouds; while, breathing with your breath, 
New heavens mixed with your mounting bliss. Deep eyes, 


Beautiful eyes, imbrued with the world’s tears 
Dawned on you, béautiful gleams of Love and Death 
Flowed thro’ your questioning with divine replies 

From that ineffable height 
Dark with excess of light 
Where the Ever-living dies and the All-loving hears. 
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XVI. 


For thou hadst seen what tears upon man’s face 
Bled from the heart or burned from out the brain, 
And not denied or cursed, but couldst embrace 
Infinite sweetness in the heart of pain, 
And heardst those universal choirs again 
Wherein like waves of one harmonious sea 
All our slight dreams of heaven are singing still, 
And still the throned Olympians swell the strain, 
And, hark, the burden of all—Come unto Me! 
Sky into deepening sky 
Melts with that one great cry; 
And the lost doves of Ida moan on Siloa’s hill. 





XVII. 


I gather all the ages in my song 
And send them singing up the heights to thee! 
Chord by xonian chord the stars prolong 
Their passionate echoes to Eternity: 
Earth wakes, and one orchestral symphony 
Sweeps o’er the quivering harp-strings of man-kind ; 
Grief modulates into heaven, hate drowns in love, 
No strife now but of love in that great sea 
Of song! I dream! I dream! Mine eyes grow blind: 
Chords that I not command 
Escape the fainting hand ; 
Tears fall, Thou canst not hear. Thou’rt still too far above. 


XVIII, 


Farewell! What word should answer but farewell 
From thee, O happy spirit, whose clear gaze 
Discerned the path—clear, but unsearchable— 
Where Olivet sweetens, deepens, Ida’s praise, 
The path that strikes as thro’ a sun-lit haze 
Through Time to that clear reconciling height 
Where our commingling gleams of god-head dwell ; 
Strikes thro’ the turmoil of our darkling days 
To that great harmony where, like light in light, 
Wisdom and Beauty still 
Haunt the thrice-holy hill, 
And Love, immortal Love . . . what answer but farewell? 





ALFRED NOYES. 











Soon after I returned home 
on leave last year, I ran across 
an old friend in the town near 
which I was staying. His 
Christian name is Wisdom, 
and, after a long and useful 
life’s work, he is spending the 
autumn of his days in a Foun- 
dation, built and endowed by 
an Archbishop, housed in a 
noble pile of brick, and in- 
habited by a score of old 
“ gownsmen ” like himself. To 
belong to this Hospital implies 
that a member is not only of 
local birth but of irreproach- 
able character, and to be 
nominated to fill a vacancy is 
a@ source of pride and con- 
gratulation to the recipient 
and his relatives. 


Wisdom shook me kindly by 
the hand, and, in answer to 
my inquiries after his health, 
replied, “I’m just ‘NOHOW,’ 
sir,—just ‘NOHOW’”; and it 
struck me then and there that, 
had I possessed his power of 
terse speech, I might have 
saved myself, and my hearers, 
many long-winded explana- 
tions as to where I had been 
during my last shooting trip 
by saying — “Just Nowhere, 
sir,— just ‘NOWHERE.’” But 
though too late for that, I can 
still paraphrase friend Wisdom 
and call this little story “A 
trip to Nowhere,” or something 
of that sort. 


On the 15th April a brother 
officer named Addington and 
I packed ourselves, our ser- 
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vants, our light kit, and our 
dogs into a couple of com. 
partments and steamed out of 
the cantonment station in g 
downpour of unseasonable rain, 
and in equally unseasonable— 
though welcome—coolness, 

Our destination was a little- 
known country far away in 
the interior of the Himalayas, 
whose name and whereabouts 
I shall withhold till I succeed 
in reaching it, for the follow- 
ing chronicle is one of unsuc- 
cessful endeavour and of ulti- 
mate failure. 

Away up through the plains 
of the Punjab we rolled that 
night, and early next morning 
arrived at the terminus of the 
line, and exchanged steam for 
horse-flesh,—horse-flesh of an 
emaciated but wiry type, that 
did not realise how innutritious 
was the hill grass on which it 
had to sustain life, but did 
realise that, though it was all 
collar-work, the sooner the 
stage was covered the sooner 
would come rest. LHighty 
miles in a tonga brought us 
to P , and we drove up to 
the Dak Bungalow,—not dust- 
smothered as usual, but coated 
with mud, for the rain had 
accompanied us. The bun- 
galow Khansamah promised 
us tea in five minutes, but 
before it appeared an English 
lady came out and told us that 
a case of smallpox had been 
discovered among her servants 





that day, and that orders had 


accordingly been sent by the 
Local Civil Authority for the 
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Dak Bungalow to be closed to 
all travellers for some time to 
come. This was a pretty look- 
out for two wet and weary 
men whose tents were still a 
march or two back on the 
road, for the Dak Bungalow 
was the only public house of 
entertainment in P We 
sent for the issuer of this dis- 
astrous order and demanded in- 
stant shelter if he wished it to 
be complied with, and he soon 
solved the difficulty by break- 
ing open the Public Works 
Department Rest House and 
allotting us excellent quarters 
therein. 

After refreshment in front 
of a roaring fire, we found that 
the rain had stopped and the 
clouds had lifted, and that we 
were in a very lovely little 
place,—not high enough to be 
classified as a hill station, and 
apt to be uncommonly hot in 
June and July, but very plea- 
sant in April. A _ ruined 
church, a ruined club-house, a 
ruined school, a new dak bun- 
galow and sessions-house, built 
on anti-earthquake lines,—that 
is, of light wood framing, in- 
stead of solid masonry, — 
showed us that the traces of 
the appalling earthquake of 
1905 were still very visible. 
Nowhere in India had its 
effects been more terrific than 
in the district of which P. 
is the centre. 

Forty thousand lives of men 
alone were lost in the space 
of a couple of minutes, — at 
least so we were assured by all 
classes of people,—and an equal 
number of cattle. Ruin stared 
every one in the face, and to no 
class was the catastrophe so 








overwhelming as to the unfor- 
tunate English tea - planters. 
A few years ago so many 
members of this cheery com- 
munity lived on their own 
estates within riding distance 
ef P—— that seventy used to 
sit down on big nights to the 
club dinner. A succession of 
bad seasons put them into 
difficulties, from which the 
present improvement in tea 
might have extricated them, 
but then came the earthquake. 
There remained only one thing, 
and that was to sell their 
estates to rich native capital- 
ists from Amritsar, Benares, 
and Lahore for any song they 
would fetch, and go out and 
begin life again. 

We spent about a week at 
P and other places in the 
tea district, and moved about 
among the people, looking at 
the, to us, unfamiliar tea- 
gardens, and asking many 
questions. The central fact 
that remained impressed on 
our minds was that the English 
planters had succeeded, as a 
class, in winning the trust, 
affection, and loyalty of their 
native neighbours to an extra- 
ordinary degree. By their 
surnames they were unknown, 
but the meanest field - hand 
would point to a mass of ruins 
and tell us that there “ Willy 
Sahib” had lived and died ; 
that there “Freddy Sahib’s” 
wife had been pinned by a 
falling beam and taken out 
with a broken leg; that there 
“Bobby” and “Teddy” and 
“Franky” had succeeded their 
father and grandfather, only, 
in the end, to be compelled to 
sell an estate “worth three 
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lakhs” for Rs. 25,000 to a 
native banker after the earth- 
quake. Teddy Smith, they 
would add, was now employed 
by a timber-merchant, Bobby 
had gone to Calcutta, and so 
on. When asked how they 
liked their new masters, their 
comments were “frequent and 
free.” One man said, “We 
have been paid no wages for 
eleven months, and can’t go 
away now or we shall never 
recover what is due _ to 
us”; another, “These sowcars 
[bankers] treat us as if we 
were cattle”; while a friend 
added, “In the Sahib’s time 
there was always medicine for 
us when sick, and five rupees 
for a wedding.” 

Having now been joined by 
all our belongings, human, 
canine, and sporting, which 
had been marching up from 
the railway, we moved on by 
invitation to the home of a 
man belonging to my regiment, 
who, though a very humble 
individual in his squadron, was 
of the most ancient royal 
lineage in the world, added the 
title “MrIAN” to his name 
(which was Labh Singh), and 
only soldiered because it was 
traditional to his race to do so. 
Here we were received by two 
of his brothers, and found our- 
selves established, with much 
ceremony and honour, in the 
family guest-house, which was 
a pleasant little bungalow set 
in the midst of a tea-garden, 
and which, by some fluke, had 
remained standing though the 
family mansion itself, 200 
yards away, had collapsed in 
the earthquake. Our good 
hosts seemed to {lead an easy 
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life, to judge from the amount 
of time they were able to 
devote to us. For at least 
half the hours of daylight they 
were within hailing distance of 
the guest-house, watching all 
our movements with avidity, 
and ever ready fora chat. The 
eldest brother, a fine - looking 
man, had snared a hawk a day 
or two before, and was engaged 
in accustoming her to her new 
surroundings prior to further 
training. Meanwhile, the hawk 
sat on her master’s wrist from 
dawn till dusk, and I have no 
reason to suppose that she 
occupied any other place during 
the hours of sleep. She was 
simply a part of the man him- 
self for the time being, and a 
gentle, languid hand was con- 
stantly employed in stroking 
her head and back. Natives 
of India tame wild birds of all 
kinds in a way perfectly incom- 
prehensible to Europeans, who 
can’t understand why part- 
ridges and quail run after their 
masters, like dogs, along the 
public roads. It is much the 
same all over Upper India. 
Stop and search a loafer in the 
Lucknow Bazaar, or your 
Khitmatgar in his quarters 
behind the bungalow, and you 
will probably find a fighting 
quail or grey partridge seme- 
where on his person. Simi- 
larly search (or, for choice, 
get some one else to search) 
a stalwart young Pathan on 
the hillside, and the odds 
again are that a chikor, tame 
and perfectly contented, will 
be discovered lurking in his 
armpit. 

Soon after our arrival we 
discovered that an English 
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planter lived close by, one of 
the very few who still re- 
mained, and so we went off 
to pay our respects, glean in- 
formation about the state of 
the passes in front of us, and 
beg him to keep an eye on the 
dogs we were leaving behind. 
This planter was referred to 
universally as “ Freddy Sahib,” 
but as we neared his house it 
seemed better to try and dis- 
cover an address slightly less 
informal, so we asked by what 
other name he was known. Two 
of our escorting hosts declared 
unhesitatingly that he had no 
other name; the third, after 
turning the matter over in his 
mind, said that he thought that 
“Freddy Sahib’s” father had 
been called “Frizzle.” As a 
matter of fact he hadn't, 
but it was near enough to 
identify with a well-known 
Irish surname. 

We were received with true 
planter hospitality in a pretty 
little one-storied wooden bunga- 
low that had been run up close 
to the big stone house, which 
the original “Frizzle” had 
built, and which had been so 
dangerouslyshaken and cracked 
in the earthquake as to be 
uninhabitable, though _ still 
standing. 

We found “Freddy Sahib ” 
to be a clever, cultivated man, 
living a very lonely life, but 
keeping in touch with the 
world by means of books, 
magazines, and papers. He 
had stemmed the tide of dis- 
aster that had overwhelmed 
his neighbours by having many 
irons in the fire besides tea, 
such as herds of cattle, flocks 
of sheep, timber concessions, 





grazing rights, and potato- 
growing tracts. 

He took us round his estate 
next day, and showed us all 
the processes of tea - making, 
from the plucking of the leaf 
by handsome stalwart women 
and children down to its final 
deposit in air-tight tins. Many 
processes there were, and much 
modern machinery was used in 
them, but to our surprise we 
learnt that the operation as a 
whole was a short one, and 
that the leaf we had seen 
growing on its bush in the 
morning could end the day as 
the finished article in our tea- 
pot, though this speed is not 
usually demanded of it. 

Next morning we had a note 
from the planter saying that 
some men were at his house 
about a contract for carrying 
salt for his sheep up to their 
pastures, and that, being sum- 
mer residents of the country 
we were hoping to reach, they 
might give us some useful 
information. This was an op- 
portunity not to be lost, so we 
hurried over and interviewed 
the strangers, or rather stood 
by while “ Freddy” addressed 
them in a dialect of which, 
despite many years’ residence 
in India, we could not under- 
stand a single word. 

The upshot, however, was 
discouraging to the last degree, 
for we were told that the season 
was quite an abnormal one, 
that the snowfall had been 
both heavy and late, and that 
the various routes into ‘our 
country” would not be open 
for six weeks after the usual 
dates. The particular Pass for 
which we were making was 
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rather higher than the others, 
— 14,000 feet against about 
12,000,— and although these 
shepherds crossed it in most 
years at the beginning of May, 
they were not going to attempt 
to do so this season. A select 
band of picked men were going 
up by forced marches to “ open 
a track” (if they could) over 
another Pass, and try to get 
through that way. If successful, 
their task was to clear their 
summer homes of snow, repair 
damages caused by winter 
storms, sow a few patches 
round each village with barley 
and autumn millet crops, and 
then return for their flocks, 
herds, and families. 

They absolutely scouted the 
idea of taking us with them. 
We therefore reluctantly aban- 
doned the idea, and parted 
from our new friends after 
being assured that should we 
get in (how we smiled at the 
proviso!) they would give us a 
hospitable reception, supply us 
with milk and sheep, and show 
us plenty of good ibex and 
brown bear, for no white man 
had been in their country for 
years, and game was abundant. 

“ Freddy ” now recommended 
us, in an undertone, to secure 
the best shikarry of the crowd 
by a small gift in the nature 
of “Sai,” and pointed out the 
victim. Now “Sai” is noth- 
ing more nor less than earnest- 
money, and is a thing looked 
upon in those regions with 
quite incredible reverence. A 
man may be intensely unwill- 
ing to do you a particular 
service, or sell you something 
you wish to obtain, but if you 
can coax, wheedle, cajole, or 
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even force him into receiving 
a coin of the realm, and gal] 
it “Sai,” he appears to be 
hypnotised into a state of 
immediate and passive acqui- 
escence in your wishes, 

In accordance, therefore, with 
this very admirable custom, I 
sidled up to one Panchi, who 
had previously stated that he 
would be too busy to show us 
any ibex- ground himself, but 
would see that some one else 
did so, and with a dexterous 
and quite unexpected move- 
ment, transferred the sum of 
two rupees from my pocket 
to his palm, saying in good 
round Hindustani, which some- 
how he seemed to understand, 
“That is Sai for you to be my 
shikarry when I get to your 
country.” A more disgusted- 
looking man I have rarely seen; 
but he could not fight fate, and 
made no useless struggle, but 
said that on hearing we were 
on the Pass he would leave 
his village and come three 
marches down to meet and 
take us to good ground. Thus 
we parted. Panchi, unfortu- 
nately, I never saw again, but 
still consider him as entirely 
bound to my service (and to 
no one else’s) by this trans- 
action for the next ten years 
at least, and I have no doubt 
but that he thinks the same. 

Eventually we determined to 
go forward, shoot for a fort- 
night on the near side of the 
14,000 feet Pass, and then try 
to get over. So off we went. 
The dogs, some of whom death, 
in the form of leopards and 
other hill dangers, prevented 
us from seeing again, came the 
first few miles, and left us im 
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the heart of a delightful oak- 
wood through which a clear 
mountain stream ran musically, 
to return to the house which 
had been placed at their dis- 
posal for the summer by our 
royal Sowar. 

The second or third march 
took us over a Pass which 
tested our lungs, for though it 
was of very modest height, the 
track up it was simply a stair- 
case. On reaching the crest 
we found the northern side 
deep in the snow in which we 
were to live for so many weeks 
to come, and down this we 
slid, and through it we plunged 
into the profound valley below. 
There remained a long pull up 
to a village on the opposite 
slope, outside which we pitched 
our modest camp. 

It is one of the customs of 
the country to welcome the 
wandering Sahib by sending 
down a gang of the village 
menials to sweep his camping- 
ground clean, and to supply 
him with as many wooden tent- 
pegs as he requires. The head- 
man of the village and his 
humbler brother official, the 
watchman (or “Chokidar ”), 
also attend to pay their re- 
spects, arrange for supplies of 
fowls, milk, and wood on pay- 
ment, and find out the number 
of men that will be needed to 
transport the stranger (and the 
sooner the better) to his next 
halting-place. 

At this particular village 
the headman turned out to 
be a handsome, jolly old hill- 
woman, who was acting for 
her husband during the latter's 
absence on a sheep-buying ex- 
pedition to a remote hill State. 
VOL, CLXXXVI.—NO. MCXXx. 
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This old lady stood no non- 
sense, gave out her orders very 
fiercely, and was implicitly 
obeyed by every one but a 
small and rosy-cheeked grand- 
son. She soon found that the 
best position for indulging in 
the fashionable pastime of 
watching the white man wash 
and eat was close to our 
kitchen - tent, where pickings, 
in the way of tea, sugar, and 
empty tins, were doubtless ob- 
tainable. But she never failed 
to pay us a ceremonial visit 
twice a day at the camp-fire, 
where, seated on a large stone, 
she warmed her scarlet trousers 
at the blaze, jingled her heavy 
turquoise necklaces, and amused 
us with her shrewd comments. 

We spent a few days here, 
and Addington raised our 
hopes by actually seeing a 
brown bear. This forlorn 
creature had awakened from 
his winter sleep a month before 
the proper date, and had 
emerged from his lair only to 
find himself alone in a strange 
white world, with a strange 
white man looking: at him. 
This he did not like, so he 
ran away up thousands of feet 
of snow slopes faster than the 
white man could run after him, 
and disappeared from human 
ken for ever. We then moved 
quietly on towards the Pass, 
and got to one rather delight- 
ful camp, which only the hope- 
less inaccuracy of our rifles 
prevents us from looking back 
to with more pleasure than 
we do. 

We reached this camp by a 
way that I shall never get 
fond of,—not if I live to be a 
hundred. On reaching a cer- 
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tain point our baggage-carriers 
seemed to expect to find a 
bridge, and there was no 
bridge. Down went all their 
loads, out came all their axes, 
and two young pine-trees were 
vigorously assaulted, simply 
and solely because they were 
unfortunate enough to be slim 
and straight, and to be grow- 
ing within a hundred yards of 
the horrible place that was to 
be bridged. 

In ten minutes both trees 
fell, in another ten they were 
stripped of all their branches, 
and in another ten had been 
dragged to a large rock which 
slightly narrowed a slide of 
clear green water, just above 
the point at which it plunged 
into a seething cauldron of a 
pool 20 feet below. The trees 
were now laid side by side, and 
with the help of baggage-ropes 
were thrust across the chasm 
on to another rather lower rock 
on the opposite side. They 
were then sketchily fastened 
together—in a way that did 
not in the least prevent them 
from wobbling apart—with a 
few hastily-cut withes; a 
couple of daring knaves darted 
across and propped the far end 
of the “bridge” with an ill- 
fitting boulder or two, and 
then we were invited to cross. 

I would very much rather 
have marched straight back to 
my regiment in the grilling 
plains of India, but I have no 
moral courage. So I stepped 
on to the tree-trunks with my 
boots slung round my neck and 
my heart between my chatter- 
ing teeth. However, I started 
right, and before I knew it, 
was half-way across. Then 
the roar and swirl below 
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stopped my circulation and 
progress for a bit, but, before 
actually making up my mind 
that all was over with Ceasar 
and his fortunes, I reached 
firm rock, stepped off the 
tree-trunks, and assuming an 
expression of careless uncon- 
cern, turned to watch Adding- 
ton cross. He was a bit slow, 
but not half so frightened as 
I had been, or if he really 
was, he had the bad taste 
not to show it in his face, 
Later on I skipped over that 
bridge, twice a-day sometimes, 
in pursuit of game, not with 
any great affection for it, but 
with a certain amount of 
aplomb. Addington, on the 
other hand, declined ever to 
face it again. 

Our two Hindustani ser- 
vants now had to cross, and 
no one could help them, for 
the slender pines would only 
bear the weight of one man 
at a time. We went down 
stream to the tail of the 
pool, feeling sure that one 
or both men would fall in, 
and thinking that perhaps 
we might be able to fish 
their bodies out as they 
passed us. But nothing un- 
toward occurred. One of 
them came over straddling 
the trees as if he were rid- 
ing, while the other, being & 
perfect sheep by nature, and, 
as afterwards proved, simply 
without enough brain to feel 
terror in even the most 
dangerous places, crawled 
across on his hands and 
knees,—a mode of progression 
that would have ensured the 
destruction of any other man. 

After this the hillmen 
showed us how the thing 
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ought to be done by buzz- 
ing backwards and forwards 
in pure gaiety of heart, and 
darting across with heavy 
cumbrous loads upon their 
shoulders. 

I shall not harrow my soul 
by recalling the events of the 
next week, except to say that, 
for reasons given above, our 
shooting trophies were limited 
to one musk-deer, and that 
our attempt at the Pass ended 
in nothing. Local opinion was 
unanimous in holding that an- 
other “good month” must 
elapse before it could be 
crossed, and a personal in- 
spection of its eastern side 
confirmed local opinion. Apart 
from this, there remained in 
the background the one un- 
alterable fact that we could 
induce nobody to hazard his 
bones by coming with us to 
show the way and carry our 
things, so we finally found 
ourselves changing our plans 
once more, and marching off 
to another possible point of 
entrance. 

The journey was a night- 
mare. There was nothing to 
do but march, as game was 
non-existent, and to get a 
stage behind us daily was 
all we asked. But, what 
with bad headmen and re- 
luctant villagers, we were 
never certain of getting men 
to carry us forward, and a 
good ten days elapsed before 
we approached the new Pass. 

_At one place Addington lost 
his temper,—the first time, I 
believe, that he had done so 
in a dozen years; or, perhaps, 
he did not really lose it, but 
considered it proper to behave 
as though he had, It came 
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about thus. We had reached 
a village, notorious for ill- 
conduct, where the headman- 
ship seemed to be in com- 
mission, like the office of Lord 
High Admiral of England. 
First one child was produced 
as being the headman, then 
another, and finally a third, 
older in years, but equally 
incompetent. For two days 
we waited for him to collect 
carriers, and then only ob- 
tained eight or ten (victims 
these of “Sai”) instead of 
thirty. With this handful I 
made a short half-march to 
another village, and sent them 
back to bring more things, 
while Addington remained on 
guard with the tiffin - basket 
and his Airedale to keep him 
company. Towards evening I 
walked back to see how he 
was getting on, and found 
him starting off the last few 
loads. The headman was 
present, undisguisedly waiting 
for us to bestow on him the 
‘“‘bakshish” that good head- 
men get. Instead, I gave him 
@ piece of my mind, and ended 
up by saying I would report 
him to the proper quarter for 
incapacity and obstruction. 
Edging away to what he 
thought was a safe distance, 
he replied in a loud, insolent 
voice, “I hope you will report 
me. What harm will your 
report do?” 

Like an arrow from the bow, 
Addington, worn out by hours 
and hours of unending patience, 
sprang after him, and, like an 
arrow from the bow, the head- 
man fied from the wrath of 
the Sahib. But he looked 
ever his shoulder once too 
often, to see if he were keeping 
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his distance, stumbled, slipped 
off the narrow path, and rolled 
a few feet down the hillside, on 
which Addington burst out 
laughing and returned. 

But this was only the be- 
ginning of the show. The 
headman’s “Fidus Achates,” 
the village watchman, now 
took a hand in the game. 
“Blood! blood!” he yelled, 
“the headman is murdered,” 
and again, “Blood! blood!” 
and “Murder! murder!” Be- 
tween these outcries he called 
to his prostrate superior, “Don’t 


get up! Lie still! Don’t lift 
your head! Blood! blood!” 
The desert was suddenly 


peopled. Twenty men (who 
ought to have been carrying 
our loads) sprang from no- 
where, women and children as 
unexpectedly appeared. The 
watchman informed all and 
sundry, in screaming accents, 
choked with passion, that their 
headman had been murdered 
by the Sahibs, and lay welter- 
ing in his gore. Every one, 
thereupon, informed every one 
else, in exactly similar tones, 
that their leader had been 
butchered by the white men. 
It really began te look as if 
there might be a bit of a serap, 
so we roared out to the dead 
man to rise at once, or we 
would throw a rock at him, 
and the dead man rose and 
skipped nimbly up the hill, 
shouting very vile words, and 
threatening immediate action 
against us for assault and 
battery. 

An aged woman in the 
middle distance was just a 
shade more infuriated than the 
murdered man himself, and 
showed it by casting handful 
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after handful of dust into the 
air, and screeching impreca- 
tions that fairly made our hair 
stand on end. If there is any 
truth in the statements she 
made regarding our persenal 
appearance, morals, and ances- 
try, we certainly ought to be 
locked up for the rest of our 
lives. 

All this clamour died down 
almost as suddenly as it arose, 
and we were glad when the 
crowd began to stream away 
after their headman, for dig- 
nity then permitted us to leave 
the field,—I cannot say with 
prestige, but with decency. 

Perhaps I ought to have 
suppressed this incident, but 
I do not feel that we were in 
any way to blame, and it would 
have been practically impos- 
sible of occurrence a few years 
ago. It must be remembered 
that this happened a month 
or two after “unrest in India” 
had been officially recognised 
by the authorities owing to 
certain doings at Rawal Pindi 
and Lahore. Wherever we 
went we were questioned as 
to those doings, and the action 
Government proposed to take 
in consequence. This little in- 
cident showed us more plainly 
than anything else the trend 
of native thought and action 
as long as authority failed to 
reassert itself. 


The folk of these regions are 
true highlanders. When the 
men take ‘to the hill they dis- 
card their grey home - spun 
trews, and what remains of 
their clothing, a long grey 
home-spun garment, gathered 
in at the waist with a woollen 
rope, makes a capital imitation 
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of a kilt. When they feel 
musical, it is with the pipes that 
they solace themselves. Even 
their names, sometimes, almost 
come up to the proper Gaelic 
standard. At least we thought 
so when we engaged, as head 
shikarry, an elderly man who 
was called “Matallabi,” and 
who hailed from the village 
of Baklood. 

Had we introduced him, in 
his grey kilt and with his short 
black pipe, into some Highland 

athering, and said, “That is 
old Matallabi of Baklood,” he 
would probably have passed, 
at any rate among the Sassen- 
ach onlookers, as a Highlander 
of some little-known clan; but 
no man, Sassenach or Gael, 
who had once been out shoot- 
ing with him would have 
passed him as a shikarry, 
which was what we wanted. 
He really was the most arrant 
old rascal, and what we suffered 
from him I can’t describe. 
“Why keep him, then?” you 
ask. Well, for two reasons. 
First, because by the time we 
really found him out, we were 
near that “ Nowhere” towards 
which this leisurely narrative 
is meandering; and secondly, 
because he was the only man 
we met (till just the end of our 
leave) who was able to skin an 
animal well. 

At last we reached the foot 
of a Pass which, once negoti- 
ated, would leave us only four 
or five ordinary marches from 
our goal. Camp was pitched 
by the side of a mountain 
torrent that issued from its 
snow tunnel a few yards above. 
Its waters were, to the ordinary 
man, of such icy coldness as to 
cause numbness to the limbs 
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after the shortest period of 
immersion ; but my companion 
was, in this respect at least, no 
ordinary man, for I saw him at 
five o’clock next morning, in 
the first glimmer of an Arctic 
dawn, sitting comfortably, waist 
deep, in a shallow back-water, 
just out of the headlong cur- 
rent, slowly soaping his neck! 
Having completed this per- 
fectly unnecessary operation, 
he continued his ablutions 
with the elaborate ritual of 
a Brahmin bathing in holy 
Mother Ganges, and emerged 
without any sign of frost-bite. 

He confided to me that he 
had never in his life found any 
water “very cold,” and after 
watching him on that and 
other similar mornings I feel 
certain he never will. 

A few yards from us was 
another encampment, which 
consisted of a number of 
handsome young women, who 
were following their husbands 
to the summer pastures, in 
charge of one or two steady 
elderly men. They were frank 
and friendly creatures, who 
took (as usual) an unconcealed 
interest in us at washing and 
feeding time, and, doubtless, 
inspected our tents and be- 
longings whenever we hap- 
pened to be out of camp. 
They kindly shared with us 
the milk of one or two goats 
that accompanied their march, 
—the advanced-guard of enor- 
mous armies of sheep, cattle, 
and buffaloes that followed in 
unending succession for the 
next six weeks. 

Few people realise the im- 
mense double migration of 
men and animals that takes 
place every year from one end 
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of the Himalayas to the other. 
Hundreds of thousands of hu- 
man beings and millions of 
animals move up every spring 
from winter quarters in the 
lower ranges, spend the short 
summer in the higher hills, and 
move down again in autumn. 
It is a leisurely movement, for 
flocks and herds have to sus- 
tain life by grazing during 
these “treks” of hundreds of 
miles, but it is a very steady 
one, for time is short and dis- 
tances are long. 

It was a brilliant morning 
when we marched off to cross 
the Pass, but in the ladies’ 
encampment we noticed no 
signs of departure, and on 
asking if they were not going 
to move on, were briefly told, 
“Not to-day.” The usual 
order of march was formed. 
Addington and I, with the 
gun-bearers, led the way; the 
baggage-coolies picked up their 
loads one by one, and came 
straggling after; and the rear 
was brought up by our ser- 
vants and the wretches whom 
fate had detailed to carry the 
kitchen utensils, and who had 
always to stay behind to watch 
the domestics eat a heavy meal 
after we had started and then 
guide them into the next 
camp. 

It opens one’s eyes to see 
great lumbering water - buf- 
faloes, whose natural habitat 
is a mud-hole in some alluvial 
plain, struggling up a high 
rocky Pass, or staring at the 
stranger with uncanny china- 
blue eyes on some mountain 
“murg,” surrounded by glaciers 
and peaks of virgin snow. It 
is equally astonishing to note 
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how young children and ve 
old men surmount the diff. 
culties of the road, the scant 
fare, and the cruel cold. We 
saw at one place a stalwart 
young hillman climbing 4 
mountain - pass with an old 
man upon his back, or rather 
perched, like a monkey, upon 
his shoulders. It was too 
steep a place to walk erect 
thus burdened, and the young 
man was literally crawling up, 
putting out his hands, grasp- 
ing a rock or tuft of bracken, 
and pulling himself up to it 
before repeating the operation, 
during which the poor old 
gentleman shook and rattled 
on his perch like a pea in a 
drum. 

I asked why he had not been 
left behind, and was told that 
he could not bear the idea, 
and had hired the young man 
to carry him up to his summer 
home (three weeks’ ordinary 
march !). ‘ You see, he is a hill- 
man,” added our informant, 
“and if we left him below, the 
heat would kill him.” “Be- 
low” meant a village built at 
a height of 7000 feet above 
sea-level—the height of Simla 
and more: Simla, where the 
Olympian gods of India nod 
ever their nectar without, it 
is said, finding the climate in 
any way tropical, I wonder 
whether this poor old fellow 
lived to make the return jour- 
ney on another pair of stalwart 
shoulders, or whether his ashes 
were cast into the torrent that 
runs past his mountain home 
before the leaves were shed 
and the first autumn snow fell. 
When last we saw the pair, 
the young man was taking 
breath, while the old one sat 
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huddled in the snow, looking 
as near death as a man can 
look, but I hope that this was 
only due to his still feeling it 
oppressively warm. 

We began by mounting the 
easy slopes of an apparently 
interminable hill, but after a 
couple of hours’ steady climb- 
ing the sky became overcast, 
thunder began to rumble, and 
a few heavy drops of rain to 
fall. We still pushed on, and 
the easy slopes gave way to a 
very rugged ascent, and the 
rain turned to a flurry of sleet. 
Higher still the sleet became 
blinding, driven horizontally 
by a furious wind, and we 
thought it time to call a 
halt. 

Just where we stopped was 
a long narrow slit, or crevice, 
between two walls of rock, 
jammed into which we found 
another party of pilgrims, 
weather-bound like ourselves, 
It consisted of two men, two 
children, and a woman with a 
baby about a week old. They 
had huddled together as far in 
as possible, and were evidently 
prepared for a prolonged stay, 
for one of the men had rolled a 
dry log up to their feet and set 
one end of it alight. They let 
as many of us join them as 
space would admit, and there 
we sat for the next two or 
three hours while the thunder 
rolled, the snow fell ever faster, 
and the cold increased. Finally, 
our followers strongly recom- 
mended us to abandon all im- 
pedimenta, such as rifles, field- 
glasses, haversacks, &c., and 
try to get downhill again 
while it was yet possible, for 
they felt certain that the storm 
would last for hours, and that 
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our baggage and servants could 
not possibly come up to where 
we were. It seemed the best 
thing to do under the circum- 
stances, as we were soaked to 
the skin and numb with cold, 
and we begged the other party 
to accompany us, promising to 
help them all we could. They 
declined, however, and said it 
was impossible for the children 
to face the weather, and so 
they would stay where they 
were till it improved. They 
had their food and blankets ; 
a lump of ice, placed near the 
smouldering log, was melting 
drop by drop into a drinking 
vessel to supply them with 
water, and they would be “all 
right.” It seemed hard-hearted 
to leave them, but they so evi- 
dently knew what they were 
about that we started off, 
leaving with these total 
strangers, whom we never saw 
again, all sorts of portable 
property, some of which, at 
least, mus} have seemed tempt- 
ing to them; but not a single 
article did they touch. When 
we returned they had gone for- 
ward, but we found all that 
was ours under the snow. 
We now had a decidedly 
unpleasant descent to make, 
and at the very beginning, I 
regret to say, our highlander, 
Matallabi of Baklood, deserted 
us in the most shameless way ; 
for evidently thinking that if 
any one was to be saved it 
must be Baklood himself, he 
plunged headlong down the 
steep slopes and was instantly 
swallowed up in the whirling 
snow, in spite of our angry 
shouts ordering him to turn 
and come back to us. The 
other men, of course, stuck to 
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us like bricks, sustained our 
falling feet, and kept us, ap- 
proximately, in the right way. 
We had but one happy moment 
during this retreat. Fortune 
then suddenly brought us so 
close to Matallabi that we 
witnessed him take a real 
imperial crowner over a hidden 
rock, heard his cry of anguish 
and despair as he landed (un- 
fortunately) on a soft snow 
bank, and saw him pick him- 
self and his pipe out of it and 
flee downhill again without a 
look behind. 

I may as well state here 
that, when subsequently re- 
proved for his unseemly be- 
haviour on this occasion, he 
said it wasn’t the slightest 
good to speak to him about 
it. Fear had nothing to do 
with his somewhat hasty move- 
ments—a Matallabi of Baklood 
knew not fear. What really 
happened was that his anxiety 
for the Sahibs’ safety became 
so overwhelming that his 
reason tottered, and after 
that he didn’t know what he 
did. He certainly was an old 
rascal, This little misadven- 
ture ended by our finding our 
followers sheltering in a snug 
cave or two a long way down 
the hill. We cowered in an- 
other till the weather cleared, 
when a little wet wood was 
gathered and a most welcome 
cup of tea prepared. 

Next day we tackled the 
Pass again. 

This time the women started 
in front of us, and, on seeing 
them, we felt confident that 
weather conditions must be 
favourable. Having recovered 
the property we had abandoned 
during the storm, we continued 
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the climb in their company, 
Suddenly I said to Addington, 
“Good heavens! the unfortun. 
ate girl in front of me has the 
most dreadful asthma you ever 
heard, or else it is double pneu- 
monia. Listen.” 

He listened and agreed. At 
each inspiration the air entered 
the poor woman’s lungs with 
a dreadful whistle,—almost a 
sob, long-drawn and frame- 
racking. I closed up to her 
and said, “Are you ill?” “Very 
ill,” she replied, though she 
didn’t look it, her complexion 
being all cream and roses. It 
then dawned on me that the 
next woman was labouring 
under the same agonising 
complaint, and the next, and 
the next. In fact, they all 
had asthma and double-pneu- 
monia, and were whistling and 
sobbing at every step. And 
then I suddenly remembered 
that some hill-folk indulge in 
this way of drawing breath 
during steep ascents. It may 
be, and they say it is, com- 
forting to them, but it is very 
distressing to the sympathetic 
European who hears them. 
Addington turned to the first 
woman and said, “You are 
not at all ill.” “Not at all,” 
she answered. She was a very 
polite girl, and quite deter- 
mined to agree with anything 
a Sahib said, whether she 


- understood it or not. 


We were now at the top of 
the hill, and at the beginning 
of the Pass proper. We 
emerged abruptly from the 
rock stairway up which we 
had been climbing and saw 
in front of us an enormous 
stretch of snow. It must 
have been a_ razor - backed 
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ridge when uncovered, and I 
fancy the actual ridge itself 
was too rugged to walk along, 
for our track lay parallel to 
but some fifty feet below it. 

A deota or shrine stood by 
the last rock, and every man, 
as he arrived, cast down his 
load and went up to it to make 
his obeisance and lay his little 
votive offering on the ground in 
front. Humble little offerings 
they were—a few grains of 
rice as a general rule, a pinch 
of barley meal, or even a 
couple of mountain flowers. 
The oblation offered, they 
gathered in groups and passed 
the social pipe from mouth to 
mouth before continuing the 
march. 

The sky now became sud- 
denly black, the wind rose, 
the thunder growled—in fact, 
all the now familiar prelim- 
inaries of yesterday’s blizzard 
began to repeat themselves; so 
there was no time to be lost, 
or we should be caught in a 
far more exposed place than 
we had been in before. We 
hoped that all our people were 
close up; but on counting 
heads found that half a dozen, 
including both our servants, 
were missing, and our glasses 
soon picked them out a good 
1500 or 2000 feet below, ad- 
vancing at a most leisurely 
pace, and making heavy 
weather of it owing to the 
depth of the snow and the 
steepness of the ascent. The 
delinquents, in spite of our 
warning to lose no time on 
this particular day of all 
days, had evidently dallied 
even longer than usual over 
their breakfast before leaving 
camp. It didn’t seem possible 
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for them to get up to us 
before the storm broke; so we 
tossed up to settle which should 
wait for them, and which 
should go on with the main 
body of coolies, who were now 
ready to move off again. It 
fell to me to go forward; and 
I reluctantly left Addington, 
thinking that I should not see 
him again that day. How- 
ever, the coin had decided the 
question, and off I went. Our 
men moved out in single file 
very slowly and cautiously— 
each one, as he reached the 
open slope, putting his feet in 
exactly the same dints in the 
snow as his predecessor. The 
last man had an awkward 
load, and was evidently fright- 
ened. Before he had gone 
thirty yards he missed putting 
his foot into the proper place, 
and fell. Luckily he fell for- 
ward, and lay still until our 
shikarries reached him and put 
him on his feet again. How- 
ever, his nerve had now gone: 
he lamented bitterly that he 
had no grass shoes, and said he 
dared not go any farther. I 
then told him that I would 
“see him across” (a very in- 
efficient shepherd, had he but 
realised it); and it seemed to 
comfort him to know not 
only that I was following all 
the way only one step be- 
hind, but also that I shared 
his hard lot in not being the 
possessor of grass shoes either. 

It was a grisly passage. I 
don’t mind standing on high 
places or looking down pre- 
cipitous ones; but that length 
of steep snow-slopes that ran 
in one awful, smooth, unvary- 
ing sweep thousands of feet 
down on our right hand to 
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the pines below, which looked 
liked pigmy trees owing to 
their distance, made me con- 
jure up all kinds of thoughts 
of missing the next hole, of 
putting my foot instead on to 
the unbeaten snow which had 
been frozen so hard by yester- 
day’s storm, and then of glis- 
sading away and away down 
that slope of death. The same 
idea evidently possessed my 
“file leader.” He constantly 
made a partly false step, and 
then fell and lay. He had to 
lie, because I at once put all 
the weight I could spare on 
to his back to keep him 
quiet till my shikarry, who 
walked a step in front of him, 
passed back his long staff for 
the laden man to cling to 
while he rose. 

There was a good three- 
quarters of a mile of this, and 
as our rate of progress was about 
half a mile an hour, it seemed 
endless. But all the time my 
mind was brooding over the 
task that lay before Addington. 
If I found it difficult to help a 
frightened hillman over, what 
would be his task in conduct- 
ing my servant across? As a 
matter of fact, he had no 
trouble at all. The “sheep’s” 
intellect was too slow to scent 
any danger in nice smooth 
white snow, and he plodded 
across it without a tremor. 
This was a great piece of luck, 
and another was that the 
storm, after giving us one or 
two short snow squalls, passed 
suddenly away; so Addington 
had not long to wait, and about 
an hour after I had got out of 
the Pass he rejoined me. 

This, I suppose, was the 
moment of our greatest elation. 
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Like the Peri who sang in her 
joy that “heaven was won,” 
we, too, felt that our task wag 
done. After weeks of fruitless 
essay, the Pass was behind us, 
the barrier was surmounted, 
and a few days more would see 
us marching into—that country 
whose name I am not going to 
give you. 

So with light hearts we 
dropped downhill for some 
miles, until we came suddenly 
to the head of a large open 
valley and were told that the 
march was done. The snow 
lay too deep all round to pitch 
tents in comfort. So we per- 
suaded our reluctant and weary 
carriers to go a little farther 
to a minute patch of emerald 
grass which had lately shaken 
off its winter coat of white. 

On that emerald sward we 
raised our tents, and, little as 
we could foretell it, on that 
emerald sward we were de- 
stined to spend the whole of 
the rest of our leave, for it was 
the “NOWHERE” to which I 
have been leading you all this 
time. 

The place had not even 4 
name. We called it “Talso,” 
but it was not the real Talso, 
which was miles farther back, 
and none of our followers 
would recognise it as such. 

And now I must explain 
how it was that, at this parti- 
cular place, the impetus which 
had carried us so far died 
away and left us stranded. 
When we started to cross the 
Pass, it was on the understand- 
ing that our carriers, who had 
already come three marches 
with us, should not be asked 
to go farther than that day’s 
stage. We should then be out 
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of British India and in a native 
State, to whose ruler we had 
written asking for help in the 
way of coolies and supplies. 
We were sanguine enough to 
expect to find both waiting for 
us at the first village over the 
border, and so we agreed to 
release our present set of men 
without a qualm, although we 
took the precaution to bribe 
(and we had to bribe high) a 
couple of them, in addition to 
our shikarries, to remain per- 
manently with us—one to hew 
wood and draw water, the 
other to act as letter - carrier 
between us and the nearest 
British post-office. 

But all our plans fell to the 
ground. The Rajah wired and 
wrote to us, by round-about 
routes through British India, 
that the country for fifty miles 
in front of us was still unin- 
habited, and therefore there 
were no men to send to our 
assistance, but that he would 
help us on as soon as he 
could. 

Then week succeeded week, 
and finally, as our leave drew 
to its appointed end, we were 
compelled to appeal to the 
nearest British Deputy-Com- 
missioner to release us from 
the trap into which we had 
fallen by despatching a rescue- 
party to take us back; and so, 
by the irony of fate, it hap- 
pened Fthat on one and the 
same fine afternoon forty men 
came over the Pass from the 
British side to carry us to 
India again, while a similar 
number marched up the valley 
from the opposite direction 
with instructions from the 
Rajah to take us through his 
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territory to the land where we 
would be. Ours was Hobson’s 
choice, so sadly we turned our 
faces southwards, and thus 
ended our trip to “ NOWHERE.” 

In another week or so we 
were back once more in a 
land of ice,—but it was, alas! 
ice that lived in chests and 
tinkled in tumblers only,—in a 
land of early parades and late 
dinners, in a land of white 
uniform and red-tape, a land 
of roasting beds and sleepless 
nights,—in fact, in the land of 
India at midsummer. 

When we think now of our 
long - enforced halt, we find 
that time has mellowed the 
asperity of our feelings, and 
that we really did enjoy it very 
much. Addington sketched 
and painted, and I read, and 
we both worked the surround- 
ing country-side very thor- 
oughly, and though unable to 
go any distance, we got a cer- 
tain number of decent heads 
and skins. In fact, I had 
one really extraordinary day, 
of which I subsequently wrote 
an account to two brothers in 
different parts of India. Both 
of them, without previous col- 
lusion, but with singular unan- 
imity, hastened to inform me 
that my letter “read like a 
fairy-tale”! so I have no de- 
sire to repeat it here. 

But some day I shall send 
an account of it to ‘Maga,’ 
and those who read it will 
probably snort like the war- 
horse when he says “ Ha-ha,” 
and decline to believe a word 
of it; and yet, like this tale, it 
will be nothing but the plain, 
unvarnished truth. 

HILLSIDE. 














OLD BALLY, 


** Every sportsman they say 
In his lifetime has one that outrivals the rest.” 


AFTER a long life how few 
horses or ponies can any man 
look back upon as “real 
clinkers,” but when blessed 
with one, how he loved and 
gloried in him. He may have 
been a racehorse, a_ steeple- 
chaser, a hunter, a pig-sticker, 
a polo pony, a-hack, or a 
trotter, chacun & son gotit, but 
to each one of us he was, or 
ought to have been, a part of 
our life. 

You often hear a man say 
of a horse, “Oh! he’s a rat- 
tling good hunter, but can’t 
jump timber, or won't face 
water.” I never think you 
can or ought to call a horse 
a “hunter,” and you certainly 
cannot call him a “clinker,” 
unless he will carry you safely 
over every class of jumpable 
fence, nor can he be called a 
hunter unless he has pace 
enough to live with hounds. 
What is the use, if hounds 
run, of a horse that cannot 
gallop and keep with them, or 
that stops at any fence, de- 
terminedly ; you are out of the 
hunt at once. What people 
call a good slow hunter is, to 
my mind, a horse to be avoided, 
and should have no place in 
the stable of any man who 
wants to see hounds. But 
there is a vast difference be- 
tween what some people call 
hunting, and seeing hounds. 

Fortunately I’ve been blessed, 
for being a poor man I could 


never afford to pay a big 
price for horses, and yet in my 
small way I have had perhaps 
more than my share of “real 
clinkers.” I will only touch 
on those horses which I have 
owned myself, and tell of their 
virtues, vices, and perform- 
ances; but I could give many 
tales of “real clinkers”— 
though some of their owners 
did not know what they had 
got in them— which I have 
ridden, belonging to my friends, 
for I was a light weight, and 
my friends were many and 
kind, as all true sportsmen are, 
so that I often got mounted by 
them. 

I had one dear old horse, a 
hunter, that stands out by 
himself in my memory. No 
horse that ever “looked 
through a bridle” could beat 
him to hounds, and that is a 
big word; but it was the 
opinion of all who ever knew 
him and saw him over 4 
country, and their name was 
legion, for I hunted him for 
ten seasons in very many 
countries, both in England and 
Ireland, and he was quickly 
known wherever he went, and 
his fame had often preceded 
him. His memory lives in 
many countries even to this 
day, though all who ever knew 
him are grey in the beard. 
Yet many an old pal greets 
me to-day with, “Well, old 
Ballyragget, how are you?” 
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No hounds could go too 
fast for him, no country could 
be too strong or too intricate 
for him, for he was as wise 
as a man, in fact wiser than 
many, and he loved hounds 
and insisted on being with 
them. The “narrow back” of 
Meath, with its yawning ditch 
always towards you, as the 
Irishman expresses it, the fair 
stone wall of Galway or the 
nasty treacherous one of Louth, 
the wide stretch of gleaming 
water or the ugly stiff hog- 
backed stile, the sheep-net of 
Yorkshire, which is a terror to 
most, or the iron railings round 
an enclosure, were all one to old 
Bally. He knew them all, and 
seemed to instil the feeling 
into you, as plainly as if he 
was saying it: Trust to me, 
and you are safe. And you 
were. 

I do not think he gave me 
half a dozen falls during the 
many years I rode him, and 
I had such absolute confidence 
in him I am afraid at times 
I tried him most unfairly high. 
That gallant sportsman, Whyte 
Melville, in his stirring rhymes, 
describes Old Bally most accur- 
ately— 


‘When the country is deepest, I give 
you my word 
‘Tis a pride and a pleasure to put 
him along ; 
O’er fallow and pasture he sweeps like 
a bird, 
And there’s nothing too wide nor too 
high nor too strong, 
For the ploughs cannot choke nor the 
fences can cro 
This Clipper that stands in the stall at 
the top.” 


He would stand at the 
covert side like an old dog- 
horse, apparently taking no 
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notice of anything, fellows rid- 
ing and galloping all about 
and around him; but at the 
first whimper of a hound, often 
before I heard it myself, up 
would go his head, and with 
ears pricked he would stand 
still as a statue, listening, not 
a@ move, though I often felt 
his heart beating between my 
knees from exeitement. But 
no fuss: it was real business 
as well as pleasure with him. 
He knew a View Holloa and 
Gone Away as well as I did, 
but he would not move until 
you gave him the “office,” and 
then look out! No need to 
wait for the crowd in the gate- 
way or gap; turn his head 
where you wanted him to go; 
that Gone Away had been 
enough for him, and he was 
off like a shot from a gun. 
Reaching into his _ snaffle- 
bridle, for he would never 
stand a curb, he would pull 
you almost out of your saddle 
till he got into the field with 
the hounds racing in front of 
him ; after that your troubles 
were over, and he would drop 
his head to your hand and 
keep his pace and his place. 
Like most high-couraged good 
"uns he had his peculiarities, 
and sometimes was a bit of a 
handful if you did not know 
him, he was so keen and 
powerful; so I never put any- 
one else on him, and he and I 
at that time lived for and 
understood each other. Well, 
he taught me not only how to 
ride but how to ride to hounds, 
and I owe the dear old fellow a 
very deep debt of gratitude. 
Got by Lord Waterford’s 
“Red Wing” out of a three- 
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parts bred Irish mare; he was 
a bright bay with black points 
and not a white hair, a beauti- 
ful quality head and full eye, 
standing 16.2 and up to six- 
teen stone, the quickest and 
finest fencer I have ever sat 
on, and fast enough to live 
with any hounds; in fact, 
with a little more pace he 
would have been a Grand 
National horse, for at his own 
pace he could stay for ever. 
And I was twenty-two, and 
riding under eleven stone! 
Think of it! Could you ask 
for greater bliss? Could the 
heart of man desire more? 

I gave thirty sovereigns for 
him, and was several times 
offered £500 for him —a very 
big price for a hunter in those 
days, equal to £1000 now; but 
my answer always was: I am a 
poor man with few horses, you 
a rich one with many; if he is 
worth £500 to you he is worth 
£1000 to me, as I can rely on 
him to carry me two days 
a-week all the season, and see 
hounds over any country, and 
pick me up a little steeple- 
chase at the end of it, and pay 
for his grub, which, as long as 
he and I live—and only death 
shall part us—shall be of the 
best— 


And I never will part by a sale or a 
swop 
With my Clipper that stands in the 
stall at the top.” 


And it was so. 

The way I got him was 
curious. Bought at Ballyrag- 
get in Kilkenny by one of the 
dearest of gentlemen, Major 
Cass of my regiment, the 10th 
Hussars, he was sold to him for 
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ninety sovereigns as a five-year. 
old, as he was said to be go 
clumsy that he could not get 
over an Irish country. Clumsy! 
The cleverest and quickest 
fencer man ever sat upon, 
The truth was, he was high- 
couraged and keen, a big 
jumper, and a very strong 
raking galloper, and would not 
stand his mouth being pulled 
about. Major Cass bought him 
at the end of one season, sum- 
mered him, got on him fresh 
at the beginning of the next 
season in Yorkshire with a 
severe double bridle, and not 
being gifted with the best of 
hands or the nerve of youth, 
was promptly run away with 
round and round a field. Then 
he turned him in despair at a 
big bull-finch, thinking to stop 
him, but dear old Bally, bold 
as a lion, half-blown, jumped 
as big as he could, rolled head 
over heels into the next field, 
and the kind old Major went 
to bed for three weeks. “It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.” He said he was a 
brute, and that any one might 
have him for thirty sovereigns, 
consequently no one would look 
at him, and had I not, fortu- 
nately for myself, turned up 
when I did, some weeks after- 
wards, he would have been 
sent to the hammer and sold 
for what he would fetch. 
Being a poor “cornet,” lov- 
ing a hunt, and in those days 
loving a “brute,” for I really 
preferred ‘a handful” then to 
a made horse, and loved train- 
ing and breaking them in, I 
said I’d take him, though I’d 
never seen him. We went to 
look at him, and I walked up 
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to him in his stall, had him 
atripped, and said, “ Major, 
he’s mine.” ‘‘ Have a ride on 
him,” said Major Cass. “ No, 
thanks, he’ll do,” said I; but 
he insisted, and Bally was 
brought out, and with a leg up 
I was on his back. How well 
I remember it! With a double 
bridle and noseband, and a 
tight ourb, his head low down 
to the ground, reaching into 
his bridle, he took me in that 
long slinging trot which only a 
big, powerful, well-bred horse 
has, right up to the barrack 
gates, where the sentry stopped 
him—I couldn’t. Turned round, 
back he went to the stables, 
where I jumped off, and said, 
“Come on, Major, I'll give you 
a cheque.” “ Well,” said he, 
“take him if you like, my dear 
boy, but I tell you he’s a real 
brute ; he can’t gallop, he can’t 
jump, but he’s a good walker, 
and he can and will run away 
with you.” “All right,” said 
I; “if he’s a good walker, he 
ean do something else,” and 
thus I fortunately became the 
possessor of dear old Bally- 
ragget, the best friend a young 
sportsman ever possessed. 

I had him led on next morn- 
ing toa meet of the York and 
Ainsty, about fifteen miles off. 
We found a fox. The hounds 
went away and so did he, keen 
as mustard, for he had had 
nothing but oats and quiet 
exercise for two months. 
Shaking his head low to the 
ground, fighting at his heavy 
double bridle and noseband 
which they assured me was the 
only thing you could possibly 
hold him in, he hardly seemed 
to see or rise at the first two 





fences, but got through or over 
them somehow, and not till the 
middle of the third field could 
I really get a pull at him. 
Then I jumped off, put the 
eurb in my pocket, let the bit 
down as low as I could in his 
mouth, jumped on his back, 
and said to him, “Now, you 
beggar, you may rip!” Find- 
ing his head practically loose, 
up it went, and in about three 
fences he dropped to my hand, 
never made another mistake, 
and I had a ripping ride, 
From that day till he died he 
never again knew what a double 
bridle and curb meant, or felt 
the indignity of whip or spur. 
But he could pull a bit some- 
times on a snaffle. He never 
had a good mouth, though he 
and I got to know one another 
so well that I could have 
ridden him almost with my 
voice and a pack-thread, I 
am @ great believer in the 
human voice with all animals. 

His first notable performance 
was with Lord Middleton’s 
hounds in Yorkshire. There 
were great festivities at the 
present Lord Middleton’s com- 
ing of age, a big ball, and lawn 
meet at Birdsall, for which all 
the houses round were filled, 
and many first-class well- 
mounted sportsmen and sports- 
women from the neighbouring 
packs meant to “do or die” 
the next morning. We found 
a fox in the laurels close to the 
house. There was a holloa 
forrard, most of the field gal- 
loped off down the ride, whilst 
I and a few others stopped 
back and listened. The fox 
turned short back with the 
hounds close at him, and with 
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a breast-high scent they rattled 
him through the laurels, back 
past the house, and he was 
away pointing for Sledmere, 
with nothing to hold him till 
he got there. Nor was there 
anything to stop hounds; but 
those steep undulations on the 
Wolds take the puff out of 
horses, and the double flights 
of rails take a bit of doing, as 
those who know that country 
will tell you. 

Some of the field who had 
been left (and how mad they 
were about it afterwards) man- 
aged to cut in about half-way, 
but they had to gallop so hard 
to do so that they were soon 
out of the hunt again, and for 
the last mile or so I saw no- 
thing but the hounds racing 
in front: one gallant young 
farmer close with them, an- 
other a hundred yards or so 
behind him, and I was about 
the same distance again behind 
him, and we could none of us 
gain a yard on one another or 
the hounds, for they were still 
racing with never a check. 
Not another soul was in sight. 
I found my two gallani sports- 
men in the road, looking at the 
park palings into Sledmere, 
with their horses dead beat. 
“Come up,” and old Bally was 
over and into the covert, and 
he and I with the hounds ran 
the fox to ground about a 
quarter of a mile farther on. 
Then I knew I had a “real 
clinker,” as I did not get too 
good a start, and had to make 
up a lot of leeway. 

I do not know what distance 
we covered or what time we 
did it in, as it was the only 
time I was in that particular 
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part of the country, but it ig 
about nine miles as the crow 
flies. I know it was very fast, 
and a run that was talked of 
for many a day, and there are 
possibly some who may re- 
member it yet. 

Some twenty years after. 
wards I met the huntsman, 
whom I had never seen since 
I left that country, out cub- 
hunting one morning with the 
Essex. I went up to him and 
said, “Do you remember the 
gallop from Birdsall to Sled- 
mere?” He looked at me and 
said, “God bless me, sir, were 
you there?” and on my telling 
him I was, he said, “ Why, we 
talk of it now, and I remember 
there was a young officer from 
the Barracks at York who was 
the only one with ’em into 
Sledmere. They slipped me 
too quick in that crowd in the 
laurels, and I never could catch 
"em; you had to get away on 
their backs to see ’em,—there 
was no catching ’em.” And 
he was about right. I have 
ridden many a longer and 
harder run, but nothing faster 
whilst it lasted. 

What gentlemen and what 
gallant fellows those Yorkshire 
farmers were, and I hope are 
still, and how straight and 
hard they used to go, and 
what good cattle they used 
to ride. Alas! the days that 
are no more. Where are those 
horses now? In those days 
you could put together out of 
those two counties, Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, as good & 
stud of hunters as could be 
found in the world, and that 
could only be rivalled by far- 
famed Ireland ; big upstanding 
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quality horses, nearly clean 
bred, standing over 16 hands 
with over 9 inches of bone below 
the knee, that could both gallop 
and jump and stay, or do any- 
thing you wanted, even to 
harness. Think of those horses 
of former days which Mr Hall 
of Scawby, Master of the 
Holderness, used to pick up 
from the farmers, all bred in 
those two counties. And the 
horses the farmers used to ride 
themselves — almost the same 
stamp. Surely those grand 
and noble animals were pre- 
ferable, more valuable and 
useful than the prize-winners 
of the Hackney show rings 
of the present day, which, 
when mated out of their own 
class, produce in the second 
generation — “What?” And 
so I say, “ Alas! the days that 
are no more.” 

I don’t remember ever having 
the old horse fairly beat but 
once, and that was unfairly, 
as he was not fit. It was soon 
after I got him, and he was too 
big. After a very long run 
with the York and Ainsty over 
a very heavy country, the 
hounds were racing into their 
fox, dead beat, in the open, 
two men close at their sterns; 
fox, hounds, and men got over 
the last fence somehow, a 
biggish ditch with a low hedge 
on the far side, almost together 
and all dead beat. I was about 
fifty yards behind them, but 
Bally was “done to a turn,” 
and I jumped off and over the 
fence on foot, and we broke up 
our fox within fifty yards of 
the fence. Taking the hounds 
back, we met a few stragglers 
still looking for them when we 
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got about a mile and a half 
from where we had killed the 
fox. He and I afterwards, on 
several occasions, broke up our 
fox alone together, both in 
England and in Ireland. Oh 
yes, he was beat once again, 
but then all the other horses 
were also, and it was by the 
ground. Coming away from 
Christmas gorse in Selby 
Lowndes country, over that 
lovely stretch of pasture, the 
grass was in that awful con- 
dition when your horse’s hoof 
comes out of the ground with 
a sound like drawing a cork 
out of a bottle. I don’t think 
“the field” managed to get 
three fields, but the celebrated 
Jim Mason and Mrs Villiers, 
whom he piloted, both light- 
weights and mounted on the 
very best that money could 
buy, and Bally and I, got about 
six fields, and then we were 
beat, and the hounds raced 
away by themselves out of 
sight, for we could get no 
farther. What a glorious bit 
of country that is. Many a 
good gallop I’ve had over it 
too 


We had a very good season 
in Yorkshire, and by the end 
of it, with plenty of hard work, 
Bally had quite come to hand, 
and would pop in and out of 
a@ nasty corner as handy as 
a huntsman’s horse, or stride 
away over a big country with 
the best. He had a rare con- 
stitution, never was off his feed 
after the hardest day, legs and 
feet of the best, and he always 
did his two days a-week; and 
therein lay the secret of his 
getting to the end of those 
long runs when man big 

I 
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studs and second horses were 
beat, as, though looking light 
in condition, he was always 
hard and fit, and they were 
gross and often soft. I have 
more than once ridden him 
three days in one week, and, 
granted my weight was noth- 
ing to him, of how many 
horses can you say this? when 
we are most of us satisfied 
with one that will do three 
days in a fortnight. But I 
never took a liberty with him, 
never galloped him when I 
could trot, and never trotted 
him when I could walk, and 
never larked or jumped an 
unnecessary fence with him ; 
and as soon as ever the day 
was over I put into the nearest 
pub. and gave him a little 
gruel or chilled water and a 
mouthful of hay before jogging 
him quietly home. My pals 
used to say it was all a mis- 
take, and it was better to get 
your horse home to his own 
stable at once, and that I only 
went into the pub. for my own 
grub, &c.; but the proof of the 
“pudding,” where Bally and 
I were concerned, was that we 
could both stay and do work. 
Many of them tumbled to it 
at last, and followed my ex- 
ample to advantage, and I 
recommend the habit to all 
foxhunters. 

At the end of the season 
came our Regimental Races, 
over the ordinary country, no 
regulation courses and fences 
as there are now. We rather 
set our faces against racing in 
those days, and had no real 
racing men in the Regiment, 
but several exceptionally first- 
class men over a country to 
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hounds, with many very high- 
class horses. The course wag 
over some low-lying ground 
near the banks ef the Ouse 
above York, and it had rained 
very heavily for some time 
before, so that a great part of 
the course was regularly under 
water, and we had to splash 
through it as best we could, and 
we did so. It was a terrible 
afternoon, raining and bitterly 
cold. I did not know much of 
the steeple-chasing game at that 
time, and had been brought up 
by my father, a first-class man 
to hounds himself, to think 
always of saving my horse, and 
getting to the end of a long 
run; consequently I did not 
do Bally justice and go to the 
front when I ought, and he 
had to content himself with 
coming in with the ruck, or he 
might have added another leaf 
to his laurels. It was hard on 
him, for he was not to blame. 
It is curious how few really 
first-class men to hounds are 
equally good between the flags; 
but the two arts are very dif- 
ferent, though both require the 
same essentials,—head, hands, 
seat, determination, and quick 
decision,—and without the com- 
bination no man, however good 
or hard he may be, can aspire 
to rank as an “artist” in either 
line; and even should he be s0 
fortunately gifted as to possess 
all these, nothing but close 
attention, learning, and prac- 
tice, will ever take him to the 
“top of the tree.” But so it is 
really with pretty well every- 
thing else in this world, and it 
seems to me that only those 
who do really get to the top of 
the tree are the men or women 
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who are gifted with one talent 
only, and give up their lives to 
their one ideal. Whether they 
are to be envied or not is 
another thing, but I should 
think it must be a bit mono- 
tonous at times to have only 
one idea and occupation, and I 
think I would sooner be like 
myself and many others, “ Jack 
of all trades and master of 
none.” 

Well, I’ve digressed enough 
here, so now we'll go over to 
The Emerald Isle with Bally- 
ragget. 

Landed in Dublin from 
Liverpool, down we went to 
Cahir in Tipperary, parts of 
which county I always think 
are as fine as any country I 
have ever ridden over, and 
those who know it, I am sure, 
will agree with me, for it is all 
sound grass, carrying a grand 
scent, undulating, with every 
description of fence, which 
though in many places big are 
all sound and jumpable. 

In 1864 we were at Cahir, 
in Tipperary, and held our 
Regimental Races there. The 
original bronze Challenge Cup, 
the conditions of which were 
that it had to be won three 
times by the same owner, had 
been carried off by our able 
veterinary surgeon, Mr William 
Thacker, and Colonel Valentine 
Baker had presented another 
to the Regiment on the same 
terms, and this was the first 
year we competed for it. Let- 
ting old Bally have his head 
and make his own running, he 
scored his first win. One of 
the conditions was that only 
maiden horses, which had never 
been started for an open race 
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or been in a training-stable, 
could compete for this cup. 
Unfortunately for Bally I en- 
tered and ran him that year 
in an open military race at 
Punchestown, where I got beat 
a length, and this debarred 
him from running for “ Baker’s 
Cup” again, and he could 
only compete for the 10th 
Royal Hussars Cup, a handi- 
cap which he won three years 
in succession. 

In ’65 we held our races at 
Howth and Baldoyle, and Bally 
was adjudged twelve stone. 
In those days the steeplechase 
course started on the flat race 
course, and (after a_ short 
distance past the stand) ran 
out into the country, making 
a right-hand circle on to the 
course again about a quarter 
of a mile from home. About 
the third fence, merely a brush 
fence on the flat, we were all 
racing together; and Tom Fitz- 
william and Henry Wood, lying 
a length or two on my right and 
about three lengths in front of 
me, cannoned in the air, and 
both fell, rolling right across 
in front of old Bally. He was 
tearing at me very hard, but I 
felt him instinctively pull him- 
self together, check his stride, 
and jumping short he lit be- 
tween the fence and the two 
men and two horses who were 
on the ground and jumped the 
lot. I had no power or time 
to do anything—it was entirely 
his own action. I would not 
have believed a horse could 
have taken in a situation so 
quickly and acted so promptly. 
I then went on with the lead, 
and the others did not catch 
me until we were coming down 
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to a big fence in the bottom of 
a dip about half a mile from 
home, when four of them 
ranged up on my right, and 
we were all neck and neck and 
close together as we reached 
the fence. There was a jostle, 
and three fell, knocking Billy 
Chaine, on Elvira, who was 
next on my right, against me. 


** Our silks as we bounded 
Brushed lightly, our stirrups clashed 
loud as we lit.” 


His mare went on her knees 
and nose, but picked herself 
up, and we had a ding-dong 
race the last quarter of a mile, 
when Bally managed to get 
home by a few lengths. Billy 
had his foot knocked out of 
one stirrup in the jostle in the 
bottom, and rode a great race 
with only one. Had it not 
been for this it might have 
been even a nearer thing, as 
his was a real good animal 
with, I think, a bit more pace 
than old Bally, and he was a 
good man. 

In 1866 we had a very good 
meeting over the Fairy House 
Course in Co. Meath, and again 
old Ballyragget justified his 
character by carrying the 
Eton blue and black cap to 
victory in the Handicap, 
though we had to put up 
thirteen stone, and were giv- 
ing away weight to some 
really good horses. 

In 1867, whilst the Regiment 
was at Dundalk, in Co. Louth, 
most of us kept some horses in 
Navan, and hunted chiefly with 
the Meath, often getting six 
days a week with the differ- 
ent packs round. “Chicken” 
Hartopp took Kilkarne House, 
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just over the bridge outside 
Navan; Meath opened its 
doors to us in the most hos- 
pitable manner, and we had 
a glorious season with that 
marvellous man, dear old Sam 
Reynell. After the Season 
was over, “Chicken” got 
up a point-to-point race, 
which created great excite. 
ment among the hunting com- 
munities of Ireland. He called 
it the Kilkarne Drag Hunt, 
and the conditions were that 
we were to run between five 
and six miles over the country 
with drag-hounds to lead us 
the first four miles. The light 
weights were to carry twelve 
stone or over, and heavy 
weights fourteen stone. Meath, 
West Meath, Kildare, Kilkenny, 
Carlow, Tipperary, Louth, 
Co. Dublin—in fact, even 
a “Blazer” from far-off Gal- 
way,—all the neighbouring 
packs produced one or two of 
their best men and horses. We 
had about five couple of very 
fast drag-hounds, which we 
were told would pilot us for 
the first four miles, at the end 
of which distance on going 
round a corner we should see 
a large flag on the top of a hill 
in the distance, and we could 
then make our way home as 
best we could. None of us had 
the slightest idea of what part 
of the country we were going 
to be taken to, and the country 
was of course unflagged and 
untouched in any way. We 
were not to go more than 100 
yards down the road or open & 
gate. 

Some five-and-thirty of us 
started together, chiefly in the 
12-stone class. After a very 
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big lunch, at which the 
county turned up, we were 
taken off about three miles, 
where we found the hounds. 
They were laid on to a strong 
drag, and away we went. 
Before starting the “ Chicken” 
told me he should follow me. 
I begged him not to, for, as I 
told him, he knew my style of 
riding, and would be cursing me 
all the way for riding wide or 
not going close enough up to 
the hounds: however, he said 
he should, as he knew nothing 
could beat old Bally. He did 
so, and, to my delight, I got 
the abuse I expected. What 
fun it was! 

After I thought that we 
had been going about four 
miles I went up to the hounds, 
and shortly after that we came 
round a corner, and, sure 
enough, there, about a mile 
and a half away in the 
distance, and right in front 
of us, was the hill of Skrine, 
with a large flag visible to us 
all on the top of it. 

I looked round to _ the 
“ Chicken,” who was still with 
me, and, pointing to the flag, 
said, “ Now, you old growler, 
I’m off home; good luck to 
you,— take care of yourself,” 
and, dropping my hands to 
the old horse, went to the 
front and was on the top 
of the hill and standing by 
the flag among the carriages, 
which had all got there by a 
short cut, before any one else 
was over the second fence from 
home in the bottom. And who 
do you think the next two men 
were? The “Chicken” and 
Charley Morton, the Master of 
the West Meath Hounds, both 
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riding over sixteen stone. They 
finished neck-and-neck up that 
long steep hill, both doing all 
they knew, Charley Morton 
just succeeding in getting 
home first by a few lengths. 

All honour to them. It was 
one of the finest performances 
I have ever seen, two heavy- 
weights cleaning out the whole 
of a big field, thirty-five in 
number, of the best men and 
horses in Ireland, and giving 
most of them about three stone. 
Pleased and proud as I was 
to have got home first, I 
almost wished I had been 
behind them, though it had 
been agreed that if a heavy 
weight won he was to take 
both cups. 

Old Bally’s performance was 
nothing to theirs, as I had to 
carry weight to ride twelve 
stone, and he could have won 
equally as easily with sixteen 
stone. 


**To the good horse I rode all the 
credit is due;” 


and the good horse by that 
time was pretty well known 
with the Meath and Ward, 
who were delighted that one 
of their own crowd should 
have taken the cake. The 
comments of the “ wreckers ” 
were delicious. ‘‘Indade, yer 
’anner, but he’s the grand 
lepper intoirely. Didn’t I see 
him leading the hunt over the 
Poorhouse drain, and meself 
standin’ foreninst ye at that 
very same time?”—a Ward 
runner chiming in with, “ Ach, 
shure, and didn’t I know him 
this long time? Isn’t he the 
marvel? Didn’t he lep the 
Ward river beyant in the great 
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hunt? Begorra, the divil a 
wan can see the way he goes. 
Shure, he’s the great harse 
intoirely, he is; I’d like well 
to drink his health, yer ’anner. 
Thank ye, yer ’anner, thank 
ye; and long may ye live, and 
ould Bally too. Glory be to 
God.” 

Ah, they are cheery good 
fellows “thim Oirish,” and 
dearly love a hunt or a bit 
of sport. 

This Drag Hunt really re- 
suscitated the point-to-point 
steeplechases of former days, 
when men competed over an 
unknown, unflagged, and un- 
touched country from one 
given point— generally sup- 
posed to have been a church 
steeple—to another; and it in- 
augurated the present point- 
to-point races, about the 
conditions of which at this 
moment there is so much 
discussion. It has always 
seemed to me that the real 
point-to-point race was a test 
of the power of both man and 
horse, in getting over an 
unknown hunting country, 
whereas the present point-to- 
point, with its course clearly 
defined by flags, and its fences 
levelled and cut te dimensions 
that any fairly good horse can 
cover with ease in his stride, 
is a very bad and dangerous 
imitation of the real steeple- 
chase. It is no test of either 
man or horse in getting across 
a country, and it is dangerous, 
because it admits of trained 
steeplechase horses competing 
with the ordinary high-class 
hunter, who is seldom brought 
as fit to the post as they are, 
or ridden as well as they are, 
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by men who can afford to buy 
horses and lay themselves out 
especially to win these races; 
and the hunter has to be ridden 
almost the whole distance above 
his real pace to live with them, 
It also lays itself open to many 
other objections—a ring and 
betting; but on these I will 
not touch. They have all been 
fully discussed publicly by 
many men competent to give 
an opinion and _ thoroughly 
conversant with the subject. 
But what a farce the present 
point-to-point is, and what a 
fraud the “qualified hunter.” I 
must admit that I am _ sur- 
prised that the governing body 
cannot draw out some sensible 
Rules to make what is called 
@ point-to-point race really a 
POINT-TO-POINT Race and a 
fair test of man and horse, It 
would be quite easy to do, 
though some of what I call ille- 
gitimate interests might suffer 
slightly. 

In 67 our races were held 
at Ardee, in Co. Louth, over 
the Mullacurry Course. Poor 
old Bally by that time had so 
established his reputation that 
he was set to carry thirteen 
stone twelve, giving away & 
stone and more to all the rest. 
However, I could not complain 
after his previous performances. 
As usual, I let him go to the 
front. 

About half a mile from home 
“Pudgy” Slacke came up along- 
side of me in a big open grass 
field, on Vanille, a very well- 
bred light galloping mare that 
he much fancied. 

“You are too good for me 
this time, Pudgy,” said 

“Yes,” he said; “bar accl- 
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dents, I ought to beat you with 
that weight.” 

In front of us was a long 
field of very heavy plough. I 
led over the fence, and then, 
instead of, as he expected, 
taking a pull, sat down and 
sent old Bally through the 
dirt as if I was coming home 
up the straight, thus shaking 
off Slacke’s light mare, with 
about eleven stone and a half 
on her back and having her 
clean beat, sailed home an easy 
winner. 

It was a great triumph for 
the old horse, and that night 
at dinner Colonel Valentine 
Baker, with a smile, said, 

“And now, gentlemen, ac- 
cording to our usual annual 
custom, I ask you to drink 
the health of Mr St Quintin 
and Ballyragget.” It was his 
fourth win at consecutive 
meetings. 

The men of the Regiment 
loved him, and always had 
their little bit on old Bally, 
for they could not believe in 
the possibility of his defeat, 
and their enthusiasm when he 
passed the post first was 
beyond bounds. Even old 
Bally himself seemed to know, 
and to be enthused by the 
cheering and smacks on his 
neck and quarters, and his 
head used to go up and his 
eyes glisten as he struggled 
through them to the weighing- 
post. 

Poor old fellow, the next day 
was the only really disastrous 
one in his hunting or racing 
career. I had entered him to 
run in the Louth Hunt Cup 
the following day, and though 
it was only two miles, and he 
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fences, and there were two or 
three good horses entered, he 
was made a strong favourite. 

A farmer, who lived near the 
course, very kindly put him up 
for me for the night; but my 
man in charge was so elated 
with his win that day, and the 
farmer so hospitable, that I am 
afraid he drank the old horse’s 
health too often that night, 
and left him with his head 
loose in the manger, full of the 
good oats and best of hay, 
which the farmer gave him. 
The consequence was that 
when the flag dropped for our 
start next day, instead of 
jumping into his bridle and 
nearly pulling me out of the 
saddle, as was his wont, I 
found him sluggish and in- 
clined to take things easy, 
which, with a galloping lot of 
horses in a two-mile race, soon 
put us at a disadvantage, and 
I found myself in the rear in- 
stead of in front. He was just 
beginning to brighten up and 
catch hold of me in his old 
determined familiar manner, 
after we had gone a mile, 
and were beginning to go 
up to our horses, when, com- 
ing very fast across a grass 
field with a very small open 
grip in the middle of it 
(the most dangerous obstacle 
you can meet in a race), in 
trying to gallop over it, he 
dropped a leg and turned a 
complete somersault. We were 
both up on the instant, and I 
ran him on a yard or two to 
see that he was all right, and 
was just preparing to get on 
to him when the “Chicken,” 
who was riding close by, look- 
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ing on, galloped up and asked 
me if I was hurt. 

I said, “No, I’m all right, 
and so is Bally.” 

“Well,” he said, “it was a 
real crumpler to look at, and 
you are all smothered with 
blood.” 

I put my hand to my face, 
and said, “Well, it’s very 
funny, I can’t feel my nose or 
my teeth.” 

“ They’re all right,” he said, 
and then got me some water in 
his hat out of the ditch, and I 
bathed my face. 

I felt perfectly all right, and 
got on Bally, and “Chicken ” 
and I cantered across over 
three natural fences to the 
stand. 

Our doctor was there, and 
popped me into the coach, 
where, as we were a long way 
from any station, I had to stop 
the rest of the afternoon, with 
wet rags on my face. 

We got back to Dundalk 
about eight o’clock that night, 
by which time my face had 
swollen up so that you could 
not see my eyes or my features, 
and it was found that I had 
broken my nose and cracked 
one cheek-bone and my upper 
jaw. It was a most curious 
accident, as I felt absolutely 
no pain at the time, and really 
very little afterwards. I think 
dear old Bally must have hit 
me as we got up. 

I should not have gone into 
all these details if it had not 
been (if the surgeons will allow 
me to say so) for the amusing 
experiences I had afterwards. 
As soon as I was in a fit con- 
dition, a Dublin dentist put a 
plate into the roof of my 


mouth to keep the jaw right, 
which was only cracked in two 
places, and not displaced. It 
soon set, and about three weeks 
afterwards I went over to 
London and dined with a lot 
of pals at the “ Rag,” my host 
promising to give me slops, 
as I could not by then eat 
properly. 

I had been to Mr Prescott 
Hewett, one of the most 
eminent surgeons in London, 
who said it was all right, and 
nothing more could be done. 

Our old regimental Surgeon- 
Major Fraser, who had been 
years in the regiment, and 
was like a father to us all, 
and had been away at the 
time of the accident, sat next 
to me at dinner, and was 
greatly interested in the case, 
as though the lower jaw is 
often broken the upper one 
seldom is. He insisted on 
taking me to Mr (afterwards 
Sir) Henry Thompson, who 
was a friend of his and a 
leading surgeon in whom he 
had great faith, and we were 
admitted to him by a private 
entrance. After fiddling away 
at my mouth, he said— 

“Oh, it’s all nonsense; there 
never could have been a fract- 
ure there.” 

I said, “ Well, will you 
kindly explain »’ when he 
abruptly stopped me with— 

“My dear sir, you asked 
me a plain question. I give 
you a plain answer: there 
never was a fracture there.” 
And, pointing to the door of 
the waiting - room, he said, 
“That room is full of patients; 
my time is too valuable to 
enter into explanations.” 
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I said no more, but, like a 
fool, handed him two guineas 
and walked out. 

When I got outside I was 
very angry, and said to 
Fraser— 

“That is a charming friend 
of yours; but considering our 
own surgeon, the dentist, and 
myself could all feel the three 
pieces moving and grating, I 
don’t attach much weight to 
his opinion. Prescott Hewett 
said, ‘No doubt there has been 
a fracture’; this fellow says, 
‘It’s all nonsense.’ Now we'll 
go to old Sir William Fer- 
gusson, who, you admit, is 
quite at the top of the tree.” 

“What's the good of spend- 
ing any more money?” said 
he. ‘Nothing more can be 
done, and it’s all right.” 

“T don’t care,” said I, “I’m 
going.” 

And he came with me. 

To those who knew that 
kind old man, Sir William 
Fergusson, with his tall 
stature and broad Scotch ac- 
cent, the finale, I think, will 
be amusing. 

After examining my jaw, he 
said— 

“Weel, from what you tell 
me, I should say there must 
have been a fracture, there 
might have been a fracture, 
or there might not have been 
& fracture.” 

“Well,” I said, “my nose is 
on one side, isn’t it?” 

_ “Yes,” he said, “your nose 
1s on one side.” And he began 
quietly feeling it. 

It was mighty sore, and I 
said— - 

. — anything be done to 
1 ? 


“No,” he said; “it’s too late 
now. It ought to have been 
done at the time,” and at that 
instant gave it a sharp, strong 
wrench. I holloed and jumped 
back, and, without intention, 
as near as possible hit him. He 
only smiled, and putting his 
hand on my shoulder looked 
down at my nose and said 
quietly, “I think it’s a leetle 
straighter noo!” 

Old Bally and I got beat 
twice in open military races 
by the same man—“ Piggy” 
Lawrence of the 4th Hussars, 
who was a wonder on a horse 
and between the flags; and I 
always felt when he was up 
in a race that I had all my 
work cut out for me. One 
time was over the Punches- 
town Course, four miles, with 
about fifteen starters. When 
the flag dropped the field 
went off at a desperate pace, 
and I found myself alongside 
Piggy in the rear. 

I said, “They're in a 
hurry !” 

“Desperate,” said he; “but 
they’ll soon come back.” 

And sure enough they all 
made a very wide turn at 
the fence after the stand, and 
Piggy and I, slipping close 
round the flag, got to the 
front, and were leading going 
up the opposite hill. 

He looked at me, and said— 

“That’s a marvellous old 
horse of yours, Tommy.” 

“Not a bad one for a 
hunter,” said I; “but you and 
your well-trained chasers are 
another class.” 

“Well, there are only us two 
in it,” he said. “It’s no use 
breaking our necks at this 
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ing on, galloped up and asked 
me if I was hurt. 

I said, “No, I’m all right, 
and so is Bally.” 

“Well,” he said, “it was a 
real crumpler to look at, and 
you are all smothered with 
blood.” 

I put my hand to my face, 
and said, “Well, it’s very 
funny, I can’t feel my nose or 
my teeth.” 

“ They’re all right,” he said, 
and then got me some water in 
his hat out of the ditch, and I 
bathed my face. 

I felt perfectly all right, and 
got on Bally, and “Chicken ” 
and I cantered across over 
three natural fences to the 
stand. 

Our doctor was there, and 
popped me into the coach, 
where, as we were a long way 
from any station, I had to stop 
the rest of the afternoon, with 
wet rags on my face. 

We got back to Dundalk 
about eight o’clock that night, 
by which time my face had 
swollen up so that you could 
not see my eyes or my features, 
and it was found that I had 
broken my nose and cracked 
one cheek-bone and my upper 
jaw. It was a most curious 
accident, as I felt absolutely 
no pain at the time, and really 
very little afterwards. I think 
dear old Bally must have hit 
me as we got up. 

I should not have gone into 
all these details if it had not 
been (if the surgeons will allow 
me to say so) for the amusing 
experiences I had afterwards. 
As soon as I was in a fit con- 
dition, a Dublin dentist put a 
plate into the roof of my 


mouth to keep the jaw right, 
which was only cracked in two 
places, and not displaced, It 
soon set, and about three weeks 
afterwards I went over to 
London and dined with a lot 
of pals at the “ Rag,” my host 
promising to give me slops, 
as I could not by then eat 
properly. 

I had been to Mr Prescott 
Hewett, one of the most 
eminent surgeons in London, 
who said it was all right, and 
nothing more could be done. 

Our old regimental Surgeon- 
Major Fraser, who had been 
years in the regiment, and 
was like a father to us all, 
and had been away at the 
time of the accident, sat next 
to me at dinner, and was 
greatly interested in the case, 
as though the lower jaw is 
often broken the upper one 
seldom is. He insisted on 
taking me to Mr (afterwards 
Sir) Henry Thompson, who 
was a friend of his and a 
leading surgeon in whom he 
had great faith, and we were 
admitted to him by a private 
entrance. After fiddling away 
at my mouth, he said— 

“Oh, it’s all nonsense; there 
never could have been a fract- 
ure there,” 

I said, “ Well, will you 
kindly explain »’ when he 
abruptly stopped me with— 

“My dear sir, you asked 
me a plain question. I give 
you a plain answer: there 
never was a fracture there.” 
And, pointing to the door of 
the waiting - room, he said, 
“That room is full of patients; 
my time is too valuable to 
enter into explanations.” 
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I said no more, but, like a 
fool, handed him two guineas 
and walked out. 

When I got outside I was 
very angry, and said to 
Fraser— 

“That is a charming friend 
of yours; but considering our 
own surgeon, the dentist, and 
myself could all feel the three 
pieces moving and grating, I 
don’t attach much weight to 
his opinion. Prescott Hewett 
said, ‘No doubt there has been 
a fracture’; this fellow says, 
‘It’s all nonsense.’ Now we'll 
go to old Sir William Fer- 
gusson, who, you admit, is 
quite at the top of the tree.” 

“What's the good of spend- 
ing any more money?” said 
he. ‘Nothing more can be 
done, and it’s all right.” 

“T don’t care,” said I, “I’m 
going.” 

And he came with me. 

To those who knew that 
kind old man, Sir William 
Fergusson, with his tall 
stature and broad Scotch ac- 
cent, the finale, I think, will 
be amusing. 

After examining my jaw, he 
said— 

“Weel, from what you tell 
me, I should say there must 
have been a fracture, there 
might have been a fracture, 
or there might not have been 
@ fracture.” 

“Well,” I said, “my nose is 
on one side, isn’t it?” 

_ “Yes,” he said, “your nose 
1s on one side.” And he began 
quietly feeling it. 

It was mighty sore, and I 
said— - 


. -— anything be done to 
1 > 
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“No,” he said; “it’s too late 
now. It ought to have been 
done at the time,” and at that 
instant gave it a sharp, strong 
wrench. I holloed and jumped 
back, and, without intention, 
as near as possible hit him. He 
only smiled, and putting his 
hand on my shoulder looked 
down at my nose and said 
quietly, “I think it’s a leetle 
straighter noo!” 

Old Bally and I got beat 
twice in open military races 
by the same man—“ Piggy” 
Lawrence of the 4th Hussars, 
who was a wonder on a horse 
and between the flags; and I 
always felt when he was up 
in a race that I had all my 
work cut out for me. One 
time was over the Punches- 
town Course, four miles, with 
about fifteen starters. When 
the flag dropped the field 
went off at a desperate pace, 
and I found myself alongside 
Piggy in the rear. 

I said, “ They’re 
hurry!” 

“Desperate,” said he; “but 
they’ll soon come back.” 

And sure enough they all 
made a very wide turn at 
the fence after the stand, and 
Piggy and I, slipping close 
round the flag, got to the 
front, and were leading going 
up the opposite hill. 

He looked at me, and said— 

“That’s a marvellous old 
horse of yours, Tommy.” 

“Not a bad one for a 
hunter,” said I; “but you and 
your well-trained chasers are 
another class.” 

“Well, there are only us two 
in it,” he said. “It’s no use 


breaking our necks at this 


in a 
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pace over these infernal fences. half way round. He caught 
Let’s take a pull.” old Bally in the straight, and 


We were just coming to a 
drop fence into bad boggy 
ground, with a very short 
turn to the right,—a nasty 
place to-day, though much 
better than it used to be; 
and I knew his horse had a 
dicky foreleg, and he hardly 
expected to get round. 

“ All right,” said I, and sat 
back as if I was going to take 
a strong pull. 

He, with his eye on me, 
nearly stopped his horse; but 
I dropped my hand to old 
Bally, who was the quickest 
fencer I ever saw, and, nip- 
ping short around the corner, 
shot Master Piggy at least 
twenty lengths. Away my old 
horse went as usual at the 
top of his long, loping gallop, 
over the double and along the 
bottom; and not until after 
we had crossed the low wall 
and were three parts of the 
way up the hill did Piggy 
manage to come up to me; 
then he looked at me with a 
grin and said— 

“Now, I’ve got you, you 
beggar.” 

And sure enough he had. 
But old Bally made a gallant 
fight, and was not beaten many 
lengths. 

Piggy was all out, but 
the old horse could have 
gone on. 

Another time he beat me 
with a bit of marvellous riding 
over a pretty big course, on a 
mare so shifty that she tried to 
shirk every fence half way 
across the field before she came 
to it, and I don’t think any 
other man could have got her 


having the legs of him beat 
him a couple of lengths. He 
was a fine horseman, and I 
think the strongest and most 
determined man I ever saw 
upon a horse, but a bit rough 
on them at times. 

One very bitter day at Pun- 
chestown, and it can be very 
bitter there sometimes, just 
before we went out for a race, 
and old Bally was in the pad- 
dock, I was close by and heard 
@ man ask my servant what 
horse it was. “ Ballyragget,” 
he said. The fellow looked at 
him for one second, and with 
“Tt’s Bally ‘ragged’ you mane,” 
turned on his heels. Certainly 
the old horse was not looking 
his best: drawn pretty fine, 
with his coat staring, his head 
down, apparently oblivious to 
the world, he certainly did 
look ragged, and quite what 
Jorroeks would call “an enter- 
prizeless member of the chase.” 
But he ran a grand race, and 
was only beaten a few lengths. 
Old Alan M‘Donogh one day as 
I went out said to me in his 
stentorian voice, “Is that old 
Ballyragget? Well, I think 
he’s the very finest fencer that 
ever went into a field.” A very 
big word from him, for no man 
knew more about the business 
than he. A gallant priest in 
Tipperary, who used to hunt 
with us, a real “lover of 4 
harse,” told me he came up to 
Punchestown solely to see the 
old horse go round the course. 

I had him entered for the 
Grand Military at Punches- 
town in 1868, the year our 
Colonel, H.R.H. Prince of 
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Wales, honoured that meeting 
with his presence, but un- 
fortunately he hurt himself 
ten days before the race, and 
I had to scratch him. I should 
have dearly loved to have won 
that race that year on him, or 
tried to. 

Well, he gave me great 
sport, as, being a light weight, 
I rode him every gallop in his 
training as well as in his races. 
And I find on looking through 
the list that during his time 
with me in England and Ire- 
land he saw hounds with three 
packs of staghounds and forty- 
seven packs of foxhounds, to 
say nothing of odd days with 
harriers and drag-hounds. 

Being always anxious to 
save the old horse in any way 
I could, whenever the meet 
was at any distance, and there 
was a railway handy, I took 
him by train, or, if not, sent 
him on overnight, as nothing 
could upset his equanimity or 
put him off his feed, and from 
so constantly running back- 
wards and forwards between 
England and Ireland he would 
walk into his horsebox of his 
own accord, and seemed as 
comfortable and as much at 
home in it, or on the boat, as the 
most experienced traveller,—in- 
deed, on a rough night, far more 
so than many of the humans on 
board. I used generally to 
turn him out in the park for a 
short time in the early spring 
after he had finished his sea- 
son, and whilst the ground 
was soft and the grass green 
and fresh, and then take him 
up and do him well the rest of 
the summer, and he would 
come out in the autumn as 
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fresh and fit as a two-year- 
old, 

I hope this little history of 
“@ real clinker” may warm 
the cockles of many a gallant 
old sportsman’s heart, and 
bring back to him the memory 
of his own Real Clinker, and 
that in his mind’s eye he, as I 
often do, will ride over again 
the many glorious gallops 
they had together whilst fight- 
ing for the “pride of place,” 
close in view of a gallant pack 
of hounds, streaming with a 
breast - high scent and their 
soul-stirring music over a 
fine country, with a straight- 
necked fox in front of them, 
and nothing to hold him for 
several miles. I am sure it 
will to those of the few of my 
dear old “pals” who have 
survived the strain of life, and 
in former days fought it out 
with old Bally both with 
hounds and between the flags ; 
and I hope it may convey a 
hint to the coming sportsman, 
who has not yet met his 
kindred soul in the hunting 
field, so that if he does, and 
I trust he may, he will cherish 
him as part of himself. For 
what is there in the life of 
sport that can compare with 


“Forty minutes o’er the grass without 
a check, boys,” 


on “a pal” that you can 
trust? And I think I have 
tried all and every sport. 

In the winter of 1872-3 I 
went to India with my Regi- 
ment, and though I was pretty 
well satiated with the sports 
and pastimes of these islands, 
and longing for fresh fields 
and pastures new, it went to 
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my heart to say good-bye to 
my loved and trusted friend, 
for I knew I should never 
look on him or his like again. 
He was beginning to show 
signs of the wear and tear 
of what they call now «a 
“strenuous” life; so my 
brother-in-law, Arthur Arm- 
strong, late of the 16th Lan- 
cers, took him down into 
Warwickshire, a country he 
knew well, and where he was 
well known, and rode him 
gently for one season, and 
then gave him an honourable 
and comfortable old age, till 
other happy hunting- grounds 
claimed his gallant spirit. 


‘* There are men both good and wise 
who hold that in a future state 
Dumb creatures we have cherished 
here below 
Shall give us joyous meeting, as we 
pass the golden gate: 
Is it folly that I hope it may be so? 
For never man had friend 
More enduring to the end, 
Truer mate in every turn of time and 
tide. 
Could I think we’d meet again 
It would lighten half my pain 
At the place where the old horse 
died.” 


This is a faithful record, 


Old Bally. 


[Dee 


and I think it must almost 
be a record, of a bond fide 
(regimental) hunter; for few 
horses, I fancy, possess the 
soundness of constitution and 
limb that would enable them 
to stand the work and strain 
of ten consecutive seasons, all 
at high pressure, constantly 
journeying between England 
and Ireland, and from one 
pack to another. Nor can I 
think there are many who 
have been remembered 40 
kindly by such a large num- 
ber of “good men and true,” 
hunting in so many different 
countries, long after he had 
passed away, and when they 
themselves were fading into 
the “sere and yellow.” An 
excellent likeness, painted by 
Osborne, of the old horse 
hangs in the mess of the 
“Gallant Tenth”; and “Old 
Bally’s Cups,” which for many 
years helped to swell the mag- 
nificent collection of historic 
and sporting trophies on their 
table, stand on mine 


** unto this day, 
To witness if I lie.” 


T. A. St QUINTIN. 
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Tue death of Professor 
Lombroso recalls, perhaps for 
the last time, a group of those 
false sciences which tempted the 
last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to eloquence. It is with- 
in the memory of us all that the 
rhetoric of Messrs Huxley and 
Tyndall turned into a popular 
fashion that which in the 
hands of Darwin, the master 
of them all, was a serious in- 
quiry. Science became for the 
moment a maid-of-all-work, a 
universal provider. Not only 
would it enlighten our minds, 


we were told,—it would save 
our souls, The world, grown 
sceptical, eagerly welcomed 


what it regarded as a new 
solace; and science, in revenge, 
arrogated to itself higher 
powers than had ever been 
claimed by the fathers of a 
despotic Church. To-day it 
has assumed a more modest 
demeanour. A fear of bank- 
ruptcy has persuaded it to 
look with suspicion into its 
accounts. Yet the habit of 
pride still clings about it. 
When it was proposed to cele- 
brate in one ceremony the 
centenaries of Tennyson and 
Darwin, the men of science 
uprose in indignation. It was 
absurd, said ‘they, thus to 
confuse the great and the 
small. Aloud they proclaimed 
the immeasurable superiority of 


Darwin, and recked not how 
strongly Darwin, in his wise 
modesty, would have rebuked 
their exaggeration. He, at 
any rate, would have re- 
membered that Homer has 
outlived all the wise men of 
Greece, 

And this fashion of science 
had another tiresome effect. 
It persuaded a mob of in- 
dustrious persons to describe 
as scientific such harmless pur- 
suits as had no nearer rela- 
tion to science than the 
gathering of pebbles on the 
sea-shore. Of these misguided 
ones none made a larger 
effect with smaller reason than 
Professor Lombroso. He set 
out to prove that crime is 
degeneracy, and that genius 
is @ particular case of crime. 
He measured forearms and 
facial angles. He went about 
indefatigably examining heads. 
If he could, he would have 
treated the whole world as 
Charles Lamb treated the 
Comptroller of Stamps: he 
would have looked at 
its phrenological development. 
But he made the most of the 
opportunities which life af- 
forded him, and he collected a 
larger mass of irrelevant and 
often incorrect observations 


than any man of his time. 
Show him a man lying under 
suspicion, and he could dis- 
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pense with judge and jury. 
Crime was a disease which he 
could always diagnose, even 
if he could not cure it. And 
he overlooked the obvious fact 
that what he said was either 
a@ commonplace or an untruth. 
In either case it was not the 
material of a science. Long 
ago its statement and its 
refutation were crystallised 
into an anecdote. Thieving, 
pleaded a convicted criminal, 
is nothing but a disease. Yes, 
retorted the judge, but it is a 
disease that I am sent here to 
cure. 

But if you would measure 
the full folly of Lombroso, you 
must turn to his treatise upon 
‘The Man of Genius.’ No 
more irrelevant work ever 
crept into a scientific series. 
Its thesis is as absurd as its 
method. We have all heard 
that great wits are allied to 
madness. We have not for- 
gotten what has been said 
about the genus irritabile 
vatum. No one, indeed, would 
deny that that rare bird, the 
man of genius, is not as other 
men are. He is more sensitive 
than the others; he is quicker 
of perception; he possesses a 
faculty of divination which no 
industry will impart; he skips 
with ease the intermediate 
steps in an argument, and 
leaps in a single bound to the 
right conclusion. His superi- 
ority of mind makes him some- 
times intolerant of his fellows, 
and prevents us from following 
his artistic and intellectual pro- 
cesses. But for Professor 


Lombroso, the man of genius 
was either a madman or a 
discovered in 


criminal. He 
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him the same peculiarities 
which he detected in those un- 
fortunate persons who inhabit 
prisons or asylums. And in- 
stead of confessing the plain 
incompatibility of his inquiries, 
instead of admitting that if 
the criminal and the man of 
genius seemed to be marked 
by the same stigmata, his in- 
vestigation was at fault, he 
blundered along the wrong 
road, until he proved to his 
own satisfaction that no man 
endowed with brains had ever 
known the secure joy of 
sanity. 

Absurd as was his thesis, it is 
his method which most clearly 
stamped him as an empiric. He 
is nowhere at the pains to ex- 
plain precisely what he means. 
He does not define genius; he 
does not define madness; he 
does not define crime. If the 
term “man of genius” has any 
signification for him, it signi- 
fies no more than a man whose 
name has got into a bio- 
graphical dictionary. Three- 
quarters of those whom he 
mentions would find it hard 
to prove the possession of 
a modest talent. But Lom- 
broso marked them all for his 
own, and detected in each 
some criminal defect of growth 
or character. Moreover, he 
collected his facts without the 
smallest discrimination. His 
book is the very rag-bag of 
science. It is made up of what 
the French journalist calls fatts 
divers, gathered at hasard, 
and set down without test or 
trial. He seldom quoted his 
authorities—indeed there was 
no reason why he should. And, 
even if he failed in science, at 
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least he threw a fresh light gave him as good.” The last 

upon the art of biography. six words show Lombroso at 
For instance, he gravely tells his very best. Poor Guiccioli! 

that Pitt and Fox prepared Happy mistress! Criminal 

their speeches after excessive Byron! 

indulgence in porter; that The thread of argument 


Alfieri could not eat on the day 
on which his horse did not 
neigh; that the Disraelis were 
both statesmen, and that Ben- 
jamin was born of aged par- 
ents, though his father was no 
more than thirty-eight at the 
birth of his illustrious son ; that 
Milton avoided marriage, on 
the principle, we suppose, that 
the best way to avoid a danger 
is to meet it plump, since the 
biographical dictionary tells us 
that he was married three 
times. Sometimes his uncon- 
scious humour lifts him to the 
sublime. He gravely informs 
us, as a proof of Schopen- 
hauer’s lunacy, that that philos- 
opher refused to pay his debts 
to any one who spelt his name 
with a double “p.” At least 
there was some method in this 
madness. For exquisite sim- 
plicity, we prefer the story of 
Muratori, who, many years 
after he ceased to write verse, 
improvised in a dream a Latin 
pentameter. It is not every 
ene who could do that, and 
the miserable Muratori is 
clearly proved crazy by this 
feat of “somnambulism.” But 
the best specimen of the 
anecdotage which Professor 
Lombroso mistook for science 
was culled from an imaginary 
life of Lord Byron. “Byron 
used to beat the Guiccioli,”—we 
would not change a syllable of 
the Professor’s account—“ and 
also his Venetian mistress, the 
Gondolier’s wife, who, however, 





upon which these pearls of 
biography are strung is fragile 
enough. Professor Lombroso 
enumerated certain qualities, 
which are shared by men 
of genius and degenerates. 
Therefore genius is degeneracy. 
And as the qualities, enumer- 
ated by Lombroso, are for 
the most part contradictory, 
it was the easiest thing in 
the world to prove every- 
body insane. A mad world, 
my masters! For instance, 
you may be tall or short, and 
criminal in either case. Ex- 
cessive fecundity and complete 
sterility are equally the marks 
of genius and lunacy. If you 
are lean, you have small chance 
of escape, though you may find 
solace in classing yourself with 
Gibbon and Balzac. A sickly 
childhood leaves you no hope 
of living in comfort as a 
middle-class pedant. If you 
are mute, you are mad; if 
you are verbose, you are 
mad; if you are plagued by 
excessive originality, you will 
not escape both the asylum and 
Westminster Abbey. On the 
other hand, if you suffer from 
that hideous complaint, misone- 
ism, you will suffer in good 
company, and assuredly your 
doom is sealed. Schopenhauer, 
for instance, disliked what was 
new so bitterly, that he did 
not approve of the revolution 
of 1848, and small blame 
to him. Frederick II. ex- 
pressed otherwise his dislike of 
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novelty. Though he inaugu- 
rated German politics, and 
wished to foster a national art 
and literature, there was one 
thing he would not do—he 
would not buy himself a new 
coat. ‘He disliked changing 
his coats so much ”’—these are 
the Professor’s ipsissima verba 
—“that he had only two or 
three during his life.” This 
was not parsimony but in- 
sanity, and “the same may be 
said of Napoleon and his hats.” 
If only the Emperor had 
bought a new hat, he might 
have won the battle of Water- 
loo. And still worse remains 
behind. Voltaire denied fossils, 
and Darwin did not believe in 
the stone age. Why was it, 
we wonder, that either of them 
escaped a strait-jacket ? 

How, then, shall we know 
the Man of Genius when we 
meet him? We need not con- 
sider his works, or mark his 
accomplishments. That would 
be too long and tedious a busi- 
ness. We must look out for a 
small, emaciated man, who 
suffers from rickets, and is of 
an exceeding pallor, and we 
shall know for a certainty that 
‘we are in the presence of a 
man of genius, or of one who 
is morally insane. To make 
our inquiry more precise, we 
should select those who have a 
cretin-like physiognomy, such 
as Rembrandt, Darwin, and 
Carlyle. Lombroso, it will be 
seen, did not trouble to flatter 
genius, and there is no reason 
why we should be more scrupu- 
lous. To be cretinous, how- 


ever, is not enough. Our man 
of genius, to be worthy the 
name, 


should stammer like 
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Demosthenes, C. Lamb, and 
Tartaglia, and should suffer 
from mencinism, after the 
manner of Michelangelo and 
Bertillon. It will also be found 
greatly to his advantage if he be 
submicrocephalic, oxycephalic, 
and plagiocephalic. If he can 
manage to distinguish himself 
in every one of these three 
directions, he will err in the 
very best company. Again, it 
is well for an aspiring genius 
as for an ambitious criminal, 
either to be precocious, or to 
delay his development. That 
Lombroso should gather as 
many as possible into his net, 
he permitted his victims to be 
forward or backward according 
to fancy. He tells us that we 
may gauge the moral insanity 
of Dante by the shameful fact 
that he composed a sonnet at 
the age of nine. After this we 
shall have no difficulty in be- 
lieving that he wrote with his 
left hand and suffered from 
nystagmus. On the other 
hand, if we squander our 
youth in idleness, we may take 
comfort in the reflection that 
Sir Walter Scott, “ who showed 
badly at school, was a wonder- 
ful story-teller.” He also, teste 
Lombroso, suffered from rickets, 
so that his equipment was com- 
plete. But for those who 
would wear the crown of 
laurel or of rue, one thing above 
all is necessary —a love of 
vagabondage. The miscreant 
who lives in one place will 
assuredly die in his bed un- 
honoured. Not for him the 
lofty scaffold! Not for him the 
Academic palms! The preced- 
ents, in fact, are all in favour 
of the wanderer. ‘“ Wagner 
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travelled on foot from Riga to 
Paris.” This may have been 
an expression of genius or 
criminality. Or it may have 
been to save a railway - fare. 
And Wagner is not alone in 
activity. “One knows that 
sometimes,” wrote Lombroso, 
“at the universities, professors 
are seized by the desire of 
change, and to satisfy it for- 
get all their personal inter- 
ests.” What do they lack— 
these restless professors? Is it 
hellebore? Lombroso did not 
trouble to explain, nor did he 
tell us how he would classify 
gypsies, sea-captains, and com- 
mercial travellers, who are not 
always either criminals or mad- 
men. 

And so Lombroso piled up 
the unimportant with an idle 
diligence. Milton, he wrote, 
composed in an easy - chair, 
Rossini in his bed. Poor 
things, they must have com- 
posed somewhere. Then in a 
tedious chapter he explained 
the influence of meteorology 
upon the degenerate. Sterne 
began ‘Tristram Shandy’ in 
January, Voltaire wrote the 
first words of ‘Tancred’ in 
August. One chose one month, 
one another, and without the 
warrant of the facts, the 
learned Professor concluded 
that the hottest months and 
days have always been most 
fruitful for genius. Such were 
the speculations preferred by 
Lombroso to the foolish tasks 
of historians, “ who havesquan- 
dered so much time’and so 
many volumes in detailing 
minutely the most shameless 
exploits of kings.” Truly, the 
earth-shaking facts that Byron 
VOL. CLXXXVL—NO, MCXXX. 
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wrote the Fourth Canto of 
‘Childe Harold’ in July, and 
that Rossini composed the last 
part of the “Stabat Mater” 
in November, with all that 
is implied therein for human 
destiny, throw into a cold ob- 
scurity the defeat of Napoleon 
at the battle of Waterloo. 
Not even lLombroso himself 
perceived the truth in all its 
fulness, that the real -reposi- 
tory of science is the almanac. 
But so powerful is fashion 
that Lombroso has been ac- 
claimed a master of science. 
The devoutest of his pupils has 
described him as “one of the 
loftiest phenomena of the nine- 
teenth century.” Well, the 
lofty phenomenon gave his 
life to the study of the high- 
est and lowest, of genius and 
crime, of inspiration and mad- 
ness, and he confessed at the 
end that he was unable to tell 
them apart. The contempt of 
genius, which underlies the in- 
quiry, was explained, perhaps 
unconsciously, by Lombroso 
himself. “It is sufficient to 
be present,” said he, “at any 
academy, university, faculty, 
or gathering of men, who, 
without genius, possess at least 
erudition, to perceive at once 
that their dominant thought is 
always disdain and hate of 
the man who possesses, almost 
or entirely, the quality of 
genius.... That is why at 
academical gatherings the 
greatest men only agree in 
praising the most ignorant 
person.” We have never heard 
a sterner condemnation of ped- 
antry, and we are persuaded 
to believe that if we applied 
Lembroso’s principles to the 
3K 
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members of academies, univer- 
sities, or faculties, we should 
find them mattoids one and 
all. 

That, indeed, is the worst 
of such speculations as Lom- 
broso’s. They recoil inevit- 
ably upon the speculators. 
Lombroso, for instance, was 
neither man of genius nor 
criminal. He was merely an 
indefatigable professor, who 
pursued a fashionable study 
and had the trick of inter- 
esting the world. Yet it would 
be easy to discover in him 
all the signs of degeneracy. 
Few men were more ‘preco- 
cious than he. At the age 
of twelve he published an 
essay on the “Greatness and 
Decline of Rome.” He learned 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Egyptian, 
and Chinese while still a 
youth. The accident of dis- 
covering an obscure work by 
Paolo Marzolo made him a 
philologist, and thus ranked 
him with Cowley, whose poetic 
vocation was aroused by read- 
ing one of Spenser’s odes, and 
with Watt, to whom a boiling 
tea-kettle suggested the steam- 
engine. It is plain that he 
suffered from that species of 
mania which has been called 
“monotypic,” since he devoted 
the whole of a long life to the 
study of degeneracy. Like 
Newton, Buffon, and Mozart, 
he was the victim of amnesia. 
At the end of his work on 
‘The Man of Genius’ he de- 
clared that Galileo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Voltaire, Machiavelli, 
Michelangelo, and Darwin were 
none of them insane; yet at 
the outset he had observed 
in each one of them the true 
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signs of degeneracy. In brief, 
with Lombroso’s method to 
help you might prove any. 
thing, and it is to be hoped 
that in the future no one 
will be hardy enough to claim 
the title of science for so idle 
@ pastime. 

As a criminologist Lombroso 
stood on surer ground. He 
was one of the first to turn 
anthropometry to a practical 
use. But in this domain also 
his love of vain theories and 
large generalisations led him 
into error. The criminal type 
obsessed him as the man 
of genius obsessed him. He 
was sure that they were both 
degenerates, and, as we have 
said, he could not tell them 
apart. To declare that genius 
and crime are forms of disease 
is a mere juggling with words, 
and carries us not one inch 
along the road of detecting 
crime or cultivating genius. 
We cannot arrest a man be- 
cause he has a primitive ear, 
an atavistic forehead, or an 
ill-proportioned forearm. And 
if we did, how should we know 
whether we ought to put him 
in gaol or on a throne? There 
is only one thing to do with a 
criminal if he refuse to re- 
nounce his favourite habits,— 
to lock him up, and if he 
prove irreclaimable, to keep 
him under lock and key. Sir 
Robert Anderson has told us 
that the few dangerous crim- 
inals that exist are known to 
the experts, as works of art 
are known to the connoisseur, 
and that if they could be 
isolated from their fellow-men, 
the world might sleep in peace. 
The truth is that great crim- 
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inals are as rare as men of 
genius, and it is as idle to 
invent a type for one as for 
the other. Excellence is way- 
ward, either for bad or 
good. It comes and goes as 
it chooses, and we shall be 
neither the richer nor the 
poorer for constructing theories 
and inventing types. And as 
for Professor Lombroso, we 
cannot but regret that he 
squandered his gifts of in- 
dustry and comparison on a 
fruitless quest. ‘‘ Fortes cre- 
antur fortibus et bonis,’ wrote 
Horace. Mate the drunkard 
with the idiot, said Lombroso 
in effect, and you will arrive 
at the man of genius. Horace’s 
theory is the pleasanter, as it 
is the more reasonable, and 
it is not shaken by Professor 
Lombroso’s mass of incoherent 
anecdotage. 


As we have said, it was 
Professor Lombroso’s opinion 
that Academies always treated 
men of genius with hatred or 
disdain, and though hatred 
and disdain are words far too 
strong to be applied to the 
British Academy, that erudite 
body gives a practical sup- 
port to Professor Lombroso’s 
theory. It sternly closes its 
doors against genius, and if its 
actions and its words have been 
misunderstood, it is its own 
fault. It has chosen to assume 
an anomalous position; it has 
been guilty of an indiscreet in- 
terference with the duties and 
privileges of others; and if in 
the future it is worthily to 
represent the learning and 
scholarship of England, its 
scope should be strictly and 


The British Academy. 
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rigorously defined. A _ sus- 
picion of tactlessness seems 
to have reached its council, 
and the speech delivered by 
Mr Butcher at a _ recent 
meeting did something to 
make the position of the 
Academy clear. Mr Butcher 
confessed that among the 
Academicians pure literature 
as such did not find a place. 
By the terms of the charter 
the Academy’s objects are “the 
promotion of the study of the 
moral and political sciences, 
including history, philosophy, 
law, politics, and economics, 
archeology and _ philology.” 
These are worthy objects, and 
if the Academy restricted its 
energy to their furtherance, 
no one would have a word 
to say in its dispraise. 
Unfortunately the Academy 
has more than once outstripped 
the limits of its charter. It 
has assumed the patronage of 
dead poets and novelists, whom 
living it is not permitted to 
acknowledge. It celebrated a 
year ago the centenary of 
Milton, who was neither his- 
torian nor archeologist, and 
whose incursion into politics 
could not have won him the 
splendid immortality that is 
his. Perhaps it would have 
pleaded in excuse for this in- 
discretion the many years 
which have passed over Mil- 
ton’s grave, and though such 
an excuse could not have been 
valid even in the case of Mil- 
ton, it will not serve for an 
instant to cover the graver 
impertinence of which the 
Academy was guilty some 
six months ago. When George 
Meredith was alive he was ex- 
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cluded from the Academy by 
the Academy’s own charter. 
No sooner was he dead than 
the Academy stepped in to 
take charge of his obsequies. 
For this encroachment on the 
domain of others it is difficult 
to find any pardon. The 
Academy admits that it is 
incompetent to pass a judg- 
ment upon living writers. It 
claims the first place in doing 
honour to the dead. In the 
brief moment wherein Mere- 
dith passed from life into 
death, his works underwent 
no subtle change. His genius 
was plain to see then, as it 
was plain to see thirty years 
before. We entirely agree with 
Mr Butcher that it is a 
perilous task to attempt to 
pronounce judgment on living 
authors. But does that peril 
cease in the very article of 
death? The Academy would 
not run the risk of framing 
such a charter as might admit 
Meredith within its ranks. It 
cheerfully runs the risk of 
doing honour to a man of 
genius but a few hours dead. 
In other words, it is an under- 
taker of literature, and in the 
practice of this modest craft it 
has assumed duties which do 
not belong to it. 

The friends of learning and 
the friends of literature will 
agree in hoping that for the 
future it will interpret more 
accurately the terms of its 
charter. There is, no doubt, 
excellent work for it to accom- 
plish within the limits of its 
own kingdom. It may repre- 
sent the scholarship of Eng- 
land in foreign universities, and 
suggest abroad that England 
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also has its men of learning, 
although hitherto it has done 
little enough to organise them, 
It may give that public encour- 
agement which is welcome even 
to philosophers, and it may 
further the cause of humane 
letters by the interchange of 
lectures. These enterprises are 
permitted by a charter which 
is, we believe, the wisest that 
could have been framed. The 
Academy, indeed, has taken 
the easy course of suspending 
judgment. Like the demo- 
cratic form of government, 
its method is a confession of 
dwindling courage. It hesi- 
tates to make a bold choice, 
It leaves to others the hazard 
of election, and as our House 
of Commons is forced to accept 
those whom the people chooses, 
so the Academy takes its repre- 
sentatives, properly certified, 
from universities and other 
public bodies. Thus it has no 
resemblance whatever to the 
French Academy. That fam- 
ous body has made many seri- 
ous mistakes. It also has 
excluded genius from its por- 
tals ; it has admitted many an 
unworthy favourite of fashion 
or of the populace. But at 
least it has had the courage of 
its opinions. Literature has 
always been its ostensible 
quest, and where it has failed 
it has failed because it has 
subordinated the claim of 
literary excellence to the eager 
jealousies which have always 
divided the craft of letters. 
Every country finds, we sup- 
pose, the institutions which 
best befit its temperament. 
But if the French Academy did 
not exist it would certainly be 
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unnecessary toinvent it. Ithas onsomesuch basis as has proved 
done little enough for France or effective and stable in foreign 
French literature. Happily it countries.” They might as 
has had small influence in refin- well plough the sand or try to 
ing the language or in “fixing harness the wind. For good or 
the type.” The sense of order evil the English temperament 
and the deftness of expression, is anarchical. It will not 
which distinguish the journey- easily submit to restraints 
work of France, are the re- or acknowledge sovereignties. 
sult not of Academic inspira- No one in Great Britain would 
tion, but of the national char- be one whit the better for an 
acter. When Mr Matthew Academy save the lucky Forty, 
Arnold described the French whose pride would be solaced 
Academy as “a sovereign by a green collar. One thing 
organ of the highest literary only is certain: if we followed 
opinion, a recognised authority the example of France the 
in matters of intellectual tone literature of England would 
and taste,” he spoke, we takeit, henceforth be the plaything 
either with imperfect know- of intrigue. The mere men- 
ledge or with exaggerated tion of an Academy arouses a 
sympathy. The French Aca- hundred quick susceptibilities. 
demy is sovereign only over Who shall appoint the first 
itself. Its authority is recog- members? Who shall devise 
nised by its members and its a proper charter? The first 
beneficiaries alone. During step, says Mr Hewlett, justly 
the many years of its existence jealous of his position, would 
it has initiated no new move- be “to call a general meeting 
ment, it has given no newim- of the Society of Authors, in 
pulse. French literature would whose competence it would be 
be to-day very much what it is to decide whether or not it 
if Richelieu had never founded would delegate its privileges 
his Academy. Genius is free to another body.” With all 
of the world. Even talent respect to Mr Hewlett, we 
grows more rapidly beyond the should resent the interference 
shadow of fostering walls. And of the Society of Authors as 
if we must define the French deeply as we resent the ex- 
Academy, we should say that cessive zeal of the British 
it is the smallest and most ex- Academy. The Society of 
clusive club in France, whose Authors is in no sense repre- 
age and tradition should keep sentative. There are many 
it always in respect, and whose authors who are not members 
customs are a pleasant inter- of it; it has enrolled many 
lude in the life of an intellectual members who are not authors. 
people. The essential principle of any 

We cannot, therefore, agree Academy is co-option; and if 
with those who would mark we were ever rash enough to 
their disapproval of the British establish in this. country a 
Academy by attempting to club of forty men of letters, 
“organise a literary academy the wisest plan would be to 
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ask the Prime Minister or the 
President of the Royal Society, 
or the Master of Trinity or 
any other functionary, to ap- 
point the first six members, 
and let them perform the un- 
grateful task of adding thirty- 
four to their number. But we 
have too firm a faith in the 
good sense of England to 
believe that we shall venture 
to throw chains, even of gold, 
upon our unfettered literature. 
“When a literature has pro- 
duced Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton,” — to quote Matthew 
Arnold’s sound conclusion,— 
“when it has even produced 
Barrow and Burke, it cannot 
well abandon its traditions ; it 
can hardly begin at this late 
time of day with an institution 
like the French Academy. I 
think that academies with a 
limited, special, scientific scope, 
in the various lines of intel- 
lectual work, . . . we ma 

with time, and probably shall, 
establish. And no doubt they 
will do good.” Matthew Ar- 
nold was wise as well as 
prophetic, and for our part 
we wish no more ambitious 
body to be established in 
our midst than the British 
Academy, which, if it add 
discretion to its many admir- 
able qualities, will efficiently 
represent the learning and 
scholarship of Great Britain. 


The report on the Censorship 
of Stage Plays, which has just 
been issued as a Blue-book, will 
always hold a place apart in 
the literature of Parliamentary 
Committees. From beginning 
to end the argument is sus- 
tained at a very high level. 
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One or two dramatic authors 
assumed a somewhat pompous 
air, as though they were Sir 
Oracles in whose presence no 
dog should bark, and thus 
disturbed the harmony of the 
discussion. One of the Com- 
mittee, Mr Harcourt, too ob- 
viously a partisan, insisted 
somewhat tediously in driving 
home his points. For the 
rest we have nothing but 
frank admiration. In Mr 
Samuel, as in Lords Ply- 
mouth and Ribblesdale, the 
world has lost examining coun- 
sel of extraordinary merit. 
Truly it may be said that they 
have given up to mankind 
what was meant for the law 
courts. The grasp they showed 
of the questions which pur- 
ported to be at issue was 
matched only by the skill 
wherewith they elicited in- 
formation from the witnesses. 
Where all is so good it is per- 
haps invidious to particularise. 
But there is a passage in 
which Lord Ribblesdale, follow- 
ing the Socratic method, in- 
duces Mr Barker to admit that 
“to talk of the expert in moral 
questions is a contradiction in 
terms,” to assent that it is no 
use expecting anything like 
expert opinions or expert know- 
ledge in moral ideas from any 
one person or any body, and 
at the same time to express 
his willingness to believe in 
the competence of local au- 
thorities to decide these very 
delicate questions. It was ad- 
mirably done, and was only 
one instance of many in which 
the men of the world proved 
themselves superior in argu- 
ment to the men of the theatre. 
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And the three hundred pages 
of the Blue-book are all the 
better because they have the 
remotest touch with reality. 
We have never encountered a 
better example of talk for 
talking’s sake. Several grave 
personages came to the com- 
mittee-room to air a grievance, 
and it is impossible to read the 
evidence without coming to 
the conclusion that no griev- 
ance exists. For many years 
we have heard vague stories 
concerning the infamy of the 
Censor. Lurid pictures have 
been painted of stifled genius, 
of a great dramatic revival 
checked only by the infamy of 
one man—the reader of plays. 
At last the facts are out, and 
we know the worst of Mr Red- 
ford. In fourteen years he 
has read 7000 plays, and he 
has rejected only 30, of which 
no more than 5 are English. 
Thus we may measure accur- 
ately the weight of the blow 
which he has struck at the 
British drama. Five English 
plays in fourteen years have 
been withheld from expectant 
audiences, and Mr Redford’s 
effigy is still unburnt! Surely 
the British spirit is weakening, 
or we should long ago have 
had another Guy Fawkes! 

Disappointed in numbers, 
the enemies of the Censor in- 
stantly shifted their ground. 
“The argument from num- 
bers,” said Mr Archer, “is no 
argument at all.” He cannot 
80 easily escape from a false 
position. Though of course we 
must take the character of the 
rejected plays into considera- 
tion, obviously a Censor who 
makes few mistakes is better 
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than a Censor who makes 
many. Even county councils 
are fallible, and Mr Redford, 
though he was evidently a bad 
witness, came out triumphantly 
from his ordeal. Mr Archer’s 
contention that the Censor’s 
standard would have ruled out 
“Hamlet” and “Othello” is 
beside the point. The Censor 
has no control over the works 
of Shakespeare, and he is not 
likely to have a modern “ Ham- 
let” or a modern “Othello” 
submitted to him. At any 
rate, we shall do the eminent 
authors, whose works he has 
suppressed, no injustice if we 
esteem them considerably below 
the level of Shakespeare. An 
irreparable harm has not been 
done to the English stage by 
depriving it of Mr Barker’s 
“Waste,” Mr Garnett’s “ Break- 
ing Point,” or Mr Shaw’s farce, 
** Press Cuttings,” whose of- 
fence went no deeper than 
the names of the characters, 
and might have been removed 
by a stroke of the pen. 

But we are told the harm 
inflicted by the Censor upon 
the stage may not be measured 
by what he has done or left 
undone. The fact of his exist- 
ence is said to cast a slur upon 
the good faith and good morals 
of a respectable class. This 
cannot be admitted, unless we 
admit also that the existence 
of the gallows is an open insult 
to the peaceful, law - abiding 
citizen. Another argument 
brought forward again and 
again on behalf of the ill- 
treated dramatist, was that 
the Censor threw an obstacle 
in the path of his fancy. 
We heard once more the sad 
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fable, invented many years ago 
by Mr Grant Allen, of the 
Man Who Was Not Allowed. 
“The Censorship,” wrote Mr 
Wells, “ with its quite wanton 
power of suppression, has al- 
ways been one of the reasons 
why I haven’t ventured into 
play-writing.” The stage, no 
doubt, is the poorer for Mr 
Wells’ lack of enterprise, but 
the fact that the Censorship is 
one of several checks upon him 
is the very poorest excuse that 
ever we heard for a change in 
a simple and necessary: law. 
In brief, as we read the dis- 
cussion, we are reminded of the 
immortal contest which once 
divided the big-endians and the 
little-endians. 

So witness after witness 
complained of what the Censor 
might do, acknowledging mean- 
while that the actual restraint 
which he had _ exercised 
amounted to little or nothing. 
For instance, one of Mr Bar- 
ker’s objections was that he 
had recently accepted a play 
for performance at his theatre, 
but was obliged to make the 
Censor’s approval a condition 
of its acceptance. The hard- 
ship does not seem to us in- 
tolerable, nor does the motive 
of the play as described by Mr 
Barker—the love of a man for 
his father’s young wife—per- 
suade us that a heavy blow 
would be struck at the art of 
drama if it were suppressed. 
Such are the worst things that 
hostile witnesses could bring 
against the Censor—and the 
inquiry, but for its own sake, 
was, as we have said, not 
worth holding. Nor could any 
of the ardent spirits explain 
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how it was that, if the Censor 
exerted an evil influence on 
the English drama, the Eng- 
lish drama had not for many 
years been in a more flourish- 
ing condition than to - day, 
On this point there seems 
to be unanimity. The drama, 
said Mr Archer, is proceeding 
rapidly. Mr Barker, asked 
if he thought that there was 
“@ growth of improvement 
in public taste in the matter 
of theatres,” replied, “ What 
I should call improvement— 
yes.” Then why complain? 
Does it not seem as though 
these grave dramatists, devoid 
of humour, have thought upon 
their imagined grievances un- 
til they have become moral 
hypochondriacs ? 

For Mr Barker we have the 
very greatest respect. He is 
without doubt the greatest 
stage-manager of his time. He 
has had the courage to sup- 
press the vulgar scenery which 
for many years has been the 
curse of our theatre. None 
has known better than he how 
to impose a salutary discipline 
upon the wayward body of actors 
and actresses. We should like 
to see him the untrammelled 
manager of a great theatre. 
We are the more sorry, there- 
fore, constantly to disagree 
with him. His opinion, that 
the law which now applies to 
the publication of printed 
matter might simply be trans- 
ferred to the theatre, is but 
another proof of the clamant 
necessity of the Censor. Be- 
tween what is read in the study 
and seen on the stage there is 
no possibility of comparison. 
That which you read alone has 
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not the same effect upon you as 
that which you hear and see in 
the presence of others. The 
theatre is a place of common 
resort; the pleasure it affords 
is a pleasure taken in common ; 
and to pretend that a book 
read and a play performed are 
in any degree analogous is to 
forget the spirit of the crowd. 
It was this point which Mr 
Walkley most lucidly emphas- 
ised, and it is enough of itself 
to justify the Censor. The 
crowd is a collection of men 
and women who act and think 
and suffer collectively, as they 
never act, think, or suffer in- 
dividually. No one who has 
had the misfortune to see what 
is called an “improper” play 
will misunderstand the part 
which the crowd plays in his 
discomfort. In truth, experi- 
ence and argument point in 
the same direction. The stage 
must be controlled by other 
laws than those which govern 
printed books, and the least 
irksome method of restraint 
that has yet been invented is 
the censorship. 

Mr Redford is not omnisci- 
ent. He has made mistakes. 
He would not be human if he 
had not. If we carried Mr 
Archer’s assertion that “there 
ought not to be an office which 
causes injustice to any citizen” 
to its logical conclusion, we 
should be foreed to abolish 
every office that exists upon 
this earth. The millennium is 
not yet, and if the Censor is 
guilty of an occasional indis- 
cretion, he errs with all his 
fellow-men. At any rate none 
of the substitutes suggested 
would relieve the playwright, 
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or safeguard the audience. 
To take proceedings after the 
first performance is a cumber- 
some method which would en- 
tail a vast expense upon the 
management and prove a dis- 
astrous check to theatrical 
enterprise. Nor would the 
punishment meted out to the 
offender be so light as the mere 
suppression of a play. It is 
not many years ago that an 
actor-manager in Paris, where 
the Censor is unknown, was 
very justly sent to prison, 
where he assumed the airs of 
a martyr, and declared that he 
suffered in the cause of art. 
Mr Barker, an enthusiast for 
the representative principle, 
would accept the opinion of 
the Town Councils of Eng- 
land. The tyranny of many 
is less enlightened than the 
tyranny of one, and the neces- 
sity of procuring a separate 
licence in every town would 
prove an intolerable burden. 
It would destroy for once and 
for always the system of tour- 
ing companies, and it is not 
surprising that the managers 
of theatres are almost unani- 
mous in favour of keeping the 
present system of censorship. 
Thus they protect their en- 
terprise against the wayward 
assaults of Town Councils, and 
are confident in the reflection 
that Manchester will not sup- 
press that which London has 
tolerated. 

The conclusions of the Com- 
mittee are not altogether so 
happy as its conduct of the 
inquiry. They lack simplicity 
and uniformity. There is no 
insistence of a like treatment 
of all cases. In the first place 
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the censorship is retained, and 
that is well. Any manager 
who desires his play to re- 
ceive the Lord Chamberlain’s 
approval, may submit to the 
reader’s decision. On the other 
hand, the Committee suggests 
that it should be legal also 
“to perform an _ unlicensed 
play whether it has been sub- 
mitted or not.” But those 
who thus perform an unlic- 
ensed play will do it at their 
peril. If the play be indecent, 
the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions may prefer an indict- 
ment against the manager of 
the theatre and the author of 
the work. Briefly, the long 
discussion has ended, as _ the 
long discussions of Englishmen 
commonly end, in a compro- 
mise. It is proposed that the 
Censor should be retained, to 
please the managers, and abol- 
ished to please the playwrights. 
How the double system would 
work is not very clear. Per- 
haps one or two unlicensed 
theatres might hold aloft the 
banner of emancipation, while 
the others pursued in safety 
the ancient ways. At any 
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rate the Censor has been most 
wisely retained, and the com- 
plaints of his enemies are 
proved unfounded. In gon. 
clusion, if we were asked to 
sum up the whole matter in 
a small compass, we could 
not do better than cite the 
brief conversation whch fol- 
lows :— 


Lord Newton. The one thing 
which is quite clear to me from 
your evidence is that you con- 
sider that the importance of 
the whole question is very much 
exaggerated. 

Mr Walkley. I do. 

Lord Newton. That is my 
opinion too. . . . Upon the 
whole, you think the parties 
concerned are taking them- 
selves too seriously. 

Mr Walkley. Yes, that is my 
view. 


It is our view also, But we 
do not regret the inquiry. If 
it were not worth making, it 
has been so well made that we 
shall still treasure the Report 
as a@ masterpiece in the art of 
intellectual dialogue. 
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Tue other day a Liberal 
paper made an excursion into 
history, and returned with the 
comfortable news that most of 
the great men of the past had 
been Liberals. Grote, Mill, 
Macaulay, Tennyson, Dickens, 
Ruskin, Browning,—it was an 
odd collection; but the writer 
was clear that, in some sense, 
they had all been Liberals at 
heart. He proceeded to con- 
sider the leaders of thought at 
the present day, and discovered, 
to his disgust, that few sub- 
scribed to the Radical pro- 
gramme. The great jurists, 
economists, scientists, scholars, 
were all more or less Tories, 
and the bulk of the men of 
letters suffered from the same 
taint. The deduction—natural, 
perhaps, in the circumstances— 
was that there was something 
very far wrong with our modern 
thought. “ We live,” he wrote, 
“in an era of small men.” 

But how if the other deduc- 
tion is the right one, and there 
is something very far wrong 
with modern Liberalism? The 
subject is worth discussion, for 
Liberalism has always claimed 
to be the creed of thinking 
men. Under the Tory domina- 
tion of Eldon, Whiggism pro- 
vided almost the only avenue of 
rational progress. In the days 
of Palmerston and Granville 
it was a coherent creed— 
limited, no doubt, but admir- 
ably logical. Disraeli gave to 
Toryism ideas and principles, 
but the other party did not 
slacken its grip upon reason. 


THE INTELLECTUAL BANKRUPTCY OF LIBERALISM. 







Bright and Gladstone may 
have erred in diagnosis, in the 
delicate task of ascertaining 
facts and values, but they did 
not blunder in logic. They 
sought their justification in 
an intellectual appeal; and if 
they used emotion as an ally, 
they did not forget that their 
first line of defence was else- 
where. The fault of the elder 
Liberals lay in too rigid a de- 
votion to the laws of the prac- 
tical reason. A dapper proof 
blinded their eyes often to the 
shallowness of the data on 
which it was based. But at 
any rate they did not for- 
swear the cause of sound 
argument. They accused their 
opponents of obscurantism, and 
declared that, for themselves, 
they would walk only in the 
full light of day. In Dr 
Johnson’s phrase, they de- 
manded in their policy not 
only reasons, but reason. 

It is possible to exaggerate 
the part played by the in- 
tellect in politics. The rules 
of common logic are in- 
adequate to a subject so vast 
and mobile, and a thin in- 
tellectualism may see only 
half the facts. That was the 
charge brought by Disraeli 
against traditional Liberalism, 
as Burke long before had 
brought it against Jacobinism ; 
and nowadays few on either 
side would deny its truth. 
To the intellectuel the world 
is too formal, and his easy 
generalisations do not exhaust 
its content. But, while this 
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may be granted, reason re- 
mains the only court of ap- 
peal for any policy, — reason 
which is willing to go 
humbly and _ recognise the 
complexity of the factors, but 
which is inflexibly resolved 
to come to a rational under- 
standing of them. It is a 
truism that the great battles 
of humanity are all fought in 
the mind; and it is equally a 
truism that no creed which 
offends against human reason 
will long enlist the support of 
human nature. The intellect 
by itself may be inadequate to 
the formation of a policy, but 
the exposition and defence of 
it must be rational, or cease 
to be either exposition or de- 
fence. Mr Gladstone's Home 
Rule scheme seemed to us to 
be based upon a faulty read- 
ing of the facts; but in the 
arguments for it he appealed 
to the reason of the ordinary 
elector. Free Trade and 
Tariff Reform stand or fall 
in the long-run by their 
diagnosis of present and future 
economic conditions, but the 
advocates of each make pre- 
cisely the same rational ap- 
peal. Hence in the majority 
of political questions we look 
to see authoritative names on 
both sides. And in the past 
Liberalism, which represented 
@ more obvious appeal to 
reason, had as a rule the 
weight of intellect in its 
favour. It claimed explicitly 
to be the creed of principle 
and argument, while it labelled 
its opponents the party of ob- 
scurantism and prejudice. 

For four years a Liberal 
Government has been in 


power, and the country has 
been offered a variety of 
Liberal measures. Looking 
round to-day, we certainly 
cannot find any predominant 
intellectual support for these 
schemes. The chief experts 
in national finance, like Sir 
Robert Giffen and Professor 
Bastable, have as little liking 
for the new Budget as the 
great bankers, financiers, and 
captains of industry. The 
new Liberal constitutional 
doctrines have been repudi- 
ated by every authority of 
note from Professor Goldwin 
Smith to Professor Dicey and 
Sir William Anson. No 
lawyer of repute, save their 
own law officers, has counten- 
anced their innovation with 
regard to common-law rights 
in trade disputes. Their 
social adventures have met 
with small support from those 
who have most seriously and 
scientifically studied the con- 
dition of the poor. All their 
chief measures have been raked 
fore and aft with the most 
damaging critical fire. This 
might be well enough, for 
experts are not infallible, but 
the danger begins when no 
serious defence is attempted. 
On the controversial points 
we have endless diatribes 
against opponents, appeals to 
humanitarian emotion and 
class prejudices, and the dema- 
gogic rhetoric of the hustings; 
and we have had all this from 
responsible Ministers. It is 
unfortunate that any policy 
should lack the support of 
the chief thinkers on the 
subject; but it is infinitely 
more unfortunate, from the 
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point of view of patriotic 
citizens, that this policy 
should be given no rational 
defence. The Government 
contains several men of not- 
able ability, who have been 
content to perform the ex- 
ecutive duties of their own 
departments, and have taken 
little or no part in general 
discussion. Such a state of 
affairs is @ curious reversal 
of the old doctrine of Cabinet 
responsibility, but it is a sig- 
nificant commentary on the 
condition of Liberalism. No 
one in his senses would argue 
that the Liberal party was 
intellectually bankrupt; but 
we have the gravest doubts 
abeut the solvency of the 
thing now called Liberalism 
which is being preached on 
a thousand platforms as the 
official creed. A party is 
perfectly justified in changing 
its principles. It may be a 
good election taunt, but the 
ordinary man has no pre- 
judice in favour of a drab 
consistency. But surely it is 
another thing when a party 
changes its mode of appeal 
and jettisons reason. 

A shrewd observer some 
years back might have pro- 
phesied what was going to 
happen by observing the non- 
sense beginning to be talked 
about “Democracy.” Those 
who voted Liberal at the polls 
were labelled “the Democracy,” 
and the last word in praise of 
& measure was that it was 
“democratic.” But democracy 
is not a quality, nor is it a 
class: it is a type of govern- 
ment. Under it the ultimate 
power is in the hands of the 
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whole body of citizens; whieh 
is to say, that whatever the 
majority of the people seriously 
want they must get. The type 
has its merits and its draw- 
backs, but on the whole it is 
the most universal and most 
successful form of government 
to-day, for the simple reason 
that by giving the mass of the 
people the sense of power it 
gives them contentment. It 
is the sense of impotence that 
makes revolutions far more 
often than a burning injus- 
tice. Now, if under democracy 
every man governs, it is a mis- 
take to apply the name to any 
one class. This, however, is a 
harmless confusion, for by 
“democracy” in this popular 
sense we can understand the 
masses, the bulk of the popu- 
lation. Far more dangerous 
is it to apply the word “demo- 
cratic” to this or that measure 
as a term of praise. Properly 
speaking, every measure which 
becomes law in a democracy is 
democratic. If we mean what 
is good for the masses, we leave 
a huge latitude to opinion, for 
a good measure, even if passed 
by a popularly elected Parlia- 
ment, may be far from a 
popular measure. Temperance 
reform, for example, may be 
a democratic measure in one 
sense but not in another, for 
it is certain that the majority 
of the inhabitants of these 
islands do not want it. We 
are therefore driven to some 
kind of definition like this— 
“A measure is democratic if 
in the opinion of those respon- 
sible for it it will be beneficial 
to the majority of the people, 
and the said majority do not 
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resolutely reject it,’”—a defin- 
ition, be it noted, which covers 
every completed Act of every 
Parliament. The opinions of 
the masses are the last appeal, 
and the democrat wants to 
guide them skilfully in the 
direction which he thinks bene- 
ficial. If the benefits are ques- 
tioned, he must appeal to his 
masters, 

Loose political terminology 
matters little, and here at least 
is an intelligible attitude. But 
the difficulty is the appeal to 
the masters, One may be far 
enough from the individualism 
of the old Polish Parliament, 
where one hostile vote would 
wreck a measure, and yet see 
dangers in the rule of a bare 
numerical majority. Even if 
“the people have no views, 
only wants, and these wants 
are always right” (as one of 
the Liberal prophets has said), 
how much must they want 
a thing, and how long, and 
by what majority? The mod- 
ern Liberal has no answer 
to these questions. Arch- 
bishop Magee once wrote: 
“T am unable to trust im- 
plicitly in the purifying and 
elevating influence of the mul- 
tiplication-table, or to believe 
in the infallibility of the odd 
man;” and in his heart the 
modern Liberal is inclined to 
agree with him. He cannot be 
faithful to that difficult creed 
which he has dubbed “demo- 
cracy,” and he is altogether 
opposed to its logical outcome, 
the Referendum. He does not 
want to be always presenting 
his cheques at the bank, since 
he is never quite sure about 
the size of his balance. The 
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old Liberal argued that cer. 
tain things were good for the 
country, and was determined 
that the country should haye 
them. But the new Liberal is 
in the fantastic position of 
waiting always on the popular 
will, and at the same time bein 
extremely averse to consulting 
it too often. He is compelled, 
therefore, to attune his policy 
to his own conception of what 
his masters want. That is to 
say, having no rational prin- 
ciples, he has not even the 
courage of his opportunism, 
Professing to lead the people, 
he is content to obey them, and 
yet is disinclined to go to them 
for orders. His life is one long 
speculation on the psychology 
of the masses, and his efforts 
are centred on anticipating 
what he imagines may be the 
demands of this intermittent 
Vox Dei. The wisest of men 
in such a paradoxical case 
would become muddled in their 
arguments. 

Whatever be the reason of 
the new attitude, there can be 
no doubt about the essential 
irrationality of the results. 
The most conspicuous instance 
is the Budget, which, after 
eight months’ tinkering and 
doctoring, remains largely un- 
construable, and almost cer- 
tainly unworkable. Techni- 
cally it is the worst kind of 
finance, for it raises the neces- 
sary funds with the maximum 
of cost-to the Exchequer and 
inconvenience to the tax-payer. 
A new Lucian in a new “ Dia- 
logue of the Dead” might 
fitly expound Mr Gladstones 
views on such fiscal aberrations. 
Much of the criticism, of course, 
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is a matter of rational differ- 


ence of opinion. It is possible 
for one man to hold that the 
increased death duties will lead 
to a shrinkage of national 
capital, and for another man 
quite honestly to hold the 
contrary. The same holds good 
of the liquor taxes, which are 
based on a view of the State’s 
attitude towards its own mon- 
opoly, which may possibly be 
valid. Even in such depart- 
ments, it is true, we find odd 
slips in reasoning, such as the 
Prime Minister’s inability to 
grasp the difference between 
foreign investments made from 
this country and capital sent 
abroad for the purpose of being 
invested there. When we come 
to the land and mineral taxes, 
however, we find a very carni- 
val of unreason, Land, let it 
be granted at once, is wholly 
different from personal prop- 
erty. Its ownership involves 
duties to the public which do 
not attach to shares in a com- 
pany. Therefore the State 
limits the use of land by many 
statutes, and reserves to itself 
the right to expropriate the 
landowner. But the increment 
of land is not different from 
the increment of other prop- 
erty, except that as a rule it 
issmaller. So, while the corpus 
of land may fairly be treated 
in @ special manner, the income 
from it is exactly the same 
as income from stocks and 
shares, It goes into the pocket 
of the owner, who contributes 
according to his means to the 
national services. Unless we 
subscribe to the mystical doc- 
trine that it is the thing that 
pays taxes and not its possessor, 
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the income from land is pre- 
cisely in the position of a 
dividend from a factory. If 
the owner is holding up land 
to the public detriment, then 
let the State deal with the 
corpus, over the use of which 
it has undeniable rights. But 
to attempt to achieve this end 
by taxation, which in its nature 
must be general, is to hit every 
type of owner in the inere- 
ment, over which the State, 
which permits the private 
ownership of land, can have 
no possible authority save in 
its universal taxation of in- 
come. It is to penalise the 
holding of one class of prop- 
erty, without any warrant in 
public policy, since an ad hoc 
statute dealing with land un- 
duly held up would be infin- 
itely more likely to effect the 
purpose. The Liberal answer 
is to repeat that land is un- 
like other property—which is 
true, but quite irrelevant to 
the discussion of increment. 
Then follows the slightly better 
answer, that increment in land 
is due not to the owner's exer- 
tions, but to those of the com- 
munity. But, in the first place, 
this is not generally true; in the 
second place, it is a character- 
istic which land shares with 
almost every known type of 
property. A speculator who 
buys a block of shares and 
holds for the rise does nothing 
to earn his profits. The man 
who buys railway stock and 
sells at a profit has nothing 
to do but to sit still. “Ah,” 


says the Liberal, “but his 
money is going to foster com- 
merce and provide employ- 
ment.” 


It is obviously doing 
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nothing of the kind directly, 
any more than the capital of 


_@ landlord, unless he is the 


promoter of a new enterprise. 
He is not building a house, but 
buying a room in one already 
built. The undeveloped land- 
tax affects the income of a 
declining security: the tax on 
increment in most cases hits 
income also, since such incre- 


- ment is usually to be regarded 


as deferred interest on capital, 
and, in the few cases where it 
does not, it singles out the 
landowner for unfair treat- 
ment as compared with any 
other class of owner. Yet not 
@ suspicion of a serious argu- 
ment has been advanced in 
defence. 

Take, again, the tax on 
mining royalties. The Gov- 
ernment proposed to tax un- 
developed minerals, and, find- 
ing this purpose impossible to 
define even in the loose defini- 
tions of the Budget, substituted 
a tax upon royalties. That is 
to say, finding it difficult to 
punish the man who did not 
work his minerals, they re- 
solved to punish the man who 
did. It would be hard to find 
such topsy-turvydom outside 
‘Alice in Wonderland.’ An 
owner of royalties pays income- 
tax to the full on them, but, in 
England at any rate, he does 
not contribute to local rates in 
respect of them. This anomaly 
might have been with reason 
removed, but the Government 
chose to increase it. The local 
exchequer is left unreplenished, 
but the State will take a 
further levy for itself from 
the royalties. 

The defence of these measures 


never had a chance from the 
first. It has been riddled 
through and through, and the 
defenders have taken refuge in 
non-rational rhetoric—nonsenge 
about taxing the rich rather 
than the poor, as if the owner- 
ship of land in these days was 
a guarantee of wealth. It is 
precisely because they are not 
taxing the rich that the trouble 
arises. A high income-tax may 
be unwise, but it is intelligible 
finance; but their land taxes 
are no kind of finance at all, 
When driven into a corner, 
they declare that the money 
must be raised, and ask to 
be shown a better way, just 
as if it were a valid plea fora 
convicted housebreaker that he 
was out of work and had to 
find something to do, There 
is indeed one wholly relevant 
and logical defence to the meas- 
ure. If “property be theft,” 
and land and minerals be the 
right of the State, then indeed 
the State may do what it 
pleases with its own, and a 
small tax is a magnanimous 
forbearance. The Socialist may 
well applaud the Budget. It 
does not go very far in prac- 
tice, but it does homage to his 
most cherished principles. But 
the Liberal will have none of 
this unwelcome comradeship. 
He declares that so far from 
accepting Socialism, he is & 
bulwark against it, and by 
this declaration divests himself 
of the last shred of rational 
justification. 

A second instance of the 
curious breakdown of Liberal 
thought is to be found in the 
attitude of the Government to- 
wards the House of Lords. If 
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ever an experiment was dis- 
credited by history, it is that 
of government by a single 
chamber. England saw an 
instance of it in the Long 
Parliament, and welcomed 
Cromwell and his Ironsides as 
a relief. France attempted it 
in 1791 and in 1848, and found 
anarchy the first consequence 
and absolutism the second. In 
1781 the American Confedera- 
tion had a single chamber, but 
in a very few years they had 
seen the error of their ways. 
To-day the two-chambered 
legislature is the rule,—a rule 
which such an exception as 
Greece, to judge from recent 
performances, amply proves. In 
Britain, above all other civilised 
States, two chambers are nec- 
essary, for in Britain we have 
a supreme legislature unbound 
by any written constitution or 
any body of constituent law. 
It is unthinkable that power 
so enormous should ever be en- 
trusted to the chance majority 
of a single House. Now we 
are certain that the ordinary 
Liberal has no desire for 
single - chamber Government. 
He is perfectly aware that a 
majority in the Commons may 
outstay its welcome, and he 
does not want to see it given 
the power to take steps against 
the will of the nation, which 
it may be hard to retrace. His 
complaint—and there is a good 
deal of justice in it—is that 
when the Conservatives are in 
power we have in effect single- 
chamber Government. The 
obvious remedy for this is a 
reform of the House of Lords, 
80 that it shall represent not a 
party but the mature thought 
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and experience of the nation. 
We believe that a scheme of 
reform could be carried, with 
the consent of the Peers, which 
would abolish the unfortunate 
party character of the Upper 
Chamber. But, for some reason 
or other, the Liberal is all 
against such reform. Can it 
be that he fears lest a non- 
party House, composed of the 
chief talent in the country, 
would be as hostile to his 
schemes as the present Cham- 
ber? If so, it is an instance 
of how shy his once-intellectual 
party has become of any appeal 
to reason. His remedy, the 
official remedy of his party, is 
to limit the Lords’ veto, so that 
within the compass of a single 
Parliament the will of the 
Commons shall prevail. It is 
surely the most irrelevant 
remedy ever proposed. He is 
against a single chamber, but 
he would make his second 
chamber a farce. After the 
delay of a few months the 
Commons would be able to 
ignore the views of the Upper 
House. The result would be 
single - chamber Government 
with an unwarrantable hiatus 
in the process of legislation. 
Veto is one of those absolute 
words, like a sphere or a square, 
which do not admit of quali- 
fication. A circle must be 
round or it is not a circle; and 
the phrase “suspensory veto” 
is a contradiction in terms. A 
second chamber is nonsense 
unless it is allowed to perform 
the functions for which a 
second chamber exists. The 
new Liberalism, on this point 
as on others, is at variance 


with elementary reason. We 
3 L 
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can understand the position of 
those who want a single cham- 
ber, but we cannot understand 
the man who declares that he 
does not want anything of the 
kind, and yet pins his faith to 
a phrase which involves it. 
There is, of course, the usual 
cant talked about the “‘ People’s 
House,” and the right of the 
people to make their will pre- 
vail. So be it: make the 
House of Lords also a “ People’s 
House,” make it a House of 
ascertained talent and incon- 
trovertible prestige. That, at 
any rate, would be an intelli- 
gible policy. But, in the name 
of reason, you cannot argue 
that legislation by the Com- 
mons alone is unthinkable, and 
then do your best to make them 
absolute. 

We pass to a graver blunder, 
graver because the confusion is 
not accidental but deliberate. 
Reason did not slip away in 
the turmoil of taking in new 
passengers, but was flung lust- 
ily overboard. It is common 
knowledge that the Trade Dis- 
putes Bill was not popular with 
the serious members of the 
Government. It compelled 
them to eat their own words, 
and to stand in the invidi- 
ous position of suarum legum 
auctores ac subversores. More 
especially it compelled the 
lawyers in the Cabinet to do 
violence to the first principle 
of English jurisprudence—that 
all men are equal in the sight of 
the law. The Trade Disputes 
Bill removed the liability of 
combinations of employers and 
employees to answer in certain 
circumstances for certain com- 
mon-law offences. That is to 
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say, it created a state within 
the State, and gave to certain 
bodies of men the legal sacro- 
sanctity of the Crown. The 
reason why the Bill was passed 
was admittedly that various 
powerful organisations which 
controlled many Liberal votes 
were determined to have it. 
So with rather a wry face the 
Government consented. There 
Was no serious defence of the 
measure either in law or public 
policy. Its advocates were 
driven again and again to the 
childlike argument that Trade 
Unionists were decent folk and 
would not abuse their liberties, 
Now this would be a conceiv- 
able argument for the grant of 
political rights, but it is sheer 
nonsense in the case of a legal 
preference. <A legal system is 
valuable because of its uni- 
formity. It is weakened if it 
admits hard cases, but it is 
wholly stultified if it admits 
preferences. But the real 
danger is to be sought for 
elsewhere. It is notorious that 
the rise of the great Trusts in 
America was due to the fact 
that for long the State Attor- 
neys could find no form of legal 
process to deal with a corpora- 
tion. They grew up under 
shelter of the impotence of the 
law, and we know the result 
to-day. The American nation 
toils far behind in its efforts to 
bring the law to bear upon 
those trade-unions of financial 
brigandage. By the Trade Dis- 
putes Bill we have consciously 
and voluntarily reduced our- 
selves to the same position. 
Combinations of capital equally 
with combinations of labour 
stand for certain vital pur- 
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above the law. We are 
a slow people and a conserva- 
tive, but how long will it be 
before it occurs to clever men 
to use the amiability of this 
Liberal Government to their 
advantage? If Transatlantic 
trusts ever establish them- 
selves upon British soil, it will 
be under the gis of this amaz- 
ing measure. Labour has handi- 
capped itself fatally in any 
war with capital, for if the 
same extra-legal rights are 
given to combinations of each, 
there is no question which 
will prove the stronger. The 
safety of the poor man has 
always lain in the impartiality 
of the law, and now he has 
kicked down the shelter. The 
only defence offered was: “It 
will dono harm. If it does, it 
can be repealed.” We venture 
to say that no more cynical 
and preposterous plea was ever 
offered for the policy of a 
Government. 

It is difficult to choose when 
instances are so many, but 
some notes may be offered on 
the new Liberal social policy. 
To the accompaniment of blus- 
ter from Mr Churchill and 
lyrical eulogies from Mr 
Lloyd-George, it has been pro- 
claimed as the only sure road 
to the New Jerusalem. We do 
not wish to argue for or against 
the merits of Old Age Pensions, 
insurance against sickness and 
unemployment, wage boards, 
compulsory apprenticeship, lab- 
our exchanges, and the various 
other details. For ourselves 
we should accept the principle 
of many of them as a recogni- 
tion of a doctrine for which 
Tories have long contended— 
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the wider area of State activity, 
which the old Liberal indi- 
vidualism denied. In all of 
them there is room for a 
rational difference of opinion, 
and we have no intention of 
dogmatising on either side. 
But the manner of presenta- 
tion seems to us another ex- 
ample of the new worship of 
unreason, and it is on the 
Liberals’ own admissions that 
this unreason is evident. An 
Old Age Pension scheme must 
be composed of two parts— 
a contributory scheme, under 
which people during their years 
of health will build up, with 
the assistance of Government 
grants, a fund for their old 
age; and a non-contributory 
part, which will provide pen- 
sions for people beyond a high 
age limit. Now the second 
part of such a scheme is a 
dead-weight of cost, unless it 
is mitigated by the first part ; 
for obviously if a contributory 
scheme works well, the num- 
ber of those who are poor 
enough to need the non-con- 
tributory pensions will rapidly 
decrease. The second part is, 
so to speak, the jam to the 
powder: without it the powder 
is unpalatable; but if it be 
taken alone, it is not reme- 
dial. This is a platitude to 
every one who has studied the 
subject, and the thinking part 
of the Cabinet were perfectly 
familiar with the foreign pre- 
cedents on the matter. But 
the Government began by de- 
claring that any kind of con- 
tributory scheme was impos- 
sible, and giving the jam alone. 
Then, smitten with a sudden 
compunction, they consulted a 
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few authorities, and announced 
that some time in the future 
they would develop the scheme 
in the contributory direction. 
Mr Churchill, it is understood, 
has been devoting his talents 
to some portentous measure of 
universal, compulsory, State- 
aided thrift. But it will be 
the powder without the jam, 
for all the jam has been used 
up already. In a country such 
as ours & measure is not popu- 
lar which gives the State the 
right of interference in a man’s 
private affairs. What is to be 
thought of the tactics of a 
Government which has, for the 
sake of a transient popularity, 
surrendered the adjunct which 
might have made such inter- 
ference palatable? 

Throughout the whole of 
Liberal social policy there is 
one elementary confusion 
which shows the danger of 
patchwork creeds. Happily 
this confusion is not yet em- 
bodied in legislation, but it ap- 
pears throughout the speeches 
of the demagogic branch of 
the Cabinet. The old Lib- 
eral believed in a thing which 
he called the rights of the 
individual. The intelligent 
Socialist cares nothing for 
these, but he believes in certain 
duties for the performance of 
which the State is responsible. 
He wants the State to take 
over all manner of duties now 
called private, but they must 
be State duties and not in- 
dividual rights. Obviously 
this change of the centre of 
gravity makes an immense 


difference. It may be the duty 
of the State to feed school 
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children, but the State will 
only perform this duty when 
the duty is clear — that is, in 
really necessitous cases. It ig 
quite a different thing for a 
feckless parent to claim a right 
to have his children fed. It 
may be the duty of the State 
to provide employment in 
certain cases, but there is no 
right to such assistance in every 
man out of work. Now Liberal 
policy has got thoroughly con- 
fused between the two points 
of view. It has tried to join 
State duties and individual 
rights—two mutual contra- 
dictories—in one unhallowed 
union. The old Liberal might 
talk of “rights,” but then he 
would have nothing to do with 
an interfering State. The man 
who accepts the doctrine of an 
all- potent State cannot gift 
the citizen with rights against 
it. If he does, he will reach 
the paradox that the State 
will be compelled to treat 
what is its own duty, and 
therefore within its discretion 
as a right of the individual, 
and therefore outside its dis- 
cretion. Policies, of which the 
sole defence is that they are 
applicable only at the will of a 
competent authority, will be 
made universal and compulsory, 
and therefore nonsensical. 


There are two paramount 
tasks to-day before an in- 
telligent Government. One is, 
to think out the true place of 
Socialistic methods in the 
British polity, to delimit on 
some solid basis of principle 
the true spheres of the com- 
munity and the citizen. The 
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second, and in a sense the more 
urgent, task is to revise the 
- whole machinery of our Con- 
stitution. The mechanism is 
breaking down from sheer 
overwork. Discussion in the 
House of Commons has be- 
come a farce, and a scandal- 
ised nation waits to see what 
will happen. The problem is 
how to combine a new division 
and delegation of existing 
functions with the establish- 
ment of some consultative and 
executive machinery for the 
Empire. To the solution of 
these two questions the new 
Liberalism has made no con- 
tribution. In the case of the 
first, it has adopted some of 
the least defensible prin- 
ciples of doctrinaire Socialism, 
muddled them a little, and 
embodied them in legislation, 
protesting all the while that 
Socialism is the enemy and 
Liberalism its only counter- 
agent. As for the second, the 
Liberal contribution to con- 
stitutional reform is a few 
heroics about that overworked 
and creaky machine, the 
House of Commons, and a 
scheme for making the said 
House, with all its existing 
blemishes, the one absolute and 
supreme power in the Empire. 

As we have said, we are 
not discussing Liberalism on 
the merits. We grant to 
the Government the qualities 
of sincerity and patriotism. 
It is with the faulty intellec- 
tual equipment of the creed 
that we are concerned—the fact 
that it is impossible to find 
coherent principles at its base, 
or to avoid finding logical 
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flaws in its exposition. What 
is the reason for this violent 
descent from the old proud 
rational Liberalism? The chief 
seems to be the confused notion 
of “democracy,” which we 
have already mentioned. If 
you regard one class as the 
nation, and a majority as the 
final argument, you make a 
considered and continuous 
policy impossible, and you 
make catchpenny pleas the 
only ones worth troubling 
about. The original confusion 
in turn is increased by the 
reaction of its results, and the 
spectre of the “masses,” omni- 
potent and terribly difficult to 
understand or please, haunts 
Liberalism like a nightmare: 


‘*As when a Gryphon through the 
wilderness, 

With wingéd steps, o’er hill and 
moory dale, 

Pursues the Arimaspian.” 


The Arimaspian, we believe, 
was one-eyed, which put him 
at a still greater disadvantage 
with the Gryphon. Let us 
state our point as fairly and 
clearly as possible. The present 
Liberal Government contains 
conspicuously able departmen- 
tal chiefs; but Liberal policy 
lacks any kind of systematic 
and coherent meaning. This 
or that measure may have some 
justification in good intentions 
or in some urgent need, but 
because it springs from no 
system of thought it is liable 
to be self-contradictory, and it 
is defended in the House and 
on public platforms by palpably 
irrational arguments. The old 
Liberalism may have been far 
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narrower in outlook, but it was 
sure of itself, and condescended 
to an intellectual defence. But 
the half-truths of the new 
Liberalism have to rely upon 
the demagogic powers of Mr 
Lloyd-George and Mr Church- 
hill; and in place of the solid 
backing of the older creed it 
can look only to the journalism 
of men like Mr Chesterton and 
Mr Masterman, the laughing 
and the weeping philosophers 
of this odd faith. 

But, we are told, it is Demo- 
cracy that is speaking, trium- 
phant Democracy, which cares 
nothing for narrow reason. 
“Non in dialectica,” runs the 
argument in the words of the 
medizval saint—‘non in dia- 
lectica placuit Deo salvum 
facere populum suum.” Well, 
at its best, this is only a new 
type of sycophancy. To have 
the vices of a courtier one 
need not toady a monarch. 
In the old days the sycophant 
clung to the skirts of a king 
or a cardinal, because he saw 
in him the embodiment of 
power. Nowadays it is the 
masses who are all - potent, 
and it is the demagogue who 
is the spiritual successor of 
Carr and Buckingham. What- 
ever the masses desire they 
must have, though it is in 
defiance of reason and justice, 
—to such a pass has fortune 
brought those who claim to 
wear the mantle of Vane and 
Hampden. It is considered 
right for a Member of Parlia- 
ment to use language about 
peers and landlords which far 
exceeds the ordinary licence 
of politics. The unfortunate 
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Duke is saluted on every Lib- 
eral platform with the choicest 
Billingsgate. But let a Duke 
lose his temper, as occasion. 
ally happens, and say some- 
thing blasphemous about a 
trade- union or a labour 
leader,—instantly there is a 
scandalised hush in the Lib- 
eral press, and then a torrent 
of protest against such sacri- 
lege. It is the authentio style 
of the sycophant. This novel 
courtiership is not a dignified 
attitude, and we can well 
understand that many Liberals 
hotly repudiate the charge, 
But the thing is written large 
on their policy, and is indeed 
the inevitable consequence of 
the new “democratic” creed, 
They cannot escape from it 
once they reject reason as a 
standard in statesmanship and 
discussion. 

Reason, indeed, is an ill 
thing to reject, for it is apt 
to return like a boomerang 
and hit the man who cast it 
away. We are on the eve of 
a General Election, when the 
whole armoury of demagogic 
weapons will be brought into 
use. It will be easy to deliver 
rhetorical speeches about free- 
ing the land for the nation and 
making the popular will pre- 
vail: and no doubt they will 
have their effect at the polls. 
But we cannot imagine that 
thinking Liberals will be very 
easy in their mind when they 
see a policy which is pro- 
fessedly and, we believe, hon- 
estly anti-Socialist, drawing its 
only logical defence from Social- 
ist principles. We would ask, in 
all seriousness, how a creed of 
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shreds and patches can hope 
to repel the compact and log- 
ical dogmas of Socialism? It 
is not the business of Tories 
to wish well to their opponents, 
but no Tory who believes in 
the party system desires to 
see the other national party 
in an unconscious and degrad- 
ing alliance with the common 
enemy. No party can endure 
without principles; and until 
Liberalism foregoes its unintel- 
ligent worship of ‘‘ democracy,” 
and adopts a more manly 
and rational line of thought, 
it will remain estranged 
from the serious and thinking 
element in the nation. We 
would suggest, in conclusion, 
two considerations for our 
opponents. The first is that 
“Democracy,” in the class 
sense in which it is now used, 
has never been triumphant 
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since the world began. The 
masses, when they have won, 
have won only because they 
had reason fighting for them. 
Labour cannot for long coerce 
capital if capital be in the 
right, and the power of num- 
bers is apt to crumble suddenly 
before organised intelligence. 
In the second place, we would 
suggest that our new demo- 
crats are not really looking at 
the masses at all. Their eyes 
are filled by the electoral 
machine, and they see the 
worker through the distorting 
medium of ths election agent. 
We have had great popular 
leaders in our history, but 
they have held their places by 
respecting their followers and 
giving them of their best. Is 
it not possible, we ask, that 
Liberalism is underrating the 
intelligence of the people? 
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A NEW HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By BARR FERREE 


Secretiry of the Peflhsylvania Society. 


A book of facts. The whole history of Penns; 
admirably condensetl and conveniently arranged. It co: 
more information than many lar@tr books and is intend 
once as a book of reference and a book that will tell the re 
every essential fact if the history 6f Pennsylvania. 


“Every reader will learn mith that he cannot find as 
easily elsewhere.”— Ti, Athenacum (London).—“The best and 
most concise story of thé origin, prdégress and development of 
our Commonwealth that has so far Been written. Its value as 
a book of reference can hardly be ober-estimated.”—New Era 
(Lancaster, Pa.).—“We caht only wish, that every State in the 


Union had its merits de¥tribed with so much fullness and 
detail.”— The Sun (New York).—“‘ Rematkably valuable.” — Pus- 
tic Ledger (Philadelphia).—“ It Would be difficult to find its equal 
for compactness, clarity, conipleteness of information and re- 


liability as a ready ch dare (Boston ).—“ Un- 


usually comprehensive.”—North American \ Philadelphia) .—‘‘ Re- 
markably interesting and valuable—conti&ins a vast amount 
of information to be found in no. other single volume.” — Tran- 
script (Boston) —“The essential Facts of Pefinsylvania affairs 
and history.”— Pittsburg Gazette.“Contains primary facts 
in a way that meets the approval of those who want to get at 
the meat of the subject.”—PhiladelPbia Iuquires—“ A handy 
book of reference.”—The Nation. (Néw York).—“It covers a 
much broader field than many larger histories.” —///ilics- 
Barre Record.—‘* Concise and authoritative and well adapted 
‘for practical general use.” — Book News (Philadelphia). overnor 
Pennypacker says :—‘‘ You have done good wdrk: | con}ratulate 
“you upon its success.” 
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}WHAT HAVE THE GREEKS DONE FOR MODERN 
CIVILIZATION ? By JOHN P. MAHAFFY, LL.D. 


© A series of papers in which this eminent scholar, who has all his life devoted himself to a study of things Hellenic, 
| sums up concisely his conclusions regarding the influence of Greek civilization upon modern life. These essays take a 
| wide sweep, and present the author's conclusions regarding the modern world’s political, social, literary, artistic, and 
" philosophical heritage from the Greeks. Price, $2.50, net. 


} RECOLLECTIONS OF GROVER CLEVELAND 
: By GEORGE F. PARKER 
The most important biographical issue of the season—an accurate, sympathetic narrative of Mr. Cleveland's personal 


and political life, with an estimate of his place in history and an appreciation of his sterling character and his quietly 
great achievements. Photogravure frontispiece. 32 half-tone illustrations from photographs. Price, $3.00 net. 


ROMANTIC GERMANY. By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


One of the most charming books of the decade, appealing to the traveler, the German-American, and the lover of the 
picturesque covering a field of travel and description practically untouched since Bayard Taylor’s “Views Afoot.” 


Frontispiece in full color by Scherres. Sixty full page illustrations by famous German artists: O’Lynch von 
Town, Gertrude Wurmb, Scherres, Vetter, and Herrman—all unusual in their patriotic and sympathetic spirit. 
Price, $3.50 net. 


SEVEN ENGLISH CITIES. By W. D. HOWELLS 


As in two previous books, Mr. Howells shows in this volume a rare American sense of English country and English 
types. The author discusses Liverpool, Manchester, Shefheld, York, Lancaster, Cambridge, etc. Price, $2.00 net. 


By JOHN BIGELOW 
It is generally conceded that this great work is “the book of the year.” It covers the period of the author's life from 
1817 to 1867, and it deals with happenings and persons of the greatest importance. The author was born in New 
York State in 1817, and to the present day has engaged himself in patriotic interests of the first rank. As editor and 
art proprietor of the New York Evening Post, as Consul and Minister to France, he has rendered services of the 
Fishest value to the Republic. Besides, he has enjoyed the privilege of friendship with most of the prominent per- 
sonages of the Victorian era in England and France, as well as in his own country. Forty-eight illustrations. 3 
volumes, quarto, boxed. Price, $12.00 net. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. By RUDOLPH EUCKEN 
Translated by W. S. Hough and W. R. Boyce-Gibson. 


“One of the broadest and sanest interpretations of existence from the religious point of view as yet afforded to us.” — 
Harvard Theological Review. Price, $3.00 net. 


CHURCH UNITY. By DR. CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS 


Studies of the chief problems of Church Unity and an attempt to solve these problems and to reconcile the various 
parties to the controversies which distract Christendom. The author takes up such subjects as “Christian Irenics,” 
“Biblical Doctrine of the Church,” “‘ Catholic—The Name and Thing,” “The Historic Episcopate,” “ Validity of 
Orders,” “The Theological Crisis, Especially in America,” ‘The Great Obstacle in the Way of a Reunion of 
Christendom,” “‘The Passing and the Coming Christianity,” etc. Price, $2.50 net. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. By EDGCUMBE STALEY, 
author of “The Guilds of Florence,” “Tragedies of the Medici,” etc. 


A fascinating book about these most fascinating Women of the Renaissance, full of details of their personal and social 
history. Wéith 9 full-page illustrations. Price, $3.50 net. 
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THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most helpful subjects ; the most notable 
discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 
editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in Eng!and. 

















Nineteenth Century Fortnightly Review. 

and After. “Fullofreadablearticles ” Living Church. 
‘* Foramplitude, variety, and strength of con- **Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp.""— 
tents it may be fairly ied foremost, and Zion's Herald ‘ Thorough discussions of 
regarded as a model in its way.”—Literary > em political and social questions.”— 7he 
World. ew Unity. 
Contemporary Review. Westminster Review. 
“The names of many of its contributors form ** Discusses questions of world-interest in a 
a constellation of eminence.”"—Review of liberal and instructive manner.”— Weekly 
Reviews. Witness. 











Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The English family magazine; a bright, cheerful entertaining monthly visitor, full 
of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 
“Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.’’"—~7he 


Bookman. 























Quarterly Review. Edinburgh Review. 


“*The bulwark of conservative opinion. The riva! of ‘*The Quirterly.” ‘It is re- 
** Veritably a condensed library with varied freshing when magazines are changing to 
and attractive articles.” — Philadelphia turn again to the ‘Oid Quarterly’.”—Can- 
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JUST PUBLISHED—THE BIG BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Lieut. Shackleton’s own narrative 


The Heart of the Antarctic 


A Complete Record of His Antarctic Voyage of 1907-1909 











This is the first exhaustive work on a subject. tha? 
is creating a veritable sensation in all of the civ.- 
ilized world at the present time. It 1s not merely 
made up of newspaper articles and fragmentary 
sketches, but is Lieutenant Shackleton’s own account 
of an unusually successful expedition, carefully plan- 
ned and carried out. Outside of the »mportant scien- 
tific facts and discoveries revealed in the book, it is 
full of exciting adventure, wonderfully illustrated, and 
is undoubtedly the greatest book of exploration of the 
year. 

12 color plates, 3 maps, and over 300 illustrations 
from photographs. Royal 8vo. Two volumes. 
Cloth, $10.00 net. 





Hunting in British East 


Africa 
By PERCY C. MADEIRA 


A complete account of a highly successful hunt through 
the African Veldt and jungle taken by the author during 
the winter of 1907-1908. He hunted over much the 
same country Mr. Roosevelt is now covering, and returned 
with one of the most extensive and beautiful collections of 
African trophies yet fallen to the rifle of one man. 

The illustrations of big and small game, camp scenes, 
etc., are reproductions of the author's own photographs, 
and are truly remarkable. 


130 illustrations. Octavo. Cloth. $5.00 net 





ROBERT HICHINGS’' GREATEST: NOVEL 


Bella Donna 


“Again Robert Hichings has taken his reader to 
Northern Afnca. This time to the Nile Valley and its 
sands, its rocky wilderness, and the ruins of millen- 
niums. Here his rich imagination has developed one of 
those Anglo-Oriental romances in the weaving of which 
he has proved himself a past-master. Again the reader 
may enjoy the vivid coloring of his pen-pictures of the 
desert. His descriptive powers have lost nore of their 
force. In this latest work of his, ‘Bella Donna,’ the artist 
shows himself worthy of the author of ‘ The Garden of 
Allah.” "°— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 
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Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 
Edited by 
ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS H. HEILPRIN 


“A work of such thorough execution and admirable plan 
as to leave no room for adverse criticisms.”"— The Dial. 


Over 2000 pages. Quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net, 
half Russia, $12.50 net; patent 


index, 50 cents cents extra. 


Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors 


With Supplement 
By JOHN FOSTER KIRK, LL.D. 


The only work of its kind, and contains a perfect 
mine of information about books and their authors. 


Five volumes. Imperial octavo. Per set, cloth, 
$17.50; half morocco, $37.50 








Chamber’s Cyclopedia 
of English Literature 


New Edition 
A clear and comprehensive survey of English literature 
from its beginning to the twentieth century. 
Three volumes. 2500 pages. Imperial Octavo. 
Cloth, $12,00 net, per set 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 
Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology 


This magnificent work has lately undergone an exten- 
sive revision. . 
One volume. Sheep, $8.00 net; half Morocco, 
$10.00 net. Also a subscription edition in 


two large octavo volumes. 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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WALTER BAKER & Go. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 




















Scribner’s Magazine Says: 


** I for one among the readers of the Quarterlies 
should be sorry to see them following into new 
ways. They influence a very intelligent and thought- 
ful nucleus of opinion by the literature of real crit 
icism which they still contain; criticism that has 
behind it time to think and ripeness of knowledge, 
and can develop itself with the necessary fullness, 
unhurried and unchecked by the inevitable con- 
ditions of the magaziues. Only journalists and 
those familiar with the work of publishing-houses 
know fully, perhaps, how much that is valuable 
and suggestive even to the practical conduct of 
things has its source in matters of this sort in the 
pages of the Quarterlies; how many decisions 
criticism of this kind influences, or how many 
germs of interesting discussions it plants—decisions 
and discussions which ultimately reach a hundred 
times the audience of the Quarterlies themselves. 
It is the opportunity for critical sifting, for the 
expression of ripe expert opinion, to which the 
the Quarterlies ought to hold fast.’* 











LITERARY PAPERS 








TENNYSON 

By Frederick Harrison 

Tennyson: a Reconsideration and Appreciation. 
MEREDITH 


The Moral Philosophy of Meredith. By G. K. Chesterton 
By John C. Bailey 

George Meredith as Publisher’s Reader. By B. W. Matz 
George Meredith: Some Recollections. 


SWINBURNE 
By Edmund Gosse 


The Tennyson Centenary. 


Meredith’s Poetry. 


Swinburne Personal Recollections. 
By Earnest Rhys 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. By W. Robertson Nicoll 


A Tribute to Swinburne. 
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New Theological Papers 





Christianity and Subjective Science 


By Emma Marie Ca‘llard 





Why I am not a Christian 
By P. Vencata Rao 


Why I am a Christian, By Rev. Dr. Fairbairn 


International and National Christian 
Literature, By Prof. Adolph Harnack 


The Resurrection of Christ: A Letter to 


Count Tolstoy, By the late M. Solovieff. 








' Our Unrealized Divine Sonship 


By E. Wake Cook 


| The Case against the Athanasian Creed 


By Prof. W. Emory Barnes 
The God of Israel, By J. H. Levy 


Swedenborg as a genius or as a madman 
By G. B. Jacobi 


Pre-Animistic Stages in Religion 

By Edward Clodd 
An Early Christian Hymn Book 

By Dr. J. Rendell Harris 
Preanimistic Religion, By Andrew Lang 


Spiritual Healing, By Dr. A. T. Schofield 


| The Pessimistic Tendency of Pantheism 


By W. S. Urquhart 


Historic Fact and Christian Doctrine 
By Rev. W. B. Selbie 
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Scottish Orders and Catholic Reunion 


By Rev. Archibald Fleming, D. D. 
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P The Centenary of Tennyson 

By Emile Faguet, of the Academie Francaise 
Evolution and the Church 
Evolutionary Ethics 

By Prof. Sorley 
Pragmatism: The Evolution of Truth 

By H. V. Knox 


The Essentials of Great Poetry 
By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate 


The Remanus of Ancient Painting 
By H. Stuart Jones. [liustrated with five full page plates. 
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